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Published  at  BALTIMORE  every  MONDAY 


Home  Economists  and  Grocers  al¬ 
ready  have  requested,  and  distributed 
to  consumers,  364,207  of  these  edu¬ 
cational  pamphlets  giving  interesting 
facts  about  the  construction,  sizes 
and  contents  of  cans.  Every  one  of 
these  folders  is  working  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  aiding  in  the  sale  of 
more  canned  foods. 


|;  .CHICAGO;  104  South  Michigan  Avenue  SAN  FRANCISCO:  iii  Sutter  Street 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


onw  moDERn  civiuzflTion  kooiusthe 
comPLETE  EnjovmEnT  of  cRnnEO  foods 


AMERICA — the  Land  of  Plenty — as  It  was  centuries  ago  and  still  is 
i  \  today,  produces  more  canned  foods  than  any  other  nation.  Yet, 
the  famous  Blackfoot  Indians,  who  for  years  were  among  the  ruling  tribes, 
starved  through  weary  winters.  Canned  Foods  are  prized  today  in  every 
country  .  .  .  every  climate.  Heekin  offers  you  a  personal  service  ...  a 
sincere  interest  in  your  canning  problems.  Our  Food  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  is  at  your  service.  Heekin  Faultless  Closing  Machines  will  handle 
your  pack  perfectly.  A  postal  card  will  bring  a  Heekin  expert  to  you. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Painted  for  the 
American  Museum 
of  Natural  History 
by  Arthur  A.  Jans- 
son — directed  by 
Dr.  Clark  Wissler. 
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brings  the  factory  to 
the  farm 

Until  the  Conner  came  on  the  scene,  the 
Farmer  had  a  very  limited  market  for 
his  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  for 
a  very  brief  season.  His  loss  was  high, 
his  profits  low. 


Now,  lhanks  to  the  Conner  and  modern  conning 
equipment,  the  Farmer  con  go  into  moss  produc¬ 
tion  —  and  grow  in  vast  quantities  the  products 
for  which  his  land  and  climate  are  best  adapted. 
For  the  Conner  brings  his  plant  right  to  the  Farm¬ 
er,  equipped  to  handle  those  products  most  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically.  Factory  efficiency  is 
brought  to  the  farm  —  and  the  Consumer  benefits 
as  greatly  as  the  Farmer,  for  his  grocery  bills  are 
cut  while  he  has  garden  fresh  vegetables  the 
year  round. 


OTHER  MACHINES  FOR  THE  CORN  CANNER 


Peerless  Rehusker  .  .  .  Peerless  Corn  Trimmer  .  .  . 
High  Pressure  Washer  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher 
.  .  .  Inspection  Conveyors  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Blancher 
.  .  .  Model  5  Cutter  .  .  .  Knife  Grinders  .  .  .  Spiral 
Conveyors  .  .  .  Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Mixers  to 
.  ,  .  Syrup  System  .  .  Resilker  .  .  .  Cooker-Fill- 

ers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  .  Cob  Crusher  .  .  .  Corn 
Shaker  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
Telephone  Hoopeston  123  ^ 
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Universal 


For  both  whole 
kernel  and 
cream  style 
corn.  Gives 
big  increase 
in  yield  and 


M  &  S  Hi-Speed  Filler 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  prod¬ 
uct.  Handles  more  difficult  can  fill¬ 
ing  iobs  than  any  other  machine. 
Continuous  and  automatic. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

Stronger,  and  highly  efficient.  The 
last  word  in  corn  silkers. 


Peerless 
Corn  Washer 

For  corn,  pumpkin,  etc.  I  I 

Gently  tumbles,  rubs  and  J  H 

scrubs  product,  without  I 

bruising.  B 

Mail  Coupon  for  Complete  Catalog. 


!  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  A-300-T 

■  (Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

2  Please  send  us  yoiu  fully  illustroted  General  Catalog. 


Super  Husker 

Husks  120  to  160  ears  per 
minute  —  all  the  corn  that  two 
operators  can  possibly  feed. 


■  NAME 


FIRM 
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Send  for 
This  Book 

Sprague-Stlli  Division 
Hoopaston,  lii. 

Sand  full  datails  of  A-B  Cookars  and 

Coolars  to  handia  .  cans  of 

(siia) 

.  at  tha  rata  of  . 

(product)  (quantity) 

par  hour. 

(Nama)  . 


A-B  (Anderson-Barngrover)  Cookers  and  Coolers  are 
built  in  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  all  processing  requirements; 
for  all  sizes  of  cans;  for  low  temperature  processing  of 
tomatoes,  fruits,  etc.,  at  or  near  boiling  point,  and  for 
high  pressure  work  on  various  vegetables,  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc. 

They  cut  costs  substantially  by  reducing  cook  room  labor 
to  a  minimum.  They  step  up  quality  by  turning  out  every 
can  you  pack  uniformly  cooked.  They  enable  you  to 
maintain  exactly  the  same  process  constantly. 

Mall  coupon  for  full  particulars 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION 

Hpopeston  Illinois 


If  it  were  not  for  the  Conner,  the  Consumer 
might  still  be  setting  his  table  os  his  fore¬ 
fathers  did  in  the  dark  ages.  Aside  from 
what  little  home  canning  he  might  do,  he'd 
have  fresh  vegetables  only  in  season  and 
then  only  those  that  grew  in  his  locality. 
The  average  Consumer  could  never  afford 
refrigerated  vegetables  the  year  round  and 
in  the  stark  days  of  winter,  his  appetite 
would  be  injured  and  his  health  imperilled 
because  of  a  dangerously  unbalanced  diet. 
The  Farmer  couldn't  carry  on  his  profitable 
mass  production  of  products  foi  which  his 
farm  is  especially  adapted. 


But  the  Conner  does  not  permit  this  to 
happen.  He  establishes  his  plant  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  locality  and  equips  it  to  best  handle 
the  products  of  that  region.  This  is  a  boon 
to  the  Farmer  —  and  a  great  "break"  for 
the  consuming  public,  who  receive  quality 
foods  preserved  in  one  hour  from  garden 
to  can". 


Yes,  both  Consumer  and  Farmer  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  Conner  —  one  that  at 
times  staggers  the  imagination. 


FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

{Sprague-Sells  Division) 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

^  Telephone  Hoopeston  123  ^ 

^ 

C//PMENT  FOR 


^  Hand 
U  Pack  Filler 

Steps  up  the  quality  oi  your  pack 
one  grade,  because  it  does  not 
break  down  tomatoes. 


Juice  Filler 

Fills  any  juice  accurately  a 
speed  —  no  spill,  leak  or  wip. 
in  6,  12,  18  and  24-Valve  sizes. 


Revolutionary  new  principle 
pulps  by  both  pressure  and 
centrifugal  force,  with  omozing 
results. 


No.  2 

Incline  Scalder 

Has  sprays  above 
and  below  con¬ 
veyor,  to  suit  any 
condition  of  to¬ 
matoes.  Simple, 
sturdy,  easy  to 
clean. 


High  Pressure 
Washer— Scalder^Sorter 

Removes  every  porticle 
of  dirt  and  bacteria  with¬ 
out  bruising  or  waste. 
Washes,  scalds  perfectly. 


ToOdT^CHINERY 

Please  send  tis  your  General  Catalog.  C-300-T 

NAME . 

FIRM . 


MAIL 

COUPON 

FOR 

BIG  CATALOG 


Many  other  fine  machines 
for  tomato  canners  arm 
shown  in  our  General  Cat¬ 
alog.  Mail  coupon  for  copf. 


STATE. 


A  MONTH  OF 
EXTRA  DEL  MONTE 
SELLING - 


MARCH  10 


APRIL  10 


February  H,  1938 


February  H,  1938 
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WEEDS  c.  B 
VALUABLE ! 


Plow  down  Granular  'Aero'  Cyanamid — 
200  to  500  pounds  per  acre — with  weeds, 
crop  wastes,  grass  sods,  or  non-legume 
cover  crops. 

This  treatment  will  make  these  low-grade, 
inexpensive  materials  (they  are  worthless, 
or  even  harmful,  when  plowed  down  with¬ 
out  fertilizer)  as  valuable  as  manure  or 
clover  for  humus. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEWYORK,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  Leaflet  F*1S5 
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AVARS  SPECIAL  HIGH  SPEED 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 


nevOLViNC 

PBA  CRADB 

SPMY 
VAIVS 


PBA  AOJUSTIMC 
HANDWHCH 


STBAM  COIL 

BRINE  ADJUSTING 
WHEEL 

BRINE  GRADE 
INDICATOR 


POINTS  of  SUPERIORITY 


1.  Higher  Speed. 

2.  All  controls  on  one  side. 

3.  Direct  drive  to  closing  machine  or  pulley. 

4.  Longer  can  feed;  easily  accessible. 

5.  Pre-briner  putting  a  measured  amount  of  brine 
in  empty  can. 

6.  Change  grade  dial  gauge  with  hand  wheel 
adjustment  for  peas. 

7.  Change  grade  dial  gauge  with  hand  wheel 
adjustment  for  brine. 


8.  No-Can  No-Fill  attachment  for  both  peas 
and  brine. 

9.  Change  grade  lever  takes  out  all  cans  from 
filler  at  last  of  grade,  all  the  rest  of  filler 
standing  still. 

10.  No  waste  of  brine.  With  more  funnels,  cans 
have  longer  time  under  funnels. 

1 1 .  Larger  revolving  hopper. 

12.  Gears  enclosed  so  brine  cannot  rust  them 
out  or  remove  oil  and  grease  from  bearings. 

1 3.  Bronze  Bushed  Bearings. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


WALTER  L.  CRAEFE,  Vice-President 
National  Canners  Association 
Pomona  Products  Co. 

Griffin,  Ca. 


KARL  K.  MAYER,  President 
National  Canners  Association 
Kuner  Empson  Co. 
Brighton,  Colo. 


Retiring  President 
National  Canners  Association 
RALPH  0.  DULANY 
John  H.  Dulany  fir  Son 
Fruitland,  Md. 


THE  CONVENTION 


NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 


Hotel  Stevens,  January 

Meeting  of  Directors 

From  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter 

At  its  meeting  on  Saturday  the  Board  of  Directors  approved 
V  the  tentative  budget  submitted  by  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  that  the  rate 
of  dues  for  1937  be  the  same  as  for  1937,  that  the  reserve  fund 
be  increased  by  $50,000,  and  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
rate  of  dues  on  apple  sauce. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  membership  of  penal  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  Board  approved  a  resolution  “that  membership  in 
the  Association  pursuant  to  Article  IV,  Section  (a)  of  the 
By-Laws,  shall  not  be  extended  to  penal  or  other  publicly- 
supported  institutions,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  is 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  make  available,  upon  request, 
any  technical  or  other  information  relating  to  the  proper  process¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods.” 

The  president  of  the  Association  was  authorized  and  directed 
to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  Tenderometer  patent  application 
to  Canning  Industry  Research,  a  newly  created  non-profit 
corporation  which  will  hold  patents  acquired  by  or  issued  to  the 
National  Canners  Association,  and  the  Board  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  American 
Can  Company  for  the  assignment  of  the  Tenderometer  patent 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  extend  its  use  as  far  as 
practicable  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry. 

The  Board  approved  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Home 
Economics  Committee  looking  toward  a  study  of  the  problem  on 
public  relations  and  the  further  organization  and  extension  of 
the  public  relations  activities  carried  on  by  the  Association. 

Following  a  report  by  the  Committee  on  Simplification  of 
Containers,  the  Committee  was  requested  to  continue  its  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  was  authorized  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  sizes  be  discontinued  if  they  are  used  to  the  extent 
of  less  than  1  per  cent  by  volume  in  packing  any  particular 
commodity. 


23rcl  to  28th,  1938 

The  Board  received  reports  from  the  committee  on  Legislation, 
Labeling,  Raw  Products  Research,  and  Statistics  and  Infor¬ 
mation. 

THE  TENDEROMETER 

The  instrument  for  measuring  the  tenderness  of  raw  peas, 
already  well  known  to  many  members  of  the  industry  as  the 
Tenderometer,  was  demonstrated  and  described  at  the  conference 
on  canning  problems  and  raw  products  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
of  convention  week.  The  large  number  of  canners  in  attendance 
at  this  meeting  and  the  number  of  questions  asked  Dr.  William 
McK.  Martin  of  the  American  Can  Company,  who  invented  and 
demonstrated  the  instrument,  showed  clearly  the  widespread 
interest,  particularly  among  pea  canners,  in  its  possible 
usefulness. 

Following'  the  demonstration  the  Tenderometer  was  placed  on 
exhibition  for  the  remainder  of  the  convention  where  it  was 
available  for  detailed  examination. 

The  committee  representing  the  Association  in  negotiations 
looking  to  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument  met  with  the 
committee  from  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion  appointed  by  that  organization  to  cooperate  with  the  N.C.A. 
in  working  out  arrangements  for  manufacture.  At  this  meeting 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  license  agreement  were  discussed  and 
substantially  agreed  upon.  Subsequently  drawings  and  specifi¬ 
cations  were  made  available  to  aU  manufacturers  represented  at 
the  convention  who  indicated  that  they  might  wish  to  be  licensed 
to  manufacture  the  Tenderometer.  The  Association  is  furnish¬ 
ing  such  manufacturers  copies  of  the  proposed  license  agree¬ 
ment  and  is  inviting  them  to  submit  bids.  Other  manufacturers 
not  in  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  have 
also  been  communicated  with  and  those  interested  will  be  given 
a  similar  opportunity  to  study  the  drawings,  specifications  and 
license  agreement  and  to  submit  bids  for  manufacture  of  the 
Tenderometer. 

As  soon  as  a  license  to  manufacture  the  Tenderometer  is 
issued,  announcement  of  the  successful  bidder  will  be  made 
through  the  Association’s  Information  Letter. 
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OPENING  SESSION 


MONDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
January  24,  1938 

The  Opening  Session  of  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  held  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  January  23-28,  1938,  convened  at  ten-ten  o’clock, 
Mr,,^lph  O.  Dulany,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

l^jpiSIDENT  DULANY:  Gentlemen,  the  Thirty-first  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Canners  Association  is  convened.  I  want 
first  to  read  to  you  a  list  of  two  committees,  the  Nominating 
Committee  and  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Anyone  who  has 
any  resolutions  which  you  desire  to  be  considered  by  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee,  please  get  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  as  early  as  you  can  today,  and  certainly  some¬ 
time  today  because  that  committee  will  report  to  this  meeting 
tomorrow  morning. 

President  Dulany  read  the  appointments  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  and  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

In  opening  the  Convention  this  morning  I  am  reminded  first 
of  all  that  during  the  year  past  we  have  lost  some  of  the 
prominent  figures  of  this  industry  and  Association  who  were 
alive  a  year  ago  and  it  happens  that  those  men  were  among  the 
organizers  of  the  Association,  have  been  among  the  most  earnest 
workers  for  the  industry  and  among  the  most  beloved  leaders 
the  industry  has  had.  I  will  refer  by  name  to  three  of  them 
who  were  among  the  earlier  Presidents  of  this  Association: 
Mr.  L.  A.  Sears,  Mr.  William  R.  Roach  and  Mr.  Henry  Burden. 
In  addition,  of  course,  others  of  the  industry  who  were  also 
greatly  beloved  have  passed  on  since  we  met  a  year  ago.  Out 
of  respect  to  their  memory,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  stand  for  a 
moment  in  respect  to  their  character  and  their  service  to  this 
industry. 

The  meeting  rose  and  stood  in  silent  prayer. 

The  Year  in  Retrospect 

By  President  Ralph  O.  Dulany 
National  Canners  Association 


WE  open  today  our  thirty-first  annual  convention.  Most 
of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  organizing  the  National 
Canners  Association  in  1907  have  passed  on;  during  the  year 
just  closed  death  claimed  three  of  the  older  generation  who  have 
served  as  its  president — Lon  A.  Sears,  Wm.  R.  Roach,  and  Henry 
Burden.  Many  of  those  now  active  in  Association  affairs  have 
perhaps  too  little  appreciation  of  the  work  and  struggles  of  the 
early  days. 

The  events  of  these  early  days  were  brought  vividly  to  mind 
by  the  publication  during  1937  of  a  new  book,  “The  Canning 
Clan,”  by  Mr.  Earl  Chapin  May.  Mr.  May  approached  his 
subject  fi’om  a  new  angle,  that  of  the  personalities  who  were 
responsible  for  the  development  of  our  industry.  I  think  you 
are  familiar  with  the  great  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  May 
prepared  for  his  task,  involving  two  years  of  time  and  40,000 
miles  of  travel.  Naturally,  he  gathered  enough  authentic,  valu¬ 
able  material  for  several  books,  but  the  limitation  of  space 
imposed  by  the  publishers  compelled  him  to  select  the  characters 
and  events  which  he  considered  most  significant,  and  to  omit 
many  which  he  and  many  of  us  would  have  preferred  to  have 
included.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  unpublished  material  will 
later  be  made  available,  and  also  that  this  fine  book  may  be 
the  precursor  of  others. 

The  literature  of  the  canning  industry  is  greatly  enriched  by 
“The  Canning  Clan,”  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  May  for 
a  book  so  authentic  and  so  readable.  I  want  to  second  the 
suggestion  already  made,  that  every  canner  see  to  it  that  a 
copy  of  “The  Canning  Clan”  is  placed  in  the  public  libraries 
and  the  school  libraries  of  all  our  canning  communities. 

In  years  gone  by  I  have  heard  presidents  of  the  Association 
say,  as  they  completed  their  terms  of  office,  that  to  serve  as 
president  was  to  get  a  new  slant  on  both  the  canning  industry 


and  the  people  in  it.  I  wondered  then  just  what  they  meant; 
now  I  believe  I  know.  I  have  naturally  had  occasion  to  think 
a  great  deal  about  this  industry  and  this  association  as  a  whole; 
and  I  would  like  to  spend  these  few  minutes  in  discussing  with 
you  some  significant  facts  as  I  see  them. 

Too  few  of  us,  perhaps,  have  a  real  appreciation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  building  and  maintaining  an  organization 
genuinely  representative  of  an  industry  like  ours. 

Our  industry  is  spread  over  the  entire  country. 

It  includes  firms  of  every  size,  from  the  individually  owned 
rural  cannery  whose  output  is  a  single  product  valued  at  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  up  to  corporations  with  plants  scattered  over 
a  number  of  states,  with  an  output  that  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  products  valued  at  millions  of  dollars. 

The  industry  has  an  output  that  embraces  several  hundred 
varieties  of  foods  differing  not  only  in  methods  of  manufacture 
but  also  in  the  kinds  of  raw  materials  available. 

It  operates  under  conditions  representing  practically  every 
variation  that  industry  can  encounter  in  our  country. 

It  is  subject  to  hazards  such  as  no  other  industry  must  meet, 
except  possibly  agriculture — in  fact,  canning  has  practically  all 
the  hazards  of  agriculture,  plus  some  hazards  of  its  own. 

Not  least  important,  it  is  an  industry  whose  progress  and 
welfare  are  directly  dependent  on  its  ability  to  furnish  a  product 
that  is  at  once  wholesome  and  satisfying  to  the  taste  of  con¬ 
sumers — and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  world  on  which  people 
do  differ  it  is  in  their  food  preferences  and  tastes. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  a  trade  association 
that  can  successfully  bring  together  such  diverse  elements  as 
exist  in  the  canning  industry  and  develop  for  them  a  common 
basis  for  action  upon  their  widely  differing  problems,  has  really 
accomplished  something. 

And  how  has  that  been  done?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  the 
question  without  recounting  history  or  without  going  into  details, 
yet  I  think  I  can  state  briefly  at  least  some  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  Association’s  success — reasons  which  have  been  impressed 
upon  me  by  my  intimate  contact  of  the  past  year  with  the 
Association’s  work. 

First,  the  Association  is  genuinely  representative  of  the  indus¬ 
try — geographically,  in  variety  of  products,  in  size  of  firms; 
genuinely  representative,  too,  in  the  constitution  of  its  governing 
bodies  and  committees,  on  which  are  included  canners  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  various  districts,  all  the  various  kinds  of  products, 
and  all  sizes  of  establishments. 

Second,  genuinely  representative  as  it  is,  the  Association  has 
always  followed  the  policy,  in  emergencies  and  on  questions  of 
national  import,  of  taking  into  its  councils  the  state  and  local 
canners’  organizations  as  well  as  canners  who  belong  to  no 
association,  thus  providing  a  form  through  which  every  element 
in  the  industry  might  express  its  views.  Only  a  really  repre¬ 
sentative  organization  is  big  and  broad  enough  to  do  a  thing 
like  that. 

Third,  the  Association  has  always  had  a  program  of  continuing 
activities,  with  research  as  its  principal  feature;  and  this  re¬ 
search,  both  technical  and  economic,  has  been  kept  on  such  a 
high  plane  as  to  establish  a  reputation  for  accuracy  and 
integrity. 

Fourth,  the  Association  has  successfully  met  temporary  and 
emergency  situations  as  they  arose,  but  never  has  it  sacrificed 
its  long-time  program  to  obtain  some  immediate  but  temporary 
advantage  for  itself  or  the  industry. 

Fifth,  the  Association  has  acted  for  the  industry  as  a  whole 
when  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  agreed  upon  a  course  of 
action;  it  has  refrained  from  fostering  factionalism  within  the 
Association  by  espousing  views  of  individual  groups. 

Sixth,  the  Association  has  sought  to  maintain  with  state  and 
local  canners’  organizations  such  relations  as  would  recognize 
their  respective  fields  of  activity  and  would  at  the  same  time 
enable  all  to  cooperate  on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  The 
National  Association  has  not  sought  to  usurp  or  to  dominate. 

Seventh,  the  Association  in  its  dealings  with  public  affairs  has 
ascertained  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  industry  in  an  open 
manner,  and  it  has  been  frank  and  open  in  its  expression  of 
these  views  on  behalf  of  the  industry. 

Eighth,  the  Association  has  followed  such  policies  and  so 
conducted  its  activities  that  it  has  been  able  to  command  the 
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services  of  its  individual  members  on  any  Association  work  to 
which  they  may  be  called. 

The  more  I  see  of  this  Association,  the  more  I  am  impressed 
by  its  amazing  vitality  and  effectiveness,  due  in  part  to  the 
effective  work  of  the  staff,  but  equally,  I  believe,  to  the  loyalty 
of  its  members  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Evidently  there  are  hundreds  of  canners  who 
are  completely  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Association,  and 
who  consider  that  the  work  they  may  be  asked  to  do  for  the 
Association  is  as  important  as  any  other  phase  of  their  business 
life.  How  else  can  I  explain  the  practically  universal  and  hearty 
response  whenever  one  of  you  is  called  upon?  Whether  the 
call  be  to  come  to  Washington  or  Chicago,  or  to  do  something 
at  home;  whether  the  call  be  for  a  meeting  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council,  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  one  of  the  myriad 
committees;  whether  the  canner  called  upon  be  relatively  large 
or  decidedly  small;  whether  the  travel  involved  be  overnight 
or  across  the  continent — whatever  the  circumstances,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  absolutely  rely  on  the  willing  and  effective  aid  of 
its  members. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  canners  in  a  considerable 
number  of  states  during  the  past  two  months.  I  found  the 
same  loyalty  in  all  of  them.  The  canners  of  California  and  the 
Northwest,  the  salmon  canners  of  the  Northern  waters  and  the 
sardine  and  tuna  canners  of  the  Southern  coast,  along  with  the 
canners  of  the  North,  the  East,  the  South  and  the  Middle  West, 
all  consider  the  National  Canners  Association  of  real  importance 
to  their  own  particular  business. 

I  think  that  no  small  part  of  their  confidence  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  springs  from  their  experience  that  each  member  is  important 
in  this  Association  regardless  of  the  number  of  cases  he  packs. 
If  that  were  not  true,  your  speaker  would  most  certainly  never 
have  been  chosen  president  of  the  Association.  I  have  attended 
a  great  many  meetings  of  Directors,  the  Administrative  Council, 
and  all  sorts  of  committees;  I  have  never  yet  heard  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  viewpoint  ought  to  prevail  because  it  was  advanced 
by  a  representative  of  a  large  company.  Instead,  every  man’s 
vote  is  one  vote,  and  the  majority  rules.  I  think  that  is  the  way 
to  attract  the  membership  and  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body 
of  American  canners. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  effective  work  of  the  staff  as 
one  of  the  two  factors  contributing  to  the  present  vitality  of 
this  Association.  I  want  to  go  further,  and  say  that  our  staff 
of  workers  at  Washington,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle,  probably 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  vitality  of 
the  Association  and  the  loyalty  of  its  members.  The  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Research  Laboratories,  the  Raw  Products  Bureau,  the 
Consumers  Complaint  Division,  the  Home  Economics  Division, 
the  Statistical  Division,  the  Information  Division — all  the  multi¬ 
farious  activities  of  the  staff  are  efficient  because  the  people 
responsible  for  them  have  not  only  a  full  and  thorough  mastery 
of  their  technical  subjects,  but  also  a  long  experience  in  these 
particular  jobs  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  industry’s 
problems.  After  this  year’s  opportunity  to  observe  the  work 
of  the  staff,  I  gladly  bear  witness  to  their  thorough  going 
efficiency  in  their  respective  fields. 

As  to  the  man  who  has  been  the  pilot  of  the  Association, 
throughout  its  existence,  and  who  has  steered  it  so  skillfully 
past  dangers  of  many  kinds,  I  find  that  he  is  respected  and 
loved  by  canners  in  every  section  and  in  every  branch  of  the 
industry.  Speaking  personally,  I  can  say  that  I  have  been 
continually  impressed  with  his  wisdom  and  kindliness,  and  with 
his  remarkable  success  at  making  the  president  believe  he  per¬ 
sonally  thought  out  the  good  ideas,  which  the  secretary  had  in 
mind  all  the  time.  Recently  I  met  a  gentleman  who  is 
accustomed  to  handling  very  large  affairs.  He  said,  “I  met  your 
secretary  only  once,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  him. 
It  seemed  to  me  he  combined  the  wisdom,  the  simplicity  and  the 
kindliness  which  indicate  a  really  great  man.”  I  want  again  to 
thank  Frank  Gorrell,  for  you  and  for  myself,  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Association  and  the  industry. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  should  like  to  say — not  in  retrospect, 
but  looking  toward  the  future. 

We  have  a  genuinely  representative  association;  we  have  able 
and  active  governing  boards  and  committees;  we  have  a  com¬ 


petent  association  staff ;  we  have  a  constructive  association 
program  that  is  being  extended  and  broadened  to  meet  new 
conditions.  What  more,  then,  do  we  want  or  need? 

To  explain  what  I  believe  we  need  to  make  the  Association 
more  effective  in  promoting  the  industry’s  interest,  I  want  to 
go  back  to  something  I  have  already  mentioned — the  fact  that 
we  have  in  our  country  all  sorts  of  organizations  for  all  sorts 
of  subjects  and  purposes.  The  tendency,  particularly  in  recent 
years,  has  been  toward  group  thinking,  the  formulation  of  group 
demands,  the  strategy  of  group  action.  The  individual  is  becom¬ 
ing  submerged  through  his  readiness  to  permit  leaders  to  think 
and  to  act  for  him — his  apparent  willingness  to  let  go  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  not  only  for  determining  what  ought  to  be  done  but 
also  for  seeing  that  it  is  done. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  our  Association  has  always  sought  to 
obtain  every  point  of  view  within  the  industry  before  taking  a 
position  on  any  problem  confronting  it  and  before  determining 
a  course  of  action.  The  members  of  the  industry  certainly  have 
accepted  their  responsibility  in  this  respect  and  have  enabled  the 
Association  truly  to  represent  their  industry’s  views. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  Association’s  work  than  ascertaining 
policies  and  making  programs.  The  job  isn’t  done  until  the 
program  is  carried  out.  And  right  here  is  where  any  tendency 
to  shift  individual  responsibility  will  be  harmful  to  the  welfare 
of  both  the  Association  and  the  industry. 

The  Association  provides  leadership,  but  it  can  go  ahead  no 
faster  than  its  members  follow.  It  furnishes  tools  with  which 
the  industry  can  work,  but  it  is  up  to  the  individual  members 
to  use  those  tools.  It  makes  its  services  available  to  canners, 
but  it  can  not  compel  them  to  utilize  these  services. 

The  thing  we  need  in  order  to  make  the  Association’s  work 
more  effective,  it  seems  to  me,  is  greater  emphasis  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  individual  member  of  the  industry.  No 
program  projected  by  the  Association  or  the  industry — whether 
it  concerns  canning  methods,  quality  improvement,  labeling,  re¬ 
lations  with  growers,  distributors  and  consumers,  or  any  other 
subject — can  be  carried  out  by  the  Association  os  an  Association. 
It  must  be  put  into  effect  by  the  individual.  It  is  his  job  and 
no  one  can  do  it  for  him.  He  can  ask  for,  and  he  will  be  given, 
every  assistance  within  the  power  of  the  Association  to  give; 
but  the  doing  of  the  job  is  his  responsibility,  likewise  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  industry 
and  its  trade  organization. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY:  I  will  ask  now  for  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  Mr.  Ben  Nott,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ben  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  read  the  prepared 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 
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The  Election 


The  following  named  officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the 
year  1938: 

President — Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton, 
Colorado. 

First  Vice-President — Walter  L.  Graefe,  Pomona  Products  Co., 
Griffin,  Ga. 

Second  Vice-President — Leonard  E.  Wood,  California  Packing 
Corp.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  named  were  elected  directors  for  a  term  of 
three  years: 

John  W.  Speyer,  Kauai  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

J.  G.  Nelson,  Hemet  Canning  Co.,  Hemet,  California. 

H.  A.  White,  California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

E.  G.  McDougall,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

C.  C.  Mobley,  Saint  Paul  Canning  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Indiana. 

T.  C.  Hayes,  American  Packing  Corp.,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

E.  W.  Virden,  Gilman  Canning  Association,  Gilman,  Iowa. 

F.  Webster  Browne,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

F.  F.  Winslow,  H.  L.  Forhan  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Chas.  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton, 
Maryland. 

James  H.  Lyman,  Traverse  City  Canning  Co.,  Traverse  City, 
Michigan. 

George  A.  Borg,  Northland  Canning  Co.,  Cokato,  Minnesota. 

Camille  Jongieux,  Reid-Murdock  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

M.  M.  Frost,  Starr  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

George  A.  Nagle,  Nagle  Packing  Co.,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

Albert  T.  Smith,  Smith  Canning  Co.,  Clearfield,  Utah. 

R.  L.  Haynie,  Reedville  Oil  and  Guano  Co.,  Reedville,  Vii-ginia. 

H.  B.  Friele,  Nakat  Packing  Corp.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

John  L.  Albright,  Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  Horicon, 
Wisconsin. 

The  following  wei'e  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year: 

A.  E.  Coddington,  Ladoga  Canning  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
to  fill  unexpired  term  of  Edgar  Ashby. 

Ronald  Wadsworth,  California  Packing  Corp.,  Mountain  States 
Division,  Ogden,  Utah. 

A.  T.  Leatherbury,  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Machipongo, 
Virginia. 

Directors  whose  terms  did  not  expire  this  year  and  who 
remain  members  of  the  Board  for  1938  are: 

L.  S.  Argali,  Rochelle,  Ill.;  William  Bewley,  Middleport,  N.  Y.; 
F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  F.  T.  Clark,  Waupun,  Wis.;  M.  F.  Counter,  Fort  Lupton, 
Colo.;  S.  B.  Cutright,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  A.  R.  Dunbar,  Grimes, 
Iowa;  W.  R.  Eddington,  Springville,  Utah;  Edward  R.  Elwell, 
Portland,  Me.;  George  F.  Greb,  Blytheville,  Ark.;  R.  P.  Harper, 
Terminal  Island,  Calif.;  Jess  K.  Harrison,  Christiansburg,  Va.; 
J.  M.  Hills,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  H.  J.  Humphrey,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  E.  S.  Kale,  Everson,  Wash.;  M.  E.  Knouse,  Peach  Glen, 
Pa.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  Carl  N.  Lovegren,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Herman  N.  Lutz,  Williamstown,  N.  J.;  M.  H. 
Mann,  Red  Lodge,  Mont.;  Ralph  L.  Mason,  Newark,  Md.; 
E.  A.  McCornack,  Eugene,  Oi’e.;  H.  J.  McDonald,  Elyria,  Ohio; 
Harold  F.  Patterson,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.;  Charles  F.  Pearce, 
Gloucester,  Mass.;  Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City,  Fla.;  Frank  H. 
Raymond,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Atherton  Richards,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  R.  C.  Sharp,  Celina,  Ohio;  Chester  C.  Soule,  Portland, 
Me.;  Paul  Stanton,  Frostproof,  Fla.;  Isidore  Stephany,  Seaford, 
Del.;  T.  Stran  Summers,  New  Freedom,  Pa.;  C.  B.  Urann,  South 
Hanson,  Mass.;  Edwin  Warfield,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  King 
Weeman,  Shawano,  Wis.,  and  F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

MR.  NOTT:  There  is  one  other  resolution.  The  Committee 
on  Nominations  recommends  that  the  officers  of  those  Sections 
which  do  not  hold  meetings  during  the  present  Convention  be 
re-elected  to  serve  during  the  year  1938,  and  that  in  event 
vacancies  occur  in  Section  officers  during  1938,  the  President  of 
the  Association  be  authorized  to  make  appointments  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 


Mr.  President,  the  Nominating  Committee  moves  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  report  in  its  two  sections.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  separate  the  two  parts. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY :  Are  there  any  further  nomina¬ 
tions?  If  not,  do  we  have  a  second  to  that  motion? 

MR.  C.  M.  WALTERS  (Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago) :  I 
second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  unanmiously  carried. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY:  I  herewith  declare  these  officers 
duly  elected  to  the  respective  offices  of  the  Association. 

I  have  been  looking  but  my  eye  has  not  yet  lighted  on  Karl 
Mayer.  Is  he  in  the  room?  Karl,  I  want  you  right  here,  please. 
(Applause.).  We  don’t  need  any  speech  from  you  particularly, 
but  you  can  make  one  if  you  want  to.  I  want  to  assure  this 
Association  that  they  have  elected  a  man  who  has  done  great 
things  for  our  industry.  I  have  known  him  as  a  member  of 
Committees;  I  have  known  him  as  a  member  of  the  Code 
Authority;  I  have  known  him  as  Chairman  of  Committees  re¬ 
cently.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  he  has  the  welfare  of  this 
Association  completely  at  heart.  (Applause.) 

MR.  KARL  KUNER  MAYER  (Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton, 
Colo.) :  Gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  very  delightful  introduction 
that  Mr.  Dulany  has  given  me  I  don’t  believe  I  can  say  a  word, 
except  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  honor  that  has  been  conferred 
upon  me  and  in  the  course  of  time  I  will  do  my  best  to  live  up 
to  the  standard  that  has  been  set  by  Mr.  Dulany.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  to  you  possibly  during  the  Convention.  Thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  DULANY:  One  subject  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  among  canners  a  great  deal,  not  merely  this  year  but 
over  a  long  period  past,  has  been  the  question  of  their  sales 
contracts  and  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered 
in  connection  with  them.  The  problem  has  not  only  been  before 
the  industry  a  long  time  but  it  has  been  considered  over  quite  a 
period. 

Some  new  developments  did  occur  during  1937  and  it  seems 
appropriate,  in  view  of  the  continuing  importance  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  that  some  attention  be  given  to  it  at  the  general  meetings 
of  our  Convention.  We  have,  therefore,  asked  two  gentlemen 
to  speak  to  you  briefly  on  this  subject  and  it  will  be  our  pleasure 
now  to  hear  from  them. 

The  first  speaker  will  be  the  gentleman  who  has  been  for  some 
time  Chairman  of  our  National  Association  Committee  on  Sales 
Contracts,  a  Committee  which  did  very  fine  work  a  year  ago, 
which  presented  a  report  a  year  ago  which  was  printed  and 
which  you  have  all  seen.  He  will  now  bring  us  up-to-date  so 
to  speak  on  developments  of  this  past  year. 

I  will  call  on  Mr.  H.  F.  Krimendahl  of  Ohio  to  speak  at  this 
time. 

MR.  KRIMENDAHL  (Celina,  Ohio) :  I  have  not  listed  the 
various  classes  that  have  been  adopted  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  quite  lengthy  and  the  new  canning  industry’s  sales 
contracts  bulletin,  which  is  now  available,  contains  these  in 
detail.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  this 
paper. 

Future  Sales  Contracts 

By  H.  F.  Krimendahl 
Celina,  Ohio 

The  subject  of  enforceable  future  sales  contracts  has  been 
quite  prevalent  the  past  two  years  and  especially  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall  of  1937.  The  subject  was  discussed  before 
this  Association  a  year  ago  and  it  has  been  featured  by  most 
State  and  regional  canners’  associations  at  their  Fall  meetings 
of  1937. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  stability  of  the  industry  and  the  marketing 
of  canned  foods  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  religious  ad¬ 
herence  to  contract  commitments  by  canners,  as  well  as  buyers. 
Our  industry  cannot  survive  if  it  is  necessary  to  fill  future 
contracts  at  contract  prices  in  years  of  short  packs  when,  due 
to  under  supply,  higher  prices  are  sure  to  prevail,  and  then 
adjust  contract  prices  downward  on  future  commitments  in 
years  of  larger  packs. 
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CROWN’S  manufac* 
luring  facilities — the  size 
and  location  of  its  plants. 
Ask  about  CROWN’S  repu- 
tation  for  good  cans,  dependable 
W^W  delivery  and  laboratory  serviee. 

Inquire  into  CROWN’S  policies 
f  of  fair  and  helpful  business  relations. 
Then  let  one  of  our  representatives 
explain  the  many  advantages  that 
CROWN  Cans  and  Service  offer  you. 


ST.  LOUIS  •  HOUSTON  •  MAOII 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company 


Packers*  Cans  for  1938  sold  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  other  selected  points. 
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This  policy  is  economically  unsound,  inasmuch  as  the  margin 
of  profit  over  an  average  of  years  in  this  industry  is  very  small. 
For  example:  the  future  contract  price  on  Fancy  Cream  Style 
Golden  Bantam  and  Country  Gentlemen  Corn  in  1936,  quite 
generally,  was  90  cents  per  dozen.  The  spot  market  on  this 
same  corn  in  the  Fall  of  1936  and  Spring  of  1937  was  $1.25, 
and  in  some  instances  higher.  On  a  future  contract  for  each 
car  of  1,000  cases  purchased  this  buyer  had  an  advantage  of 
$700.00  per  car  on  his  merchandise  over  anyone  not  having  made 
future  purchases. 

We  must  remember  some  distributors  of  canned  foods  have 
possibly  been  more  sinned  against,  than  have  sinned.  It  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  a  contract  must  be  fair  and  equitable 
to  buyer,  as  well  as  seller.  No  doubt,  there  are  some  unscrupu¬ 
lous  buyers;  however,  the  percentage  of  unscrupulous  canners 
is  probably  as  great. 

In  October,  1936,  when  the  Association  appointed  a  representa¬ 
tive  committee,  which  geographically  represented  the  industry, 
to  investigate  and  make  what  recommendations  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  with  reference  to  an  enforceable  future  contract,  Members 
of  the  Committee,  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Administrative 
Council,  as  well  as  other  canners  forwarded  copies  of  their 
contracts  then  in  use  to  the  National  Canners  Association  counsel 
for  study  and  examination. 

From  these  various  contracts  the  counsel  made  excerpts  of 
the  most  desirable  clauses  therein,  which  were  compiled  and 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  study  and  improvement,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  After  carefully  going  over  this  material  your  Committee, 
with  the  consultation  and  help  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  counsel  made  recommendations,  which  were  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  January,  1937,  under  the  title 
“CANNING  INDUSTRY  SALES  CONTRACTS.” 

This  year  when  information  with  reference  to  enforceable 
contracts  continued  to  come  to  the  Washington  office,  it  was 
decided  to  again  take  up  this  subject  and  improve  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  last  year,  if  possible.  This  has  been  done  and 
has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  available  at  this  Convention. 

I  wish  again  to  point  out  that  in  the  formulation  of  a  contract 
it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  buyer’s  interest  as  well 
as  the  seller’s.  Any  contract  must  necessarily  be  a  fair  com¬ 
mercial  agreement  to  both  parties. 

Due  to  the  variance  in  State  laws,  as  well  as  the  variation  in 
different  geographical  localities  with  respect  to  merchandising 
particular  commodities,  it  was  deemed  impractical  to  adopt  any 
standard  contract  form.  For  example,  a  contract  type  desirable 
for  a  Middle  West  vegetable  packer  would  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  Pacific  Coast  fruit  or  fish  packer.  When  desirable, 
such  standard  contract  forms  for  certain  geographical  localities 
and  particular  canned  commodities  may  be  formulated,  within 
the  limits  permitted  by  law,  by  regional  or  commodity  groups. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  in  future  contracts  is 
that  concerning  pro-rata  delivery.  Due  to  the  many  hazards 
pertaining  to  the  canning  industry,  which  is  wholly  a  seasonal 
industry,  depending  almost  entirely  on  weather  and  crop  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guarantee  full  delivery,  unless 
the  seller  wishes  to  risk  bankruptcy  and  undertake  guaranteed 
delivery  of  products  which  may  never  be  packed.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  a  buyer  is  entitled  to  be  assured  that  a  canner 
will  not  sell  futures  beyond  a  normal  yield  of  an  -anticipated 
pack,  as  well  as  that  in  the  event  of  a  short  pack  a  justifiable 
and  equal  percentage  of  pro-rata  delivery  will  be  made  on  all 
contracts  and  of  the  canner’s  entire  pack. 

With  full  consideration  of  these  facts,  the  recommended  clause 
on  pro-rata  delivery,  in  the  pamphlet  distributed  a  year  ago, 
was  drafted.  The  past  season  the  question  arose  whether  the 
words  “failure  to  deliver  the  full  amount”  used  in  most  contracts 
applied  only  in  case  of  partial  crop  failure.  The  redrafted  pro¬ 
rata  delivery  clause  recommended  in  the  new  bulletin,  you  will 
note,  applies  in  the  failure  to  deliver  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  goods  specified  on  the  contract. 

There  are  two  methods  commonly  used  in  handling  swells,  or 
an  optional  method  to  the  buyer,  whereby  the  canner  either 
guarantees  his  products  against  all  losses  by  swells  and  spoilage 
for  a  certain  period  of  time,  or  makes  an  allowance  “in  lieu  of 
normal  swells.” 

Under  the  method  of  making  an  “allowance  in  lieu  of  normal 
swells”  it  was  necessary  both  to  define  “normal  swells”  and  to 
fix  the  percentage  of  allowance  for  the  various  classes  of 


products.  The  Conference  Committee  has  agreed  that  swells 
are  abnormal  when  they  are  more  than  double  the  amount 
allowed  on  a  percentage  basis  in  the  contract.  An  allowance  of 
14  of  1  per  cent  upon  most  vegetable  items  was  agreed  upon 
and,  14  of  1  per  cent  on  some  few  items.  They  have  likewise 
agreed  that  the  allowance  be  construed  to  apply  against  unit 
shipments  and  not  against  the  entire  contract.  In  the  new 
bulletin  the  recommended  clauses  on  swell  claims  are  explained 
in  detail. 

The  recommended  clause  on  arbitration  of  disputes  has  not 
been  revised;  however,  it  is  explained  in  considerable  detail  in 
the  newly  published  Supplementary  Bulletin  on  “CANNING 
INDUSTRY  SALES  CONTRACTS,”  and  I  would  urge  every 
canner  to  study  this  quite  carefully.  You  will  note  in  the  clause 
entitled  “Arbitiation”  we  refer  to  “Joint  Arbitration  Boards 
approved  by  National  Canners  Association.”  In  addition  there 
is  an  understanding  between  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  the  National  American  Wholesale  Grocers,  formulated  in 
1925,  that  in  case  of  disagreement  over  future  contracts,  the 
canner  has  the  privilege  of  presenting  his  case  to  the  National 
Canners  Association,  who  in  turn  would  place  the  controversy 
with  the  National  American  Wholesale  Gi-ocers,  and  they  in 
turn  with  their  members.  Conversely  any  member  of  the 
Grocers  Association  likewise  has  recourse  through  their  associa¬ 
tion  for  any  contract  violations  on  the  part  of  the  canner,  such 
as  failure  to  deliver,  etc.  This  voluntary  and  economical  method 
of  contract  obligation  is  again  being  used,  and  in  a  specific  case 
recently  has  brought  results,  and  kept  the  purchaser’s  good  will, 
rather  than  ill  will  and  costly  litigation. 

The  recommended  uniform  provision  concerning  the  guarantee 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  not  been  changed,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  quite  ample,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  affords 
buyer  and  canner  ample  protection. 

In  the  past  year  or  two  buyers  have  requested  canners  to 
sign  various  forms  of  food  and  drug  guarantees,  differing  ma¬ 
terially  in  their  makeup  and  demands.  In  most  cases  the  sug¬ 
gested  provisions  failed  to  relieve  the  seller  from  responsibility 
where  shipment  was  made  under  buyer’s  label,  or  where  the 
adulteration  or  misbranding  arose  after  sale  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  seller.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed  important 
that  the  suggested  clause  should  be  adhered  to  as  closely  as 
possible. 

Many  buyers  further  requested  that  the  guarantee  include 
language  specifying  that  the  food  is  not  adulterated,  or  mis¬ 
branded,  under  all  State  laws.  The  Committee  feels  that  any 
guarantee  which  refers  to  State  laws,  preferably,  should  be 
limited  to  the  laws  of  the  State  into  which  the  contract  requires 
the  seller  to  ship  the  products  in  question. 

Finally,  attempts  are  frequently  made  to  include  in  this  type 
of  clause  undertakings  by  the  canner  to  indemnify  and  defend 
the  buyer  against  any  and  all  claims  or  law  suits  brought  by 
consumers  or  purchasers.  Such  additions  are  usually  broadly 
worded  and  go  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  law.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  the  suggested  form  be  adhered  to  and 
that  apart  from  this  specific  guarantee,  the  usual  express  and 
implied  warranties  of  the  Uniform  Sales  Act  are  sufficient. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  any  canner,  or  group 
of  canners,  wishing  to  have  an  enforceable  future  sales  contract 
can  do  so  by  using  the  following  clauses:  Pro-Rata  Delivery, 
Tax  Clause,  Spoilage  Claims  and  Swell  Allowances,  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Agreement,  Arbitration,  Impairment  of  Credit, 
and  Risk  of  Loss,  which  are  published  in  the  new  Supplement  of 
the  “CANNING  INDUSTRY  SALES  CONTRACTS.” 

It  will  be  necessary  in  addition,  of  course,  to  add  your  own 
clause  with  reference  to  your  terms  of  shipment,  whether  sold 
f.  o.  b.  factory  or  destination,  whatever  your  own  particular 
discount  terms  are,  etc.  With  this  information  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  question  of  an  enforceable  future  sales  contract 
should  be  definitely  settled. 

It  may  be  a  good  suggestion,  of  course,  that  when  a  canner 
writes  a  future  sales  contract,  he  makes  sure  that  he  does  not 
omit  the  price  of  the  merchandise  he  is  selling. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  after  studying  all  the  material  at  hand 
with  reference  to  Sales  Contracts,  it  was  generally  concluded 
that  most  contract  forms  in  common  u.se  were  adequate  and 
legal,  and  set  forth  a  commercial  agreement  fair  to  both  buyer 
and  seller.  It  was  also  fairly  clear  that  the  real  difficulty  in 
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contracts  was  not  in  the  written  form,  but  in  two  occasional 
practices. 

First:  Modification  and  in  some  cases  emasculation  of  the 
forms  by  the  inclusion  of  additional  phrases  for  particular  cases. 
You  can  understand  that  by  taking  an  enforceable  contract  form 
and  adding  such  terms  as  “subject  approval  of  price”;  “price 
guaranteed  against  market  decline”;  “subject  approval  of 
samples  when  packed”;  the  extending  of  terms;  and,  particular 
delivery  and  storage  agreements,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  the 
practice  of  writing  into  a  future  contract  a  separate  option  to 
the  buyer  giving  him  the  privilege  of  modifying  the  quantities 
contracted  for  by  notice  prior  to  a  certain  date, — that  a  contract 
containing  these  clauses  would  merely  be  a  buyer’s  option  and 
there  would  be  no  legal  question  involved,  but  the  sole  question 
would  be  one  of  business  policy. 

Secondly:  In  the  failure  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a  future 
contract  as  written.  For  obvious  reasons  many  canners  having 
firm  and  valid  future  sales  contracts,  for  commercial  undesira¬ 
bility,  fail  to  enforce  these  contracts.  This  is  a  matter  of  policy 
for  each  individual  canner  to  decide;  however,  the  form  of  his 
future  contract  should  not  necessarily  be  faulty  under  conditions 
such  as  these. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  again  say  the  real  difficulties 
in  current  contracts  is  not  so  much  in  the  form  itself,  but  in 
the  additions  usually  written  into  contracts,  for  special  sales 
and  the  failure  of  enforcement  for  various  reasons.  Finally,  I 
wish  to  repeat  the  comments  of  another  packer,  “A  contract  is 
as  good  as  the  man  who  makes  it.” 

PRESIDENT  DULANY :  Mr.  Krimendahl  stated  that  copies 
of  this  latest  bulletin  are  in  the  hall  and  can  be  secured  as  you 
leave.  I  suggest  that  you  not  only  take  one  with  you,  but,  in 
consulting  it,  be  sure  to  differentiate  between  that  one  and 
the  one  published  a  year  ago.  The  title  is  different  and  the 
date,  of  course,  will  be  1938  and  there  isn’t  any  need  of  having 
needless  confusion  between  this  year’s  bulletin  and  last  year’s 
bulletin. 

Our  second  speaker  on  the  subject  of  contracts  is  a  man 
who  for  a  few  years’  back  was  President  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers’  Association.  Both  before  and  since  that  time  he  has 
been  very  active  on  problems  affecting  the  whole  industry  in 
our  section,  and  active  also  on  National  Association  Committees. 
He  has  been  quite  active  on  this  matter  of  industry  sales  con¬ 
tracts  and  during  the  past  year  was  Chairman  of  a  Contract 
Enforcement  League  which  was  formed  in  the  Tri-State 
territory. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  for  us  to  hear  from  Mr.  F.  Hall 
Wrightson  of  Easton,  Maryland. 

MR.  WRIGHTSON :  I  have  prepared  a  paper.  You  may 
find  that  it  overlaps  somewhat  the  talk  that  has  just  been  given 
by  the  previous  speaker.  However,  if  you  will  permit,  I  will 
proceed  with  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

Canners'  Sales  Contracts 

By  F.  Hall  Wrightson 

Easton,  Maryland 

Last  summer  when  canners  began  shipping  against  their 
.  future  sales  they  found  in  numerous  cases  that  buyers  were 
unwilling  to  accept  delivery  at  future  contract  prices  in  the  face 
of  low  spot  prices.  This  condition  demonstrated  to  them  the 
need  for  concerted  action  in  the  enforcement  of  their  sales 
contracts. 

A  meeting  was  called  in  Baltimore  at  which  time  it  was 
decided  to  form  an  Enforcement  League,  financed  by  those 
canners  desiring  protection.  This  League  was  to  be  managed 
by  a  Committee  elected  by  the  firms  participating.  The  duty 
of  the  Committee  was  to  take  over  the  battle  for  any  member 
or  subscriber  who  reported  a  rejection  or  violation  of  contract, 
to  employ  the  necessary  legal  assistance,  and  to  attempt  to 
bring  the  case  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Dues  were  set  at 
14  cent  per  case  on  all  future  sales  of  the  commodity  on  which 
the  canner  desired  protection,  with  $25.00  as  a  minimum  to  any 
member. 

The  Committee  selected  an  attorney  to  pass  on  all  contracts 
in  question  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  validity  of 


the  contracts  and  as  to  the  general  course  of  procedure.  If  the 
contract  was  considered  legally  binding  the  next  step  was  to 
secure  good  legal  assistance  in  the  city  in  which  action  was  to 
be  brought  and  to  proceed  with  the  case. 

A  number  of  cases  of  supposed  breach  of  contract  were  re¬ 
ported,  but  in  most  of  them  it  was  found  that  weakness  in  the 
contracts  and  other  extenuating  circumstances  gave  sufficient 
opportunity  for  unscrupulous  buyers  to  turn  them  to  their  own 
advantage.  In  several  cases  we  found  that  the  difficulty  was 
caused  not  entirely  by  an  unscrupulous  buyer  but  by  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  broker,  whose  desire  to  look  after  his  canners’  in¬ 
terests  was  entirely  secondary  to  his  desire  to  make  sales.  These 
sales  in  some  cases  turned  out  to  be  so  engineered  and  so  quali¬ 
fied  by  verbal  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  the  broker  that 
they  were  simply  sales  options.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  my 
observation  that  such  methods,  either  by  buyers  or  brokers,  are 
exceptions. 

The  very  fact  that  such  sharp  dealing  is  the  exception  has 
caused  canners  at  times  to  be  careless  in  the  wording  of  their 
future  contracts  and  thereby  invite  trouble  when  such  conditions 
as  the  present  exist. 

These  sharp  trading  methods  are  not  confined  entirely  to 
buyers  and  brokers.  They  exist  among  canners  as  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  sharp  practices  by  canners  are  pointed  to  by 
some  buyers  as  their  excuse  for  their  own  present  attitude. 

The  results  of  the  activities  of  the  Enforcement  League  have 
been,  in  my  opinion,  of  great  value  to  its  members  and  to  the 
industry,  and  not  the  least  of  these  results  has  been  the  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  who  would  break  a  contract  that 
there  was  an  organization  ready  to  go  to  bat  for  the  canner  if 
the  contract  which  he  had  with  that  buyer  was  not  lived  up  to. 
The  saving  resulting  from  this  phase  of  the  League  work  cannot 
be  measured,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  great. 

The  other  valuable  result  was  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  cause  of  broken  contracts  was  due  to  poorly  written 
ones.  This  points  to  our  first  work  for  the  future.  In  our 
examination  of  these  contracts  we  found  many  that  would  have 
been  perfectly  enforceable  had  they  not  been  weakened  by  the 
insertion  of  some  clause  such  as  “subject  to  approval  of  samples” 
without  tying  that  clause  up  to  just  what  to  be  the  measure  by 
which  approval  was  to  be  judged,  as  for  instance,  a  definite 
statement  of  the  U.  S.  Grade  to  be  delivered,  or  “equal  to  samples 
submitted”  coupled  with  an  agreement  for  the  retention  of 
duplicate  samples  by  a  party  acceptable  to  each  principal.  Lack¬ 
ing  these  definite  statements,  neither  buyer  nor  seller  had  a 
definite  goal  to  reach  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract. 

I  believe  that  the  Enforcement  League  as  organized  has  a 
particular  weakness  in  its  financial  setup. 

As  I  understand,  the  purpose  of  the  League  as  originally  con¬ 
ceived  is  to  be  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  insurance  company, 
to  which  each  participant  is  to  pay  certain  dues  based  on  future 
sales  just  as  a  policyholder  would  pay  a  premium  for  protection 
in  case  of  death  or  fire.  The  function  of  the  League  as  conceived 
was  to  set  up  a  fund  with  these  dues  and  to  protect  the  sub¬ 
scriber  by  taking  over  the  cost  of  the  legal  defense  of  his  rights. 

The  great  difference  between  the  set-up  of  the  League  and 
that  of  an  insurance  company,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
losses  sustained  by  insurance  companies  are  fairly  regular  in 
their  occurrence  and  fairly  uniform  one  year  with  another; 
whereas  the  expenditures  by  the  League  would  vary  greatly. 
Fires  and  deaths  help  the  insurance  companies  to  sell  more 
insurance  and  their  regularity  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  company. 

In  the  case  of  the  League  I  foresee  that  its  activities  would 
be  spasmodic,  dependent  upon  market  conditions.  There  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  periods  of  several  years’  duration  in  which  there 
would  be  very  little  use  for  its  services.  During  these  periods 
I  anticipate  that  the  payment  of  dues  by  canners  would  become 
more  and  more  unpopular  as  the  service  rendered  by  the  League 
was  so  seldom  needed.  This  would  result  in  loss  of  interest  and 
loss  of  revenue  so  that  when  some  such  emergency  as  that 
which  occurred  this  summer  was  suddenly  faced,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  would  not  be  in  a  healthy  position  to  meet  it  successfully. 
Also,  at  such  times  there  would  likely  arise  disputes  from  those 
whose  dues  had  helped  to  build  up  the  financial  reserves  of  the 
League,  but  who  had  finally  tired  of  paying  and  had  dropped 
out.  I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
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very  difficult  to  keep  such  a  League  sailing  on  an  even  financial 
keel. 

It  is  my  thought,  therefore,  that  the  work  which  the  League 
is  doing  can  be  best  done  in  a  slightly  diffei'ent  way,  and  that 
the  way  which  I  visualize  has  a  much  broader  field,  and  would 
be  much  more  effective  than  simply  the  enforcement  of  contracts. 

I  would  suggest  that  each  local  association  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  National  Association  in  establishing  “Com¬ 
mittees  on  Sales  Contracts.”  The  first  work  of  these  committees 
will  be  to  prepare  and  to  educate  their  own  canners  in  the  use 
of  proper  and  binding  contracts,  and  to  do  this  work  thoroughly 
throughout  their  respective  territories. 

In  preparing  a  contract  the  manner  in  which  the  quality  of 
the  product  is  to  be  determined  should  be  carefully  and  spe¬ 
cifically  set  forth,  for  instance,  as  stated  pi-eviously,  by  providing 
for  U.  S.  Government  grading  or  by  providing  for  the  retention 
of  duplicate  samples. 

Most  contracts  contain  a  pro-rata  clause  as  a  protection  to 
the  canner  in  times  of  extreme  crop  failure.  This  is  a  necessary 
protection,  because  there  are  times  when  crop  failures  cut  pro¬ 
duction  to  almost  n(. thing.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  have 
been  times  when  an  occasional  canner  has  made  use  of  this  clause 
to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  buyer  to  whom  he  had  sold 
futures. 

Therefore,  in  preparing  a  contract,  the  buyer’s  rights  should 
be  protected  by  a  definite  statement  that  in  view  of  the  pro-rata 
clause  contained  in  the  contract  the  seller  agrees  not  to  sell  as 
futures  more  than  a  given  percentage  of  his  prospective  pack  as 
determined  by  his  contracted  acreage  and  his  past  average  yield 
per  acre. 

With  these  two  primary  sources  of  trouble  covered  in  a 
definite  manner  and  with  an  arbitration  clause  in  every  contract, 
the  canner  is  in  a  position  to  call  for  arbitration  in  case  of  a 
rejection,  and  this  arbitration  will  be  administered  by  a  board 
consisting  of  buyers  who  are  in  competition  with  each  other  and 
unwilling  therefore  to  see  any  advantage  given  to  one  of  their 
competitors  unless  it  is  merited.  Likewise,  the  buyer  who  has 
received  a  short  delivery  has  the  opportunity  of  arbitration  and 
thereby  can  have  an  investigation  made  to  see  if  the  offending 
canner  carried  out  his  contract  in  regard  to  conservative  selling 
and  that  short  delivery  was  due  to  conditions  entirely  beyond 
the  canner’s  control. 

This  plan  of  arbitration  is  one  which  we  already  have  available 
for  our  use,  one  which  would  cause  no  radical  change  in  the 
present  principles  embodied  in  our  contracts,  and  one  which  leads 
toward  good  will  rather  than  ill  will  between  buyer  and  seller. 
It  is  both  simple  and  inexpensive  and  can  therefore  be  expected 
to  become  fairly  universal  in  its  use,  and  after  all,  compliance 
with  contracts  both  by  buyer  and  seller  must  be  practically  uni¬ 
versal,  for  one  or  two  violations  encourage  others  and  penalize 
not  only  the  canner  but  the  buyer  who  is  trying  to  live  up  to 
his  contracts  but  who  is  faced  with  unfair  competition  from 
the  competing  buyer  who  has  successfully  violated  his  contracts. 

After  promulgating  satisfactory  sales  contracts  the  duties  of 
the  committees  will  then  be  to  work  out  for  their  canners  certain 
methods  and  rules  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  cases  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  contracts,  and  in  this  to  make  available  to  their  members 
the  services  of  the  Association  and  of  its  attorney  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only. 

As  most  sales  contracts  contain  an  arbitration  clause  it  would 
seem  in  these  cases  that  court  action  is  only  necessary  when 
either  party  refuses  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  and  in  such  cases 
the  question  before  the  court  would  not  be  whether  the  buyer 
should  accept  shipment,  but  whether  the  buyer  should  accept 
arbitration.  In  other  words,  arbitration  is  the  court  of  last 
resort  in  most  of  our  present  contracts,  and  the  stress  on  this 
whole  matter  should  be  placed  on  the  problem  incident  thereto. 

If  court  procedure  becomes  necessary  in  a  few  cases  in  order 
to  secure  arbitration,  then  let  the  Association' furnish  such  legal 
advice  as  will  help  guide  the  canner  involved.  With  such  advice 
based  on  increasing  experience  as  time  goes  on,  the  canner  is 
prepared  to  proceed  with  'his  own  case  and  at  his  own  expense. 

The  records  which  will  accumulate  in  the  files  of  the  various 
associations  pertaining  to  broken  contracts  or  to  attempts  to 
break  them  may  be  of  value  at  times  to  canners  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  finding  out  the  past  performance  of  a  buyer  before 
making  a  contract  with  him, 


In  closing  I  might  add  that  the  plan  as  suggested  has  recently 
been  adopted  by  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  with  instructions  to  proceed  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  sales  contracts  and  to  carry  on  an  active  educational 
campaign  among  canners  in  its  own  territory  in  order  that 
every  canner  may  be  contract-conscious,  and  each  shall  know 
what  to  avoid  and  what  to  include  in  the  making  of  a  binding 
contract. 

Action  along  similar  lines  should  be  taken  by  other  local 
associations,  and  I  believe  that  this  National  Association  has  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  render  a  much  needed  service  to  the 
canning  industry  by  taking  an  active  lead  in  this  work,  and 
thereby  establishing  the  fact  that  a  proper  organization  does 
exist.  This  in  itself  will  prevent  many  a  dispute  before  it  is  born. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY :  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
these  two  thoughtful  addresses  have  added  a  good  deal  to  our 
conception  of  uhe  problem  and  some  ideas  of  its  solution.  You 
are  aware,  of  course,  that  both  these  speeches  will  be  published 
and  undoubtedly  many  of  you  will  want  to  refer  to  them  with 
care.  I  am  sure  the  suggestions  that  Mr.  Wrightson  has  made 
will  be  considered  by  Mr.  Krimendahl’s  Committee. 

You  are  well  aware  that  the  Association  has  to  rely  in  many 
matters  upon  consultation  and  advice  of  its  Counsel  and  you 
are  thoroughly  aware  that  we  possess  Counsel  which  is  among 
the  most  capable  in  the  country;  not  only  the  most  capable  in 
Washington  but  the  mosi  capable  in  the  United  States. 

The  senior  member  of  our  Counsel  will  address  the  Conven¬ 
tion  tomorrow  morning,  but  our  most  intimate  contact  day  by 
day  is  with  the  member  of  that  firm  who  will  speak  to  us  this 
morning.  During  the  several  year’s  that  he  has  acted  in  that 
capacity  all  of  us  who  have  had  any  acquaintance  with  him 
have  learned  to  respect  his  judgment  and  his  knowledge  of  law 
and  his  practical  concern  to  the  highest  degree.  He  will  speak 
to  us  on  the  subject  of  “Recent  National  Developments.” 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  on  Mr.  H.  Thomas  Austern  to  speak 
at  this  time. 

Recent  National  Developments 

By  H.  Thomas  Austern 
of  Counsel  for  N.  C.  A. 

SOME  years’  ago  there  was  popularized  a  game  which  most 
of  us  played  called  “Monopoly”.  You  will  remember  that  in 
that  game  you  were  given  a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
property  and  thereafter  your  fortunes  were  dependent  upon 
what  was  written  on  a  card  that  you  selected  from  a  turned- 
down  deck. 

It  seerrred  to  irre  that  perhaps  the  most  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  the  many  subjects  that  I  have  to  handle  this  morn¬ 
ing  would  be  to  consider  that  we  are  playing,  all  of  us  together, 
a  game  of  Monopoly,  and  that  I  have  a  lot  of  cards  here  and  I 
am  going  to  turn  them  over  and  we  are  going  to  see  what  effect 
the  directions  and  story  written  on  each  card  will  have  on  the 
business  game.  We  have  a  great  many  varied  cards,  and  I  hope 
some  of  them  will  be  interesting. 

Before  turning  any  of  them  up  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  look 
at  the  historical  background  against  which  we  are  going  to  play 
this  game. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  events  in  the  past  year 
politically  have  been  ihe  two  defeats  of  the  Administration,  the 
two  political  rebukes.  The  first  involved  the  President’s 
Supi’eme  Court  plan.  This  you  will  remember  came  to  a  very 
dramatic  close  with  the  death  of  Senator  Robinson  and  since 
then  Father  Time  has  practically  made  the  problem  non¬ 
existent.  For  the  President  has  had  the  opportunity  to  appoint 
two  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  of  them  indeed  having 
been  scheduled  to  speak  here  this  afternoon. 

These  changes  in  personnel  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  affected 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  legislation. 

The  second  political  rebuke  consisted  in  the  results  or,  lack 
of  results  at  the  Special  Session.  That  was  called,  you  will 
remember,  on  November  15  for  the  express  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  for  subjects:  Farm  legislation,  an  hour  and  wage  law,  a 
housing  bill,  and  government  reorganization.  When  the  Special 
Session  ended  before  Christmas  there  was  no  enacted  housing 
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Improve  Quality  and  Profits 

with  Sinclair-Scott  Equipment 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  grader  build¬ 
ing.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except  the  larger 
sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  feet  of  the  feed  end,  leav¬ 
ing  7i  feet  for  exact  grading.  These  peas  are  floated  in  water 
back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving  a  thorough  wasb.  Canners  are 
assured  not  only  the  best  machine  available  for  tbe  purpose  but 
a  bigber  return  for  their  improved  quality  packs. 


The  new  OxupeJi  OJLp. 


CORN  TRIMMER 

Taper  Tip  is  designed  to  cut  away  only  the  worm 
eaten  tip  of  the  ear,  saving  much  good  corn,  that  is 
lost  in  hand  trimming. 

The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over. 

Sturdy  in  construction — Simple  of  operation. 

ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN 
REMOVER  &  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from .  peas  and  beans, 
this  “after  blanch  washer”  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  actually 
makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course,  more  salable. 

Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve.  Inside  is  a  water 
pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that  assure  a  thorough  wash. 

It  works  equally  well  on  peas,  stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 
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law  but  merely  a  bill  in  Conference;  there  was  no  farm  bill, 
but  instead  there  was  a  legislative  jigsaw  puzzle  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  is  still  trying  to  put  together;  the  hour  and 
wage  bill  had  been  recommitted,  and  nothing  had  been  done 
about  government  reorganization. 

The  regular  session  which  began  in  January  has  thus  far 
seen  a  sectional  filibuster  in  the  Senate  and  merely  routine  work 
in  the  House.  True  it  is  that  there  is  a  Special  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Investigate  Unemployment  and  Relief  that  has  been 
listening  to,  rather  than  criticizing,  certain  industrial  witnesses, 
and  it  is  said  that  there  is  abroad  in  Washington,  and  possibly 
in  the  land,  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  with  business.  How 
longlived  that  is  to  be  or  how  productive  only  the  next  few 
months  will  demonstrate. 

There,  if  you  please,  is  the  board  on  which  we  may  turn 
our  cards  over. 

Taking  up  the  first  card  I  see  that  it  is  marked  “Social 
Security  Taxes  and  Other  Matters,”  and  I  find  written  at  the 
top  of  it  “No  Immediate  Prospects — Possible  Relief  in  the 
Future.” 

Turning  it  over  for  the  detailed  story,  it  can  be  said  that  in 
this  field  of  Social  Security,  gentlemen,  the  past  year  has  seen 
a  great  many  developments.  From  a  program  that  was  so  new 
that  the  first  we  heard  of  it  was  two  years’  ago,  by  the  end 
of  1937  every  state  in  the  Union  and  every  Federal  Territory 
now  has  a  state  or  territorial  unemployment  compensation 
statute.  The  program  covers  the  entire  country.  There  are 
no  states  which  do  not  have  such  a  law. 

Those  laws,  if  you  please,  cover  21  million  workers.  The 
actual  payment  of  unemployment  benefits  began  January  1st 
of  this  year  in  22  states  and  by  July  1st  of  this  year  benefit 
payments  will  have  begun  in  every  state.  As  you  gentlemen 
probably  know,  the  taxes  under  the  Federal  Old-Age  Insurance 
program  became  effective  the  first  of  last  year  and  the  Social 
Security  Board  has  already  paid  a  large  number  of  claims  for 
lump  sum  death  benefits,  although  the  regular  monthly  benefits 
do  not  begin  until  1942. 

Probably  the  most  important  development  in  the  field  of 
Social  Security  was  the  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  the  entire  program.  These  decisions,  rendered 
last  spring,  dealt  with  every  phase  of  Social  Security,  State 
and  Federal,  and  in  one  sweep  removed  every  doubt  as  to 
constitutionality.  Accordingly,  Social  Security  legislation,  both 
State  and  Federal,  is  probably  now  an  accepted  part  of  our 
political  economy.  The  program  is  with  us;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  constitutionality. 

As  far  as  canners  are  concerned,  probably  the  most  serious 
problem  in  connection  with  this  program  is  the  matter  of 
taxes  on  the  wages  of  seasonal  workers.  Every  transient,  every 
farmer’s  boy,  every  housewife  who  works  in  the  canning  plant 
for  even  an  hour  or  two  or  a  day  or  two  during  the  canning 
season,  is  universally  subject  to  these  state  laws  and  several 
taxes  must  be  paid  on  the  wages  of  those  seasonal  employees. 
Even  more  burdensome  for  the  smaller  canner  is  the  matter 
of  records  because  for  each  of  these  seasonal  workers  you  must 
have  a  Social  Security  account  number  and  if  he  hasn’t  got  it 
you  have  to  get  it  for  him.  You  must  have  names,  account 
numbers  and  wages,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  gentlemen  are 
familiar  with  those  forms.  The  inquiries  which  we  have  received 
in  Washington  indicate  that  many  canners  have  had  more  trouble 
with  the  records  than  they  probably  had  with  the  taxes. 

As  far  as  the  seasonal  workers  are  concerned,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  they  will  get  substantial  benefits  under  the  state 
statutes.  I  had  originally  planned  to  develop  the  reasons  why. 
I  don’t  think  this  will  be  necessary  except  to  suggest  that  in 
order  to  become  a  beneficiary  under  a  state  unemployment 
statute  the  seasonal  worker  must  have  worked  a  certain  amount 
of  time,  usually  the  equivalent  of  eight  full  weeks.  He  or  she 
must  be  willing  to  accept  other  employment,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  other  “ifs”  and  “buts”  attached  to  the  allowance  of 
benefits.  The  result  is  that  as  to  these  seasonal  workers  in 
many  of  the  states,  on  whose  wages  you  gentlemen  are  paying 
taxes,  it  is  very  unlikely  whether  they  will  ever  get  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits. 

Because  of  this  disparity  between  the  taxing  and  benefit 
clauses  in  the  state  statutes,  a  fairly  good  case  may  some  day — 
I  say  some  day — ^be  made  out  for  possibly  exempting  the  wages 


of  these  seasonal  workers  from  taxes.  There  are  many  difficul¬ 
ties  at  present  in  doing  so.  The  first  is  that  this  program  is 
new;  they  are  not  going  to  curtail  its  scope.  It  probably  would 
be  very  easy  to  secure  an  amendment  broadening  the  coverage; 
it  would  be  very  difficult  at  this  time  to  secure  one  narrowing 
the  coverage.  In  addition,  this  question  of  seasonal  workers  and 
how  long  they  work  is  something  that  everybody  knows  about, 
but  you  cannot  get  any  adequate  figures  to  prove  it.  There  is 
a  surprising  dearth  of  statistical  information  demonstrating 
what  we  all  know.  The  Association,  I  might  say,  is  intensely 
at  work  on  this  problem  and  we  are  getting  what  we  can. 

Just  one  other  matter  and  I  think  we  can  discard  this  card, 
and  that  is  that  many  states  have  merit  clauses  under  which 
the  amount  of  taxes  which  the  employer  has  to  pay  on  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  benefits 
which  are  paid  out  to  his  employees.  If  it  should  develop  that 
those  employees  on  whom  you  are  paying  your  taxes  do  not  get 
benefits,  there  will  probably  be  some  relief  in  the  future  in 
those  merit  clauses.  We  ask  that  you  cooperate  with  us  in 
developing  the  statistical  picture  so  that  this  program  which 
has  come  to  stay  may  be  worked  out  most  equitably  in  the 
canning  industry. 

I  see  that  this  next  card  has  the  title  “Food  and  Drug  Legis¬ 
lation,”  and  the  little  catch  phrase,  “Situation  Satisfactory — 
Enactment  This  Session  Likely.” 

The  current  story  of  Food  and  Drug  Legislation  can  be  told 
very  briefly.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress  Senator  Cope¬ 
land  introduced  this  food  and  drug  bill  (S.  5),  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  9,  1937,  and  was  sent  to  the  House.  In  the 
House  there  were  six  bills  on  food  and  drug,  the  principal  one 
of  which  was  H.  R.  300,  Mr.  Chapman’s  bill.  After  the  Copeland 
bill  had  passed  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  On  August  19  that 
Committee,  through  a  Subcommittee,  released  a  new  bill  which 
the  Subcommittee  had  approved  and  was  presenting  to  the  full 
Committee.  The  letter  that  accompanied  this  Print  practically 
said,  “Gentlemen,  this  is  what  we  are  thinking  about;  tell  us 
what  you  think  about  it.” 

I  might  say  that  that  Committee  Print  No.  3  is  satisfactory  in 
the  large.  It  does  not  provide  and  it  is  not  intended  to  provide 
for  government  grade  labeling,  and  it  is  expected  that  with  the 
inclusion  of  certain  perfecting  language  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Committee,  there  will  be  no  question  about  this. 

This  new  House  proposal  does  not  give  control  of  advertising 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  because  by  another  bill,  called 
the  Wheeler-Lea  Bill  (S.  1077),  the  control  of  food  and  drug 
advertising  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Committee  Print  No.  3,  is,  however,  unsatisfactory  because  it 
leaves  out  court  review.  It  provides  for  wide  administrative 
regulations.  It  does  not  provide  for  adequate  court  review  or 
what  the  administrative  officers  will  do.  This  omission  has  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  the  legislative  Com¬ 
mittee’s  representatives  have  talked  with  the  House  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  court  review  section  will 
probably  be  included.  At  least,  we  hope  so. 

Consequently,  gentlemen,  after  a  period  of  almost  five  years 
in  which  we  have  been  talking  about  Food  and  Drug  legislation 
it  really  looks  as  though  some  law  may  pass.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  too  optimistic,  but  I  think  perhaps  we  will  see  a  statute  this 
session. which,  while  it  confers  the  widest  authority  on  adminis¬ 
trative  officials,  will  adequately  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
canning  industry. 

Here  is  a  card  that  is  called  “Farm  Legislation”  and  I  see 
that  somebody  wrote  across  the  top  of  that  “No  Hits — No 
Runs — No  Errors.”  But  let’s  see  just  what  the  story  is  on 
farm  legislation  and  how  you  can  move  the  pieces  around  on 
your  own  business  board. 

On  December  10  last,  the  House  passed  a  farm  bill  providing 
for  elaborate  control  of  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  a  number 
of  other  commodities,  and  making  very  elaborate  provisions 
for  quotas  and  what  was  called  voluntary  control.  I  haven’t  a 
note  on  that  bill  but  I  think  it  was  197  pages  long.  On  December 
17  the  Senate  passed  its  farm  bill,  making  equally  elaborate 
but  different  and  somewhat  more  stringent  compulsory  provisions 
for  the  control  of  these  commodities.  The  combined  effort  of  the 
two  Houses,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference  Committee, 
totals  206  printed  pages.  It  is  a  very  nice  book.  I  don’t  think 
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many  people  have  read  it  and  I  don’t  think  many  people  can 
understand  it  and  I  think  the  Conference  Committee  isn’t  going 
to  bother  to  read  it;  I  think  they  are  going  to  write  a  new 
bill.  But  that  is  the  farm  bill. 

So  far  as  our  examination  shows,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
great,  big  legislative  jigsaw  puzzle  that  directly  affects  the 
canning  industry  except  insofar  as  the  control  of  the  use  of 
land  affects  the  amount  of  acreage  available  for  canning  crops. 

In  addition,  the  farm  bill  provides  for  continuation  of  the 
so-called  Soil  Conservation  program.  Indeed,  if  it  takes  them 
as  long  to  write  this  new  farm  bill  as  some  people  think  it 
will,  it  may  be  that  for  the  season  1938  the  Soil  Conservation 
payments  alone  will  be  continued. 

I  would  like  to  urge  each  of  you  gentlemen  to  read  the 
pamphlet  that  was  circulated  on  March  13,  1937,  in  which  Dr. 
Woodbury  boiled  down  about  500  pages  of  regulations  into  a 
four-page  pamphlet  telling  each  canner  just  how  much  was 
paid  to  a  grower  for  growing  particular  kinds  of  canning  crops. 
I  can  also  state  that  if  and  when  the  Soil  Conservation  program 
is  changed  for  this  year  there  will  be  a  further  pamphlet. 

Passing  the  big  farm  bill,  we  find  that  during  the  last  year 
the  marketing  control  sections  of  the  old  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  were  re-enacted.  These,  you  will  remember,  exempt 
all  canning  crops  except  asparagus  and  olives,  and  canning 
crops,  therefore,  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  an  imposed 
marketing  control  scheme.  For  technical  reasons  occasioned  by 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  A.A.A. 
to  re-enact  these  marketing  control  laws  and  the  re-enactment 
continued  the  exemptions.  However,  there  are  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  at  this  moment  three  bills  to  eliminate  the  exemption  for 
canning  crops,  one  by  Senator  Bone  of  Washington,  one  by 
Senator  Johnson  of  California  and  one  by  Senator  McAdoo  of 
California.  At  the  time  the  A.A.A.  marketing  sections  were 
re-enacted  two  attempts  were  made,  and  defeated,  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  for  canning  crops.  Those  bills  are  still  in  Com¬ 
mittee  but  the  subject  is  not  completely  dead. 

During  the  year  the  Senate  also  passed  a  resolution  request¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  please  figure  out  some 
method  for  crop  insurance  for  canning  crops.  That  resolution 
is  pending  in  the  House. 

During  the  year  also  Congress  extended  the  power  of  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  until  late  1939  so  that  that 
organization,  which  as  you  know  buys  surplus  crops  and  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  is  still  in  existence. 

Now  this  is  of  interest  to  some  of  you  because,  as  you  know, 
on  January  7th  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
announced  that  it  would  be  interested  in  buying  some  peas. 
Gentlemen,  the  relation  between  the  Government  buying  surplus 
canned  foods  and  the  fact  that  the  canning  industry  is  .exempt 
from  any  production  control  scheme,  that  striking  relation  is 
occupying  the  thought  of  a  great  many  canners,  and  I  suggest 
to  you  that  consideration  of  those  two  facts  might  prove 
interesting. 

Here  is  another  card  marked  “Hours  and  Wages”  and  I  find 
that  it  has  the  word  “Stalemate”  on  it. 

That  story  you  probably  know  from  the  newspapers.  Last 
July  the  Senate  passed  what  was  then  called  the  Black-Connery 
Bill.  That  Bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  exempted  the  packing 
of  perishable  agricultural  and  fishery  products  from  any  limita¬ 
tion  of  hours.  About  a  week  later,  on  August  7th,  the  House 
Labor  Committee  reported  a  bill,  calling  it  the  Black-Connery 
Bill  again,  and  I  might  say  that  the  House  Labor  Committee 
bill  contained  substantially  the  same  exemption  as  to  hours. 

You  gentlemen  probably  know  what  happened.  The  House  bill 
became  stymied  in  the  Rules  Committee  because  in  order  to  get 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  it  had  to  go  through  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  was  the  situation  when  the  regular  session 
ended. 

In  the  Special  Session  218  Congressmen  signed  a  petition 
to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor.  Please  remember  that  218  because 
I  think  it  is  significant  in  connection  with  the  vote  that  was 
taken  later.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  Representatives,  then, 
voted  to  take  the  bill  away  from  the  Rules  Committee  and  to 
debate  it.  In  the  succeeding  House  debate  they  considered  not 
only  the  Black-Connery  bill,  but  they  debated  four  other  bills. 
The  course  of  the  debate  can  charitably  be  described  as  confused. 
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Finally,  on  December  17,  about  a  month  ago,  the  House,  after 
this  furious,  confused  debate,  voted  216  to  198  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  Labor  Committee.  Now  you  will  observe, 
gentlemen,  that  while  218  Congressmen  voted  to  bring  the  bill  to 
a  vote,  20  less  voted  to  keep  it  there  after  they  had  debated  it. 
They  could  muster  only  198  votes  to  continue  the  debate.  That 
was  the  end  of  that  story  for  the  Special  Session. 

In  his  annual  message  on  the  3rd  of  January,  the  President  re¬ 
newed  his  demand  for  hour  and  wage  legislation.  On  January 
12,  the  House  Committee,  which  now  had  the  baby  back  in  its 
lap,  voted  to  report  some  bill.  They  said,  “We  are  going  to 
report  a  hill.”  At  the  moment  they  have  before  them  five 
different  bills  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  so-called  American 
Federation  of  Labor  bill  which  says  flatly  forty  hours  a  week 
and  no  longer,  forty  cents  an  hour  and  no  less.  They  have  that 
type,  and  then  they  have  all  sorts  of  bills  ranging  to  the  bill 
which  throws  the  whole  question  to  the  Labor  Standards  Board, 
conferring  discretionary  power  upon  an  administrative  agency. 
The  Committee  is  going  to  hold  further  meetings  to  decide  just 
how  they  are  going  to  dress  the  child  up  again.  The  prospects 
seem  to  be  that  there  will  be  some  modified  hour  and  wage  bill 
sent  out  to  the  floor  by  that  Committee.  What  its  fate  will  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  for  one  would  not  care  to  guess. 

Your  Legislative  Committee  has,  of  course,  followed  this  bill 
very  closely,  will  continue  to  follow  it  closely,  and  you  will  as 
usual  be  kept  advised.  So  I  think  we  can  take  that  as 
“stalemate”. 

Here  is  a  card  labeled  “Further  Government  Regulation.” 
I  find  that  somebody  has  written  on  this  card  the  words,  “Much 
Talk,  Some  Action — Requires  Careful  Watching.” 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  assume  that  all  efforts  toward  the 
further  control  of  business  have  been  abandoned.  Anyone  who 
entertains  that  idea  had  better  read  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General,  particularly  those  portions  of  it  which  were  written  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  in  which  you  will 
find  a  fairly  strong  statement  that  the  present  anti-trust  laws 
are  largely  ineffective  and  that  we  need  further  regulation. 
While  Mr.  Jackson’s  striking  language  does  not  refer  specifically 
either  to  the  foods  industry  or  to  the  canning  industry,  it  does 
pay  its  respects  to  agricultural  prices. 

Perhaps  indicative  of  the  direction  in  which  fhis  further 
control  may  move  is  a  bill  called  the  Borah-O’Mahoney  Federal 
Licensing  proposal.  This  bill  would  require  all  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  secure  licenses  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  You  gentlemen  in  the  canning 
industry  have  heard  the  word  “license”  before,  and  as  a  part 
of  your  education,  at  a  fairly  high  rate  of  tuition,  you  have 
learned  that  whenever  you  have  a  license  you  have  a  condition 
on  which  the  license  is  either  issued  or  withheld.  Among  the 
conditions  which  this  Borah-O’Mahoney  bill,  requiring  every 
corporation  engaging  in  interstate  commerce  to  secure  a  license. 
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would  be  the  power  to  regulate  labor  relations,  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  corporate  powers  and  capital  structure,  relations  with 
stockholders  and  internal  financial  management.  Every  cor¬ 
poration  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  would  have  to  file 
very  detailed  reports  showing  their  entire  business.  Violation 
of  any  of  these  provisions  or  of  the  anti-trust  laws  would  mean 
that  you  would  lose  your  license. 

I  don’t  want  to  outline  that  bill  in  detail  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  orally,  but  I  do  ask  that  you  look  at  the 
Information  Letter  for  December  30  in  which  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  boil  it  down  and  to  tell  you  what  it  is  about.  While 
the  President  has  not  said  he  approves  the  Borah-O’Mahoney 
bill,  he  has  said  that  he  likes  the  idea  but  he  does  not  think 
the  Borah-O’Mahoney  bill  goes  far  enough.  So  I  would  suggest 
that  you  examine  it. 

More  directly  in  view,  because  it  has  passed  both  Houses,  is 
a  little  bill  called  the  Wheeler-Lea  Bill  (S.  1077).  That  is  the 
bill  that  puts  the  control  of  advertising  of  foods  and  drugs  into 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  that  took  it  away  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But,  apart  from  that,  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill  is  very  interesting  because  it  changes  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  law.  You  will  remember  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  can  deal  at  present  with  unfair  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  commerce.  In  other  words,  before  they  can  issue  an 
order  they  must  find  that  the  practice  they  complain  about 
injures  a  competitor  and  has  some  effect  upon  competition.  The 
Wheeler-Lea  bill  changes  all  that  and  it  says  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  deal  not  only  with  unfair  methods  of 
competition  but  also  with  any  unfair  or  deceptive  action  or 
practices.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  competition  any  more  but  simply  will 
investigate  anyone  and  determine  whether  what  they  are  doing 
in  business  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  unfair  or 
deceptive. 

I  have  some  notion  of  what  the  word  “deceptive”  means 
legally.  I  think  it  connotes  some  element  of  fraud  or  deceit. 
Just  what  the  word  “unfair”  means,  except  what  seems  unfair 
to  the  man  talking  about  it,  I  do  not  know. 

In  addition,  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  provides  that  violations  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  orders  shall  be  punishable  by  civil 
penalties.  Some  of  you  may  know  that  an  order  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  today  is  not  what  we  lawyers  call  self¬ 
executing.  If  you  don’t  like  it  you  can  close  the  door  and  then 
tell  them  to  go  to  court  and  secure  a  mandatory  injunction. 
That  is  changed.  Now,  if  you  do  nothing  about  it,  in  60  days 
the  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  stands  and  if  you 
violate  it  you  are  subject  to  civil  penalties. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Patman  is  still  writing  bills.  He  is  the 
co-author  of  the  Robinson-Patman  act  of  which  one  or  two  of 
you  gentlemen  may  have  heard,  and  possibly  one  or  two  may 
remember.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Patman  now  has  three  new  bills. 
I  would  just  like  to  mention  them.  One  would  prevent  a  manu¬ 
facturer  from  engaging  in  retailing  in  competition  with  his 
own  customers.  The  other  one  widens  the  definition  of  com¬ 
mercial  bribery  and  makes  it  a  federal  penal  offense  to  give 
anything  to  an  employee  of  a  man  with  whom  you  do  business. 
I  don’t  want  to  discuss  the  drafting  of  it  but  when  I  first  read 
it  I  thought  it  prevented  the  giving  of  brokerage.  I  think  it 
will  probably  have  to  be  carefully  interpreted  if  it  passes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Patman  has  a  bill  which  would  prohibit  chain 
stores  from  doing  business  in  two  or  more  states  under  the 
same  ownership.  You  may  have  heard  that  Mr.  Patman  does 
not  like  chain  stores. 

In  connection  with  government  regulation  of  business,  this 
last  year  saw  the  MUler-Tydings  act  which  permits  a  price¬ 
fixing  contract  on  branded  merchandise  in  interstate  commerce. 
So  far  as  we  know,  gentlemen,  the  Miller-Tydings  act  has  not 
been  widely  used  in  the  food  field.  In  a  speech  made  some 
weeks  ago,  one  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commissioners  suggested 
that  the  reason  for  it  was  that  a  manufacturer  in  the  food  field 
would  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  Miller-Tydings  act 
because  of  private  brands;  that  fixed  prices  might  mean  loss 
of  sales;  and,  because  of  the  complexity  of  these  contracts  and 
the  fact  that  you  get  lawyers  in  your  hair  every  time  you  fool 
with  them,  it  merely  added  to  the  already  difficult  distribution 
problem.  While  the  Association  has  received  many  inquiries 
about  the  Miller-Tydings  act  and  what  it  is  and  what  it  does 


and  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
Miller-Tydings  act  is  widely  or  will  be  widely  used  in  the  canning 
field. 

This  next  card  I  don’t  suppose  will  interest  many  people.  It 
is  entitled  “Income  Tax  Revision  and  Corporate  Tax  Revision.” 
Although  the  National  Canners  Association  has  never  actively 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  corporate  taxes,  I  mention  it  because  a 
great  many  changes  are  contemplated  which  will  touch  every 
man  in  this  room,  be  he  the  smallest  canner  in  the  United  States 
or  be  he  connected  with  a  large  organization. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  you  can  achieve  regulation 
and  control  in  many  indirect  ways  and  one  of  the  oldest  methods 
used  is  that  of  taxation.  In  1937  we  saw  a  number  of  interesting 
developments.  The  first  manifestation  was  that  in  March,  1937, 
there  was  not  as  much  money  coming  in  as  had  been  expected 
and  estimated.  There  followed  an  investigation  of  methods  of 
evading  taxation.  That  has  been  called  the  “evasion”  investi¬ 
gation,  and  did  not  prove  a  great  deal.  More  significant  for 
you  gentlemen  was  that  in  the  year  1937  there  was  a  realization 
that  the  undistributed  profits  tax,  the  so-called  undistributed 
profits  tax,  was  not  what  it  had  been  said  to  be;  that  it  con¬ 
stituted  a  hindrance  to  business,  and  that  it  worked  a  great 
hardship  on  the  smaller  business  man.  Since  November  5  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  re-writing  the  whole  tax  law,  and  on  January  14,  about  ten 
days  ago.  Chairman  Vinson  issued  a  report  stating  what  they 
proposed  to  do.  That  report  will  form  the  basis  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  and  at  least  the  ground  work  for  the  changes  that  are 
going  to  be  made. 

This  Vinson  report  is  not  the  easiest  reading  in  the  world 
and  since  I  have  been  out  here  only  four  or  five  days  I  did 
not  have  much  chance  to  digest  it,  but,  briefly,  I  think  it  retains 
in  part  both  the  undistributed  profits  tax  and  the  capital  gains 
tax.  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  simple  indications  of  the 
changes  that  are  likely  to  be  made. 

For  income  tax  purposes,  they  are  going  to  divide  all  corpora¬ 
tions  roughly  into  three  groups.  As  one  man  puts  it,  they  are 
going  to  put  them  all  in  three  baskets.  The  first  group  covers 
companies  whose  net  income  for  tax  purposes  is  less  than 
$25,000  in  the  taxable  year.  As  to  these  companies,  the  tax 
will  be  I2V2  per  cent  on  the  first  $5,000  or  net  income,  14  per 
cent  on  the  next  $15,000  and  16  per  cent  on  the  last  $5,000.  That 
is,  providing  the  company  does  not  earn  more  than  $25,000,  its 
rate  runs  from  12  to  16  per  cent.  This,  by  the  way,  repre¬ 
sents  a  slight  increase  over  the  present  scale  but  those  com¬ 
panies  earning  less  than  $25,000  are  exempt  from  the  undis¬ 
tributed  profits  tax  if  this  report  is  adopted  so  they  can  either 
retain  their  earnings  or  pay  it  all  out  as  they  deem  wise. 

The  second  suggested  class  will  include  corporations  with 
incomes  over  $25,000,  going  up  to  whatever  the  Lord  will  pro¬ 
vide.  Those  companies  will  be  subject  to  a  corporate  income 
tax  of  between  16  per  cent  and  20  per  cent,  and  it  will  start 
backwards.  Initially,  you  will  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  but  the  difference  between  20  per  cent  and  16  per  cent 
will  depend  on  how  much  of  your  income  you  distribute,  so 
that  if  you  distribute  half  of  your  income  in  the  form  of 
dividends  you  would  pay  18  per  cent,  half  of  the  difference 
between  16  per  cent  and  20  per  cent.  They  are  trying  to 
liberalize  this  tax,  and  they  have  provided  that  losses  incurred 
in  one  year  may  be  carried  over  and  counted  as  though  you  paid 
them  out  for  dividends.  If  a  company  earned  $100,000  and  had 
had  a  $30,000  loss  in  the  preceding  year  it  could  distribute  20 
per  cent  of  its  earnings,  or  $20,000,  but  it  would  be  treated  as 
though  it  had  distributed  $50,000.  In  other  words,  it  could  carry 
the  loss  over  from  the  preceding  year.  It  is  not  the  easiest 
way  to  do  it,  but,  of  course,  they  are  still  attempting  to  make 
the  tax  law  simpler  and  simpler  as  they  go  along!  It  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  lawyers  cannot  understand  it. 
Basically,  however,  that  is  the  principle,  and  you  can  add  to 
operating  losses  the  dividends  paid  out  in  deciding  what  part 
you  pay  between  16  per  cent  and  20  per  cent.  But  the  minimum 
rate  for  any  company  over  $25,000  net  income  under  this  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  16  per  cent. 

The  third  basket  I  think  will  interest  a  great  many  men  in 
this  room.  They  are  setting  up  a  new  class  of  corporations  for 
tax  purposes  called  “closely  held  corporations”  and  they  have 
a  special  tax  of  20  per  cent  more. 
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ixuujMnhmvp,  equipment  to 

meet  toelaq.’i  PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS 

Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper,  Improved  Kook-More  Koils,  Hot-Break  System 
for  Tomato  Juice  or  Pulp  are  among  many  New  and  Improved  Units  of 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  that  will  Widen  the  Profit  Margin  for  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Tomato  Products  in  1938.  Big  New  Catalog  of  Complete  Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Canning  Plant  almost  ready  to  mail.  Ask  for  your  copy. 


Improved  Kook-More 
Koils 


Indiana  Paddle 
Finisher 


Improved  Brush 
Finisher 


Indiana  Standard 
Pulper 


Indiana  Juice 
Extractor 


Langsenkamp 
Hot-Break  Tank 


•  Improved  Kook-More  Koils  will  evaporate 
40%  to  50%  more  rapidly  than  coils  of 
standard  construction.  The  new  catalog  ex¬ 
plains  why  .  .  .  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break 
System  means  better  juice  with  greater  yield — 
both  at  lower  cost  of  production.  Equally 
efficient  when  used  in  connection  with  pulp 


production.  .  .  .  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  have 
greatest  capacity  and  make  finer  juice  at 
greatly  decreased  pay-roll  cost.  .  .  .  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Circulating  Re-heaters  eliminate  the 
high  cost  of  “swells”.  .  .  .  Langsenkamp  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  Tanks  for  cooking,  complete  with 
coils  and  agitators.  .  .  .  Stainless  Steel  Juice 
Heating  Units,  completely  equipped,  single  or 


triple  tank  design.  .  .  .  Langsenkamp  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  long  the  standard  of  quality, 
in  all  types  and  sizes.  .  .  .  These  together  with 
the  complete  line  of  pulpers,  finishers,  washers, 
scalders,  grading  tables,  etc.,  are  shown  in 
the  new  catalog  of  almost  100  pages  almost 
ready  for  mailing. 


You  can  fight  a  WINNING  BATTLE  with  production  lines  composed  of  Langsenkamp 
Units,  Get  a  copy  of  the  NEW  Langsenkamp  Catalog  now. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

‘‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant* ^ 

Eastern  Shore  Repreeentative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC.,  Baltimore.  Weatem  Representative;  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle.  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO., 
Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 


Instantly 

•  The  new  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper,  the  sensation  of  the  Machinery 
Exhibit  at  the  National  Canners  Convention.  This  pulper  is 
INSTANTLY  ADJUSTABLE  to  any  degree  of  dryness  of  pomace 
without  stopping  the  machine  and  without  losing  a  moment’s  produc¬ 
tion  time.  Saves  product.  Saves  time.  Increases  production. 
Improves  quality.  All  these  advantages  combined  with  tremendous 
capacity.  Adjustment  as  easy  and  response  as  positive  as  a  slight 
turn  of  the  steering  wheel  of  your  automobile. 


•  Canners  attending  the  Convention  were  in  a  serious  mood.  Executives 
of  the  industry  upon  whose  shoulders  the  problems  of  management  rest 
realize  that  things  must  be  done  to  insure  operating  profits.  Practically  all 
agree  that  profitable  operation,  as  never  before,  is  a  question  of  efficient 
manufacturing.  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  MUST  BE  REDUCED. 
THE  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED  OR  MADE 
BETTER.  For  manufacturers  of  tomato  products  particularly,  Langsenkamp 
has  the  answer.  Langsenkamp  offers  new  and  improved  production  units 
that  will  cut  costs — produce  products  better  and  more  economically.  In 
Improved  Kook-More  Koils  Langsenkamp  makes  possible  further  reduction 
in  cooking  time — 40%  to  50%  faster  cooking  than  coils  of  standard  construc¬ 
tion  afford.  In  the  Hot-Break  System  Langsenkamp  provides  for  the 
production  of  higher  quality  juice  and  pulp,  with  greater  yield  from  raw 
stock,  with  saving  of  time  and  labor.  In  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper 
Langsenkamp  provides  the  way  to  obtain  uniformly  high  quality  with 
elimination  of  shut-downs  for  change  of  adjustment  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminates  waste  of  product.  Reduction  of  Pay-roll — avoiding  waste  of 
product  and  time — increasing  quality — stepping  up  production  ALL  mean 
the  widening  of  the  Profit  Margin.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  affords  more 
positive  control  of  production  and  production  costs.  It  can  mean  the 
saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  single  season. 


Many  interesting  new  units  are  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  described  in  the  NEW  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Catalog  of  Canning  Equipment. 
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What  is  a  closely  held  corporation  under  this  new  scheme? 

It  begins  where  one  man  owns  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  stock 
of  any  company  and  they  do  the  calculating  on  what  is  known 
as  the  family  ownership  rule,  which  includes  his  mother,  his 
father,  his  sisters,  his  cousins  and  his  aunts.  If,  directly  or 
indirectly,  himself  or  his  sons,  daughters,  sisters,  cousins  and 
aunts,  he  owns  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  the  company, 
that  is  for  tax  purposes  a  closely  held  corporation.  The  schedule 
then  proceeds  so  that  finally  if  you  have  ten  or  more  men  owning 
75  per  cent  of  the  stock  it  is  also  a  closely  held  corporation. 

Now  these  closely  held  corporations  have  additional  taxes. 
They  first  have  the  regular  tax ;  then  they  have  the  undistributed 
profits  tax.  Then  you  deduct  those  two  taxes,  from  that  income 
you  deduct  30  per  cent  more,  and  you  pay  20  per  cent  on  the 
remainder. 

I  think  that  is  quite  significant.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  attempt¬ 
ing  by  any  means  and  hope  you  will  not  take  me  to  be  attempting 
completely  to  explain  this  statute  in  detail  and  indicate  how  it 
will  operate  in  anyone’s  business.  I  am  merely  attempting  to 
show  you  the  thinking  that  is  going  on,  that  is  contained  in 
the  published  report  which  will  form  the  ground  work  for  the 
new  bill,  and  I  think  it  might  be  worth  while  for  some  of  you 
to  start  thinking  about  it  and  perhaps  talk  to  your  accountant 
and  others. 

They  propose  to  retain  the  tax  on  capital  gains,  by  the  way, 
except  that  they  are  going  to  make  it  easier  to  calculate.  Thei*e 
is  a  schedule  three  pages  long  and  the  percentage  of  gain  or  loss 
that  you  include  for  tax  purposes  depends  on  how  long  you  held 
the  property  and  it  varies  from  100  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
and  between  one  month  and,  I  think,  one  hundred  sixty  months. 
When  you  consider  that  you  may  have  had  a  number  of  items 
of  property  that  you  have  held  for  different  periods  of  time,  I 
think  you  had  better  begin  your  calculations  now. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  size  of  the 
corporation  can  be  done  through  taxes  and  in  the  canning 
industry  where  so  many  of  the  business  units  are  small  the 
impact  of  these  schemes  is  very  great.  I  cannot  do  any  more 
than  I  have  done  but  as  this  thing  develops  we  will  give  you 
at  least  some  direction  of  how  it  is  going  in  the  Information 
Letter.  We  cannot  undertake  to  run  a  tax  service;  I  think  that 
is  obvious. 

Before  leaving  taxation,  I  suppose  you  gentlemen  have  already 
discovered  that  there  was  a  new  sugar  tax  enacted  in  1937. 
Fortunately,  since  there  was  no  floor  stock  tax  we  did  not  have 
all  the  headaches  we  had  under  the  Jones-Costigan  act.  And  I 
might  say  also  that  we  have  already  worked  out  quite  success¬ 
fully  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  drawbacks  and  other 
questions  in  connection  with  that  Act.  There  may  be  other 
processing  taxes  on  some  of  the  things  you  use  in  canning  but 
we  will  merely  tell  you  about  them  and,  if  need  be,  your  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  will  consider  them. 

I  have  a  few  more  cards  here.  I  hope  this  game  is  not  getting 
boresome  but  I  think  we  might  glance  rapidly  over  one  that  is 
called  “Other  Congressional  Proposals.”  They  are  going  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Government  and  put  it  together  in  a  different  way. 
It  is  called  the  Government  Re-organization  Bill.  As  near  as 
one  can  determine,  when  they  get  all  done  everything  is  going 
to  be  under  the  President.  Since  the  canning  industry  is  subject 
to  so  many  different  bureaus,  as  you  gentlemen  full  well  know, 
we  are  watching  that  as  closely  as  we  can. 

They  are  going  to  centralize  in  the  Federal  Government  the 
whole  control  of  water  pollution  so  that  instead  of  having  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  States  you  will  have  to  discuss  the 
matter  both  with  the  States  and  with  the  Federal  Government. 
We  are  watching  that  bill. 

They  may  reduce  the  Walsh-Healy  Government  contracts  ex¬ 
emption  to  $2,500.  We  have  written  that  and  re-written  that 
in  the  Information  Letter  and  if  anybody  has  any  questions 
about  that  you  can  find  the  answers  there. 

Lastly,  gentlemen,  at  the  Washington  office  of  the  Association 
there  is  maintained  hy  the  staff  and  by  counsel  a  complete  check 
list  of  all  enacted  legislation  and  all  pending  legislation.  That 
is  a  very  bulky  document  and  we  send  it  only  to  the  Legislative 
Committee,  but  the  information  in  it  is  available  to  any  canner 
and  if  you  will  write  a  letter  about  any  bill  we  can  give  you 
the  answer.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  have  these  check 
lists,  but  it  would  be  just  a  waste  of  time,  probably,  to  eirculate 


information  about  every  bill  to  every  canner.  However,  the 
information  is  there  and  if  you  want  it  we  will  be  happy  to 
give  it  to  you. 

Here  is  a  card  that  we  can  glance  at  in  passing  because 
some  of  you  may  be  able  to  move  the  pieces  on  the  board  so  as 
to  move  a  few  cases  of  canned  foods.  It  deals  with  the  reciprocal 
trading  agreements  with  foreign  countries. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  United  States  has 
already  signed  16  agreements.  You  may  be  surprised  to  know 
that  in  every  one  of  those  agreements  there  is  some  mention  of 
canned  foods,  and  the  foreign  country  in  question  either  has 
reduced  its  tariff  or  liberalized  the  quota  concessions.  I  think 
it  would  pay  you  to  look  at  them  and  find  out  where  the  duty 
has  been  decreased  or  the  quota  increased. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  six  other  treaties  pending  in 
the  stage  of  negotiation.  The  most  important  one,  to  many 
canners  at  least,  is  the  United  Kingdom  agreement,  and  while 
I  can  just  say  that  all  of  this  is  going  on  and  it  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant,  on  Wednesday  morning  there  will  be  a  meeting  to  discuss 
what  should  be  asked  for  in  the  United  Kingdom  negotiations, 
because,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  the  English  market  is  quite 
important.  These  treaties  are  truly  a  national  development  and 
with  the  increase  in  world  trade  the  concessions  granted  may 
prove  quite  important  to  the  industry. 

Now  I  have  two  cards.  One  is  a  small  one.  I  have  a  couple 
of  pink  cards  here  which  deal  with  the  Association  directly; 
the  others  we  will  call  blue.  The  problem — and  there  is  only 
one  problem — on  this  card  is  so  devilishly  important  that  I 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  develop  it  slowly. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  the  matter  of  State 
laws  and  State  regulations.  You  would  be  amazed  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  State  Legislatures  have  followed  the  lead 
of  Congress  and  have  multiplied  laws  in  the  last  three  years. 
Practically  every  one  of  these  new  statutes  confers  authority 
upon  some  official  or  some  administrative  agent  in  the  State  to 
make  rules  and  regulations.  A  great  many  of  you  probably 
have  heard  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  labelling  law,  which  is  just 
an  example,  because  the  fields  covered  include  labelling,  food 
and  drug,  farming,  sanitation,  water  pollution,  labor  laws, 
factory  laws.  They  cover  the  canning  industry  almost  in  every 
phase. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  many  of  the  State  administrative 
agencies  and  officials  make  rulings  that  are  followed  not  only 
in  their  own  State  but  are  followed  by  other  officials  in  other 
States,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Administrative  Council  that  indeed 
the  law  for  the  next  few  years  might  be  written  not  in  the 
legislature,  but  by  what  Mr.  Jones,  the  deputy  official  in  such 
and  such  a  place  decided  when  he  was  elected,  and  what  Mr. 
Smith,  the  deputy  official  in  another  State,  did  when  he  followed 
what  Mr.  Jones  had  already  decided.  For  example,  if  an  in¬ 
dividual  canner  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  happen 
to  have  some  new  labor  laws,  writes  a  letter  to  an  administrative 
official  in  Pennsylvania  and  gets  a  ruling,  that  ruling  will  affect 
not  only  every  other  canner  in  Pennsylvania,  but,  because  these 
rulings  are  followed  in  other  States,  it  will  probably  affect  every 
canner  in  the  United  States. 

The  cooperation  of  state  associations  and  individual  canners 
in  each  State  is  essential  if  this  situation  is  not  to  get  out  of 
hand.  To  that  end,  we  have  some  concrete  suggestions.  They 
are  very  simple  and  I  would  appreciate  your  taking  them 
with  you. 

Before  any  canner  applies  to  any  administrative  agency  for 
a  ruling  he  should  communicate  with  his  own  State  association 
and  also  with  the  National  Canners  Association.  This  will 
involve  no  obligation  on  him — he  does  not  have  to  be  a  member 
of  any  of  these  associations  to  do  it — ^but  it  probably  will  help 
him  in  getting  what  he  wants  to  know  what  the  rulings  have 
been  elsewhere,  and  it  certainly  will  help  the  industry  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  all  of  this  informal  correspondence  which 
has  the  force  of  law. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  you  gentlemen,  I  can  report  that 
the  National  Association,  at  the  order  and  authority  of  the 
Administrative  Council,  has  begun  the  work  of  assembling  all  of 
these  State  laws  and  regulations,  and  compiling  a  mailing  list 
of  State  officials.  That  is  the  important  thing.  Up  to  date  we 
have  established  contacts  with  officials  in  39  States,  and  we  are 
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getting  together  a  nice  library  of  material,  so  if  anyone  wants 
a  ruling  on  anything,  we  can  help  him.  We  can  tell  him  what 
has  been  done  in  his  own  State,  and  we  can  tell  him  what  else 
has  been  done  in  other  States  on  these  State  matters.  We  ask 
your  cooperation,  and  that  of  the  State  associations,  so  you 
won’t  wake  up  some  day  to  find  that  you  are  operating  under 
the  wrong  law. 

I  will  not  speak  on  contracts,  but  before  closing  I  cannot 
pass  a  very  dog-eaten,  well-worn,  much  chewed-up  card  which 
I  find  is  marked  “Robinson-Patman  Act.”  I  suppose  a  brief 
report  on  that  is  part  of  any  report  on  national  developments. 

There  have  been  40  complaints  under  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  disposed  of  13  of 
these.  One  was  closed  because  the  company  involved  had  been 
dissolved;  three  were  dismissed — the  Kraft  Phenix  case,  the 
Shefford  case,  and  the  Bird  &  Son  case — and  nine  cease  and 
desist  orders  have  been  issued,  the  one  of  most  interest  to  the 
industry  being  the  Biddle  case. 

In  the  Biddle  case  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  decided 
that  a  big  agency  which  received  brokerage  from  the  seller,  and 
passed  that  brokerage  back  to  the  buyer,  was  operating  in 
violation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  it  ordered  it  to  cease 
and  desist.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  an  order  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  not  self -executing  so  nothing  has  happened, 
as  far  as  that  order  is  concerned.  The  case  has  been  appealed 
to  the  courts,  however,  and  within  a  very  few  months  the  courts 
will  at  least  have  interpreted  the  brokerage  section  as  it  applies 
to  the  method  of  operation  which  Biddle  carried  on  when  the 
complaint  was  brought. 

The  Kraft  case  is  also  interesting  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  it  shows  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
looking  at  a  quantity  discount,  is  going  to  be  fairly  reasonable 
and  if  the  steps  in  the  quantity  discount  reasonably  reflect — 
not  actually  but  reasonably  or  approximately  reflect — the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  savings  in  cost,  they  will  not  be  disposed  to  question 
the  discount  schedule.  Also,  the  Kraft  case  is  significant, 
secondly,  because  it  shows  that  the  Commission  will  insist  that 
some  direct  effect  on  competition  be  shown.  You  remember 
that  in  the  Kraft  case  the  record  collapsed  because  all  of  the 
grocers  who  were  put  on  the  stand  said  the  cheese  was  an 
incidental  item  in  their  business,  and  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  really  what  they  paid  for  cheese  because  they  sold 
so  little  of  it.  The  whole  case  collapsed  because  it  could  not 
be  proven  that  there  was  any  direct  effect  on  competition.  The 
Commission  decided  that  case  in  favor  of  the  Kraft  Company. 

The  A.  &  P.  case  is  still  pending.  The  briefs  are  now  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  inches  think.  I  have  not  read  all  of  them  but  we 
are  piling  them  up  for  luck. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  many  canners  receive  visits 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  don’t  know  whether  the 
lightning  has  struck  each  of  you,  but  looking  about  the  room, 

I  would  say  there  are  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  men  in  this  room 
who  have  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  and  a  checking  of  their 
invoices. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  just  received  an 
appropriation  of  $2,180,700  of  which  $200,000  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  enforcing  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  So,  while  this 
card  is  very  dirty  and  dog-eared,  and  we  have  been  kicking  it 
around,  it  is  still  very  much  alive. 

I  have  been  turning  these  cards  over  very  rapidly  and  possibly 
have  not  enabled  all  of  the  players  to  follow  them,  but  that  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  if  you  have  not  been  able 
to  determine  the  effect  of  any  one  of  these  subjects  on  your  own 
operations  we  would  be  happy  in  Washington  to  help  answer 
any  questions.  If  you  have  any  particular  question,  please  write 
us  about  it,  but  when  you  write  please  put  as  much  of  the  facts 
into  your  letter  as  you  can.  In  that  way  the  Washington  staff, 
and  the  staff  of  counsel,  will  be  able  really  to  help  you.  But 
we  do  not  get  to  first  base  when  you  merely  ask  a  general  ques¬ 
tion,  and  we  make  a  general  reply,  and  then  you  write  back  and 
say,  “This  is  what  I  really  meant  and  this  is  what  I  am  talking 
about.”  We  write  back  and  say,  “Yes,  but  you  have  not  told 
us  the  whole  story  yet.”  We  have  a  very  good  time,  but  we 
do  not  get  anywhere.  We  are  perfectly  delighted  to  help 
anybody  with  any  problem  about  which  I  have  talked  today,  but 
when  you  write  in  give  us  all  of  the  facts. 


CHARLES  H.  AVARS 
Ayars  Machine  Co. 
Salem,  N.  J. 


I  hope  the  game  has  been  as  interesting  to  you  as  it  has 
been  to  me.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  DULANY :  We  are  very  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Austern  for  this  exhaustive  survey  of  developments  nation¬ 
ally.  Tommy  has  been  under  orders  from  his  doctor  for  three 
days  to  stay  in  bed.  He  would  not  let  me  announce  that  fact 
before  he  spoke  but  we  are  all  the  more  indebted  to  him  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  that  subject. 

This  session  is  adjourned.  I  thank  you. 

(The  meeting  recessed  at  twelve-ten  o’clock.) 


Annual  Report 

By  SECRETARY  FRANK  E.  GORRELL,  Washingrton.  D.  C. 

In  what  is  necessarily  a  summarized  review  of  the  year’s  activities  it  is 
impossible  to  present  a  report  that  will  adequately  reflect  the  growth,  as 
well  as  the  scope,  of  the  Association's  service  to  the  canning  industry.  As 
the  years  pass,  new  lines  of  work  are  undertaken,  new  services  provided,  new 
ways  found  to  make  the  Association  directly  helpful  to  both  the  individual 
canner  and  industry  as  a  whole.  Naturally,  every  added  activity,  every 
extension  of  service,  calls  for  greater  effoirt  by  the  Association’s  oflicers  and 
staff  to  meet  the  demand.  In  presenting  this  report  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  fine  support  that  the  Association  has  received  from  its  governing  bodies 
and  its  committees,  and  the  efficient,  loyal  services  given  by  the  members  of 
its  staff. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  FINANCE 

In  1937  the  Association  received  97  new  applications  for  membership  as 
against  95  in  1936.  During  the  year  it  lost  41  memberships,  occasioned 
largely  by  firms  having  gone  out  of  business  or  similar  reasons.  There  were 
very  few  resignations. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  indicates  a  larger  increase  in  cash  balance  than 
that  of  last  year.  During  the  year  the  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Association  has 
been  increased  from  $68,000  to  $100,000.  The  report  of  the  audit  company 
on  the  Treasurer’s  books  is  appended  to  this  report  and  every  member  is 
urged  to  read  it. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Association  furnishes  weekly  reports  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  to  the  entire  Administrative  Council.  The  books  of  the 
Treasurer  are  audited  four  times  a  year,  and  reports  of  these  audits  are  also 
furnished  to  the  Council. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY 

The  office  of  the  President,  like  that  of  other  departments  of  the  Association, 
has  been  unusually  taxed  during  the  past  year  to  handle  the  work  falling 
upon  it.  Mr.  Dulany  accepted  the  presidency  on  exceedingly  short  notice, 
but  he  fortunately  brought  to  the  job  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  many 
problems  of  the  canning  industry  gained  through  his  services  as  chairman 
of  the  Canning  Code  Authority.  His  already  wide  acquaintance  with  canners 
was  considerably  enlarged  during  the  year  by  the  many  personal  contacts  made 
at  hearings  of  State  canners’  associations.  In  his  addresses  at  these  meetings 
he  presented  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  work  of  the  national  association  and 
its  relation  to  the  activities  of  local  organizaions,  thus  pointing  the  way 
toward  greater  cooperation  on  subjects  that  are  of  mutual  Interest  to  the 
national  and  State  organizations. 

Mr.  Dulany  has  just  returned  from  a  long  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  large  membership  in  this  territory  have  had  little 
personal  contact  with  the  president  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Dulany’s 
trip  was  therefore  most  timely  and  helpful.  Mr.  Dulany  can  be  justly  termed 
one  of  the  Associations'  hardest  working  executives,  and  he  has  made  a  con- 
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tribution  to  the  Association*8  work  this  year  which  is  appreciated  by  the 
entire  industry. 

NECROLOGY 

During  the  past  year  three  of  the  older  generation  of  canners  who  had 
served  as  presidents  of  the  Association  passed  away:  L.  A.  Sears,  William  R. 
Roach,  and  Henry  Burden. 

Mr.  Scars,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Warrensburg,  Illinois,  December  13th, 
was  known  to  everyone  as  "Lon”.  He  was  the  Association’s  third  president, 
serving  in  1910,  and  this  service,  combined  with  his  many  years  of  activity 
on  various  committees,  contributed  much  toward  shaping  the  policies  and 
long-time  program  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Roach  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6th.  "Billy”,  as  he  was  known  to  canners  all  over  the  country,  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Association  in  1907,  served  as  its  president 
in  1911,  and  was  a  leading  spirit  in  its  work  until  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Burden,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Cazenovia,  New  York,  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  during  the  critical  years  of  1917  and  1918  when  he 
won  the  high  regard  of  both  his  fellow  canners  and  of  those  in  o£Bcial  life 
by  his  efficient  handling  of  wartime  problems. 

The  passing  of  these  three  former  presidents  recalls  the  early  struggle  of 
the  supporters  of  the  National  Canners  Association  to  build  a  national 
organization  with  high  ideals  of  policy  and  service.  The  prestige  that  the 
Association  has  gained  since  those  days  reflects  in  no  small  measure  the 
ambition  of  these  men  to  establish  for  the  Association  and  the  industry  it 
represents  the  sound  and  forward-looking  principles  on  which  our  organiza¬ 
tion  is  now  so  firmly  based. 

Death  also  claimed  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Edgar 
Ashby,  of  Ladoga,  Indiana,  who  besides  his  activities  in  the  National  Canners 
Association,  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  State  organization. 

Levi  L.  Maloney,  President  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  died  at  his 
home  at  Townsend,  Delaware,  on  June  12th,  and  John  J.  Rogers,  Secretary 
of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Pendleton, 
Indiana,  on  September  22nd. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
The  Board  of  Directors  held  its  usual  meeting  in  May,  at  which  time 
there  were  also  meetings  of  the  Administrative  Council  and  the  Committees 
on  Legislation,  Labeling,  Raw  Products,  Statistics  and  Information,  Exposi¬ 
tions,  Group  Insurance,  Revision  of  By-Laws,  and  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Scientific  Research  Committee.  Through  this  series  of  meetings  it  was 
possible  for  the  respective  chairmen  and  members  of  the  Association’s  staff 
to  present  to  the  Board  a  complete  review  of  the  Association’s  activities  follow¬ 
ing  the  convention  and  the  plans  for  work  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Action  taken  at  the  Board  meeting  included  adoption  of  the  final  budget 
for  1937,  with  provision  for  increasing  the  reserve  fund  to  $100,000,  the 
amount  at  which  it  was  formerly  held,  and  for  making  necessary  repairs  to 
the  Washington  office  building ;  fixing  the  dues  of  Canadian  affiliates  of 
American  member  firms  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  dues  charged 
American  members  for  products  packed  in  the  United  States  for  the  reason 
that  Canadian  affiliates  cannot  receive  all  the  services  given  members  in  the 
United  States;  approval  of  (1)  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative 
Council  that  the  Association  do  not  participate  in  exhibits  at  expositions 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  Association  funds;  (2)  the  Labeling  Committee’s 
recommendation  that  its  activities  be  limited  to  the  selection  of  appropriate 
descriptive  terms,  the  development  of  objective  tests,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  adoption  of  the  descriptive  labeling  plan;  (3)  revision  of  the  by-laws: 
(4)  the  revised  simplified  practice  recommendation  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
can  sizes  ;  (5)  the  proposed  modification  of  the  label  legend  for  substandard 
canned  vegetables  to  make  it  uniform  with  the  substandard  legend  on  canned 
fruits. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL  MEETINGS 

As  previously  stated,  the  Administrative  Council  met  at  the  time  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  convened  in  May.  On  June  10th,  because  of  developments 
in  proposed  hours  and  wages  legislation,  the  Council  met  in  Washington  with 
the  Legislative  Committee  and  representatives  of  State  and  regional  canners 
associations.  This  meeting  took  no  action  with  respect  to  the  pending  Black- 
Connery  bill  as  a  whole,  but  agreed  unanimously  that  if  this  bill,  or  one  with 
similar  provisions,  were  to  be  enacted,  it  should  embody  various  amendments, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  those  relating  to  the  hours  of  employment 
on  perishable  products.  The  Legislative  Committee  was  authorized  to  file 
a  memorandum  with  the  Joint  House  and  Senate  Labor  Committee  setting  out 
the  views  developed  at  this  meeting. 

A  third  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  was  held  in  Chicago  on 
September  30th  and  October  1st.  This  meeting  had  before  it  for  consideration 
reports  upon  the  status  of  pending  legislation  directly  affecting  the  industry, 
including  food  and  drug  law  revision,  proposals  to  amend  the  A.A.A.,  and 
wages  and  hours  legislation  ;  likewise,  an  exposition  of  the  problems  of  the 
industry  and  the  Association  constantly  arising  from  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  new  laws,  both  Federal  and  State,  such  as  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and  the  new 
food  laws  in  Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Council  also  heard  reports 
upon  the  status  of  the  descriptive  labeling  program,  and  considered  the 
subject  of  contract  enforcement. 

In  view  of  the  prospect  of  legislation  on  hours  and  wages,  the  Council 
authorized  the  Research  Laboratories  and  the  Raw  Products  Research  Bureau 
to  collect  information  that  will  be  needed  for  the  definition  of  perishables. 
As  any  legislation  embodying  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  will  require 
data  on  canning  industry  wages  and  related  subjects,  the  Council  likewise 
authorized  the  Association’s  Division  of  Statistics  to  make  preliminary  studies 
of  the  character  and  scope  of  data  needed  and  the  most  effective  methods 
to  obtain  such  information. 

To  handle  the  problems  constantly  arising  during  interims  between  meetings 
of  the  Council  and  Board  of  Directors,  with  regard  to  which  the  Association’s 
policy  would  ordinarily  be  determined  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies, 
the  Council  authorized  the  President,  First  and  Second  Vice  Presidents,  and 
chairmen  of  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committees  to  take  appropriate  action 
in  consultation  with  the  Association’s  general  counsel.  There  is  thus  provided 


a  definite  and  regular  procedure  for  meeting  situations  that  have  arisen  from 
newly  enacted  laws  and  that  will  continue  to  arise  as  additional  legislation 
comes  into  effect. 

Basing  its  action  upon  the  progress  already  made  toward  industry  adoption 
of  descriptive  labeling  and  the  consumer  acceptance  and  good  will  created 
by  such  label  improvement,  the  Council  adopted  plans  for  having  the  subject 
presented  at  meetings  of  State  canners’  organizations. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

The  number  of  new  consumer  complaints  reported  to  the  Association  dm'ing 
the  year  just  past  was  1909.  While  this  number  still  seems  large,  considering 
the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  preparation  and 
processing  of  canned  foods,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  report  that  it  is  116 
less  than  reported  last  year. 

Referring  to  the  situation  in  New  York  City,  the  Association’s  attorneys 
there  write  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  33%  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  new  claims  handled  for  the  Association,  and  if  that  decrease  is  greater 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  may  well  be  due  to  the  Accident  Fraud 
Investigation  conducted  by  the  District  Attorney  for  the  New  York  County. 

In  New  York  City  it  is  necessary  for  an  attorney  who  takes  an  accident  case 
on  a  contingent  basis  to  file  a  report  as  to  his  retainer.  The  District  Attorney 
there  states  that  claim  departments  report  a  drop  in  number  of  claims  and 
suits  varying  from  26  to  60  per  cent,  and  in  the  number  of  statements  of 
retainers  ranging  from  20  to  35  per  cent.  As  to  damage  claims,  his  printed 
report  included  the  following  significant  statements: 

“Generally  an  accident  really  ocemred,  and  the  fraud  consisted  of  the 
gross  exaggeration  of  trifling  injuries  or  the  distorting  of  the  actual  facts  so 
as  to  bring  home  negligence  to  the  defendent.  *  •  * 

"Since  the  prosecution  of  personal  injury  cases  is  one  of  the  easiest  phases 
of  the  legal  profession,  it  has  drawn  to  it  a  number  of  the  less  competent 
members  of  the  Bar.  •  •  * 

“An  attorney  experienced  in  the  ways  of  ambulance  chasers  will  not  pay 
for  a  case  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  prospective  defendant  is  either  good 
for  a  judgment  or  insured.  •  •  * 

“The  public’s  indifference  (toward  fraudulent  claims)  is  largely  due  to  its 
belief  that  insurance  companies  are  the  major  victims  of  claim  frauds.  Its 
hostility  to  these  companies  is  born  out  of  the  shabby  treatment  it  has 
sometimes  received  from  claim  departments.  It  behooves  claim  agents  to 
court  the  public’s  friendship  by  pursuing  a  uniform  policy  of  prompt  and 
adequate  adjustment  of  meritorious  cases.” 

The  New  York  City  investigation  has  resulted  in  the  filing  of  200  indict¬ 
ments  and  informations,  involving  131  individual  lawyers,  doctors,  runners, 
heads  of  rings,  professional  claimants,  and  two  insurance  officials.  These 
resulted  in  81  convictions  and  19  acquittals,  with  31  still  awaiting  trial.  Ten 
attorneys  have  resigned  from  the  Bar,  and  in  addition  complaints  have  been 
made  to  the  Bar  Assocation  against  116  lawyers.  Thirty-four  doctors  have 
been  similarly  complained  of  to  the  State  Medical  Grievance  Committee. 

If  the  decrease  in  claims  in  New  York  has  been  due  largely  to  this  investi¬ 
gation,  it  is  manifest  that  it  will  be  only  a  temporary  decrease  unless  some 
arrangement  is  made  for  continued  supervision  of  claims  of  this  character. 
The  District  Attorney  recommends  that  a  bureau  be  set  up  in  the  Appellate 
Division  to  supply  such  continuous  supervision. 

The  Association’s  counsel  in  another  state  writes  that  according  to  recent 
reports,  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  lawyers  in  the  state  are  on  relief  of  one 
form  or  another  and  to  them  any  kind  of  a  claim  that  will  enable  them  to 
earn  $5.00  is  worthwhile.  He  adds:  "It  seems  to  me  I  have  never  seen  so 
many  food  cases  arising  and  resulting  in  litigation  as  during  the  past  three 
months.” 

During  the  year  just  past  77  suits  were  tried  in  court,  52  of  the  trials  re¬ 
sulted  in  verdicts  for  the  defendant  and  25  for  the  plaintiff.  The  courts 
dismissed  84  suits  for  want  of  prosecution  or  for  other  reasons  and  379  suits 
are  now  pending. 

The  sums  which  have  been  paid  by  the  Association’s  attorneys  in  New  York 
City,  both  in  settlement  of  litigated  claims  and  in  payment  of  adverse  verdicts, 
amount  to  only  a  little  over  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  claimed.  This  confirms 
the  report  that  gross  exaggeration  exists  with  respect  to  food  claims. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  experience  of  the  past  year  as  compared 


with  1936: 

1936  1937 

Total  cases  investigated .  2,025  1,909 

Suits  pending  January  1 .  382  418 

New  suits  filed .  362  264 

Suits  tried .  61  77 

(a)  Verdict  for  defense .  36  62 

(b)  Verdict  for  plaintiff .  16  25 

Suits  dismissed  and  discontinued .  60  84 

Suits  pending  December  31 .  418  379 


The  close  working  arrangement  between  the  consumer  complaint  branch 
of  the  Association’s  service  and  the  research  laboratories  in  Washington, 
Seattle,  and  San  Francisco,  for  examining  various  exhibits  secured  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  investigation  of  complaints  and  for  giving  expert  advice  and 
testimony  when  called  upon,  contributes  greatly  to  whatever  success  the 
Association  may  have  achieved  in  the  handling  of  this  serious  industrial  problem. 

The  Secretary  has  been  informed  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Protective  Fund, 
established  in  1932,  will  submit  their  report  to  the  Administrative  Council 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  convention.  The  Trustees  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  make  any  payments  from  the  Fund  during  the  past  year. 

WASHINGTON  LABORATORY 

Research  projects  of  the  Washington  Laboratory  in  1937  included,  among 
others,  bacteriological  studies,  processing  studies,  investigation  of  quality 
improvement,  vitamins,  and  descriptive  labelling.  An  increasing  amount  of 
service  work  was  done  in  connection  with  specific  requests  from  members  of 
the  Association  and  much  of  this  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  be  handled 
by  members  of  the  staff  in  connection  with  their  field  work. 

During  the  canning  season  a  considerable  amount  of  the  laboratory’s  work 
was  done  in  the  field,  and  in  conducting  research  projects  and  service  to  indi¬ 
vidual  canners  the  members  of  the  laboratory  staff  traveled  by  automobile 
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In  the  1938  Bliss  High  Speed  Can  Lines 


^AN  MAKERS  will  enjoy  the  smooth-nmning  accnracy  of  the  new  **BIi8s” 
^  Duplex  Gang  Slitter.  It  leads  the  “Bliss”  High  Speed  Lines  to  new 
quantity -per-day  and  per  year  records  with  the  freedom  from  interruption  and 
the  perfection  of  product  which  distinguishes  these  lines. 

NEW  SLITTER,  with  hoth  tables  at  the  same  level,  maintains  its  con- 
trol  over  all  the  blanks  in  transit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  Bliss  hair¬ 
line  slitting  accuracy  on  both  passes.  A  continuous  feeding  device  may  be  inter¬ 
locked  with  the  duplex  slitter  to  give  fully  automatic  production  of  your  pre¬ 
cision-blank  requirements. 


The  worlds  largest  builders  of 


Can  Making  Maehinery 


E.  W.  BLISS  COMPANY 


53rd  ST.  AND  2nd.  AVE. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Toledo,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
London,  England 


Chicago,  Ill. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Paris,  France 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Hastings,  Mich. 
Salem,  Ohio 


S 


,1 


an  array  of  machinery  to  improve  the  quality  of 
production  and  speed  up  operations!  The  CRCO  exhibit 
at  the  convention  could  only  show  a  small  portion  of  the 
famous  Chisholm-Ryder  line — but  itattractedwidespread  atten¬ 
tion  from  all  visitors.  Canners  who  are  equipping  the  CRCO 
way  find  profits  increase  as  improved  methods  lower  costs. 


CRCO  All-Steel  Portable  Viner,  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  both  production  and 
quality  of  the  pack.  The  first  approv¬ 
ed  all-steel  viner  to  successfully  pass 
all  field  tests. 
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CRCO  Fancipak  Snipper  for 
stringless  beans,  employing  the 
exclusive  shearing  principle. 


Rietz  Disintegrators  which  are 
revolutionizing  extracting, 
pulping  and  grinding  methods. 


CRCO  Special  Double  Grader 
for  grading  green  or  wax  beans 
after  they  are  cut. 


CRCO  Wet  Picking  Table, 
outstanding  because  of  its 
rugged  simplicity  and  carefree 
operation. 


Send  for  the  new  1938  CRCO 
Catalog.  Over  160  pages  of  the 
finest  equipment  available  for 
the  canner. 


CRCO  Exhauster  with 
its  exclusive  method  of 
handling  all  sizes  of 
cans  under  all  con¬ 
ditions. 


CRCO  Corn  Cutter  for  whole 
grain  and  cream  style.  Makes 
the  cut  conform  to  any  shaped 
ear,  regardless  of  irregularity. 


Companif,  Incorporated 
N 1 8 08811  f8LLS.  N.V. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
O^en,  Utah 


King  Fillers,  available  in 
piston,  heavy  duty,  liquid  and 
plunger  types. 


CRCO  Quality  Grader,  tmiversally  ac¬ 
cepted  because  of  its  enormous  capacity 
and  accurate  grading  of  green  peas. 
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somethingr  over  32,500  miles.  This  did  not  include  the  travel  by  train  in 
connection  with  the  research  and  service  projects  or  with  the  laboratory  truck, 
which  was  driven  over  10,000  miles  in  connection  with  the  bacteriological 
survey  of  canning  plants. 

The  bacteriological  studies  included  field  investigations  begun  in  May  and 
carrieHl  through  October.  They  reiated  especially  to  asparagus,  peas,  corn, 
and  j)umpkin.  Surveys  were  conducted  in  more  than  90  canneries  located  in 
12  states,  including  the  survey  of  more  than  30  canneries  in  the  inter-moun¬ 
tain  states  in  collaboration  with  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory. 

In  connection  with  the  bacteriological  work,  experimental  chlorination 
systems  were  installexi  in  two  canning  plants  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
bacterial  content  of  the  cooling  water,  and  their  operation  studied.  One  of 
these  plants  used  a  cooling  tank,  and  the  other  was  equipped  with  a  spray 
system.  The  value  under  some  circumstances,  of  chlorinating  the  cooling 
water  to  control  spoilage  due  to  minor  leaks  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
this  work. 

The  activities  of  the  bacteriological  unit  with  reference  to  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  service  have  been  continued.  Acting  upon  the  realization  that  there 
is  lack  of  standardization  in  the  laboratory  examination  of  food  products  for 
food-poisoning  bacteria,  there  have  been  consultations  with  various  groups 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Visits  have  been  made  to  city  and  state 
public  health  laboratories  and  food  and  drug  departments  and  to  university 
departments  of  bacteriology.  The  laboratory  is  now  in  iwssession  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  methods  followed  by  individual  laboratories  and  preferred 
methods  in  the  groui)  as  a  whole.  These  preferred  methods  are  now  applied  to 
original  samples  submitted  in  connection  with  consumer  complaints. 

Under  quality  improvement  studies  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
vitamin  C  contents  of  tomato  juice.  A  survey  of  the  canning  plants  in  which 
tomato  juice  is  manufactured  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  various 
utensils  and  various  steps  of  the  procedure  had  a  destructive  action  on 
vitamin  C.  On  the  whole,  the  plants  were  found  to  be  in  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  in  this  respect,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  the  laboratory  was  able  to 
make  some  suggestions  regarding  the  operation  of  some  steps  of  the  procedure 
which  tended  still  further  to  conserve  the  original  vitamin  C  content  of  the 
tomatoes.  One  interesting  observation  in  connection  with  the  sui'vey  was 
that  as  the  conservation  of  vitamin  C  of  tomato  juice  is  increased  the  color 
and  flavor  of  the  product  are  correspondingly  improved. 

Labeling  investigations  for  the  laboratory  were  continued  along  substantially 
the  same  lines  as  in  the  previous  year,  but  emphasis  was  placed  on  experimental 
packs  of  sweet  peas.  A  study  was  made  of  the  influence  of  extreme  variations 
in  canning  procedures  on  the  per  cent  of  alcohol  insoluble  solids  of  peas. 
Further  attention  was  also  given  to  green  and  wax  beans  and  cream  style 
corn.  The  work  undertaken  last  year  on  the  control  of  cut-out  Brix  in 
pitted  red  cherries  was  continued  and  somewhat  extended  in  1937.  The  results 
obtained  in  1937  indicate  that  the  relation  demonstrated  in  1936  holds  good 
for  fruit  of  considerably  higher  moisture  content  than  was  available  in  1936. 
The  work  of  1937  demonstrated  that  the  general  method  outlined  in  1936 
for  control  of  Brix  in  No.  2  cans  is  also  applicable  to  cans  of  any  size. 

The  annual  report  of  the  laboratory  to  the  Research  Committee  has  been 
printed  and  will  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORY 

During  the  year  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory  made  extensive  experi- 
mentai  packs  of  spinach  to  determine  proper  cooks  for  this  product  when 
processed  in  rotary  pressure  cookers  that  had  been  installed  in  several  plants. 
Processing  studies  w'ere  also  conducted  on  pork  and  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  solid  pack  tomatoes.  The  eflBciency  of  various  types  of  washing  and 
blanching  equipment  in  eliminating  contamination  from  certain  products  was 
further  investigated.  As  previously  mentioned,  field  studies  were  conducted 
during  June  and  July  in  canneries  in  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Washington  laboratory.  Prior  to  the  tomato-canning 
season  persons  were  trained  in  Utah  and  Caiifornia  to  use  the  microscopic 
method  for  the  purpose  of  factory  control  of  tomato  products.  The  work  of 
these  analysts  was  supervised  during  the  season  and  check  samples  examined 
at  the  laboratory  of  produts  packed  by  member  canners. 

Chemical  studies  have  been  continued  on  tomatoes,  asparagus,  and  pears 
to  determine  differences  in  their  composition,  including  mineral  elements  of 
these  products.  The  data  obtained  are  being  studied  statistically  to  determne 
the  possible  relationships  between  various  constituents. 

Extensive  studies  were  conducted  during  the  past  season  on  asparagus, 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  tomatoes.  The  results  obtained  on  asparagus 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  proposed  Federal  specifications  for  that  product. 
The  work  on  apricots,  peaches  and  pears,  in  addition  to  obtaining  information 
on  the  relation  of  fill-in  to  drained  weight,  gave  definite  data  relative  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  added  to  various  packs  for  export  shipment.  On  tomatoes, 
fill-in  data  and  its  relation  to  drained  solids  was  obtained. 

The  laboratory  again  participated  in  a  number  of  major  cuttings  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  technical  information  being  obtained  on  samples  of  the  various 
items  packed  by  members  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  the  Northwest 
Canners  Association,  and  the  California  Olive  Association. 

Service  to  members  was  maintained  by  personal  contacts  and  attendance  at 
general  canners’  meetings.  Practically  100  per  cent  contact  was  made  possible 
by  the  extensive  field  studies  conducted  during  the  year. 

CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 

The  Board  of  Directors  at  their  meeting  in  January,  1937,  approved  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  research  work  at  Chicago  University  on  the  relation  of 
bacterial  food  infection  to  human  illness,  and  made  a  grant  of  $1,500  to  the 
University  for  that  pm-pose. 

Progress  in  this  line  of  research,  which  is  now  being  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  W.  H.  Taliaferro  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Dack,  is  necessarily 
slow  and  difficult,  but  distinct  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  and  it 
seems  advisable  that  the  work  be  continued  under  the  arrangement. 

RAW  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  on  Raw  Products  Research  appointed  by  President  Dulany 
at  the  January,  1937,  convention  held  its  first  formal  meeting  on  May  18th 
at  the  Association’s  Washington  office  with  Chairman  G.  O.  Bailey  presiding. 
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The  Director  of  the  Bureau  outlined  the  scope  of  the  work  now  being  done 
to  engage  the  interest  and  aid  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  production  and  crop  im¬ 
provement  problems  of  canners  and  growers  and  in  devising  controls  for  plant 
pests.  There  was  extended  discussion  of  the  most  effective  way  to  increase 
the  usefulness  to  members  of  the  information  on  agricultural  research  results 
available  in  the  Raw  Products  Bureau. 

The  Raw  Products  Committee  approved  the  present  organization  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  and  recommended  that  it  seek  to  obtain  the  further 
interest  and  cooperation  of  State  and  regional  associations  by  calling  thiir 
attention  to  the  willingness  of  the  Association  to  extend  its  cooperation  to 
local  organizations.  A  letter  was  prepared  and  sent  to  all  State  associations 
submitting  for  consideration  the  idea  of  their  appointing  a  raw  products 
committee  or  designating  some  existing  committee  to  keep  in  touch  especially 
with  raw  products  research  matters  in  the  respective  states.  The  help  of  the 
director  of  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  was  offered  in  preparing  agricultural 
research  programs,  interesting  State  agencies  in  them,  organizing  field  men’s 
schools,  and  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  State  secretaries  the  results  of 
agricultural  research  that  may  be  used  with  benefit  by  canners  and  growers. 

Replies  to  this  letter  were  received  from  a  number  of  the  State  associations 
indicating  that  such  committees  would  be  appointed,  if  not  already  in  existence. 

SUMMARY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

The  Raw  Products  Bureau  has  prepared  for  distribution  to  the  membership 
a  summary  of  the  work  now  being  conducted  by  experiment  stations  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  research.  A  similar  summary,  or  report,  was  issued  by 
the  Bureau  two  years  ago  and  the  present  edition  covers  work  of  particular 
interest  to  canners.  done  by  these  research  agencies  since  that  time.  Included 
in  the  reiKirt  are  abstracts  of  recent  publications  issued  by  State  and  Govern¬ 
ment  experiment  stations,  sele'cted  by  the  Bureau  as  having  particular  signi¬ 
ficance  to  canning  crops  problems.  This  summary  should  be  useful  to  canners, 
field  men,  agricultural  research  workers  engaged  in  canning  crops  i>rojects. 
and  others  who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  crop  in'tsluction. 

The  work  here  reimrtvd  will  serve  to  acquaint  the  industry  with  the  wide 
range  of  research  i)rojects  relating  to  canning  crops  now  being  conducted  by 
experiment  station  personnel  and  others.  It  has  been  demonstrated  times 
without  number  in  the  history  of  agricultural  reseai'ch,  that  the  research 
investment  returns  many  times  its  cost.  The  liberal  support  of  research  institu¬ 
tions,  with  .scientific  staffs  that  bring  to  the  problems  of  the  canner 
sympathetic  interest  and  well-directed  effort,  is  of  direct  concern  from  the 
standpoint  of  present  insurance  and  future  stability  to  the  canning  industry 
and  to  the  growers  who  are  an  integral  part  of  its  structure. 

In  addition  to  its  report  summarizing  agricultural  research  on  canning 
crops,  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  has  prepared  a  special  report  to  the  Raw 
Products  Research  Committee.  This  report  embodies  the  latest  available  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  status  of  tomato  diseases  and  control  of  pea  aphid. 
It  also  discusses  the  rapidly  increasing  use  by  canners  of  hybrid  sweet  corn. 

CANNERS  SCHOOLS 

Experience  of  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  over  a  number  of  years  has  shown 
that  schools  for  canners,  field  men,  and  growers  held  under  the  auspices  of 
State  agricutural  colleges  provide  an  excellent  method  for  presentation  of 
available  information  on  improved  methods  in  growing  canning  crops.  The 
number  of  States  in  which  canners  and  agricultural  scientists  from  local  in¬ 
stitutions  are  cooperating  in  the  conduct  of  such  schools  is  increasing  year  by 
year.  In  1937  schools  were  held  in  Michigan,  Maine,  Ohio,  Maryland.  New 
York,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Utah,  Louisiana,  lilinois  and  the  Ozarks. 
The  director  of  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  attends  these  schools,  where  possible, 
and  the  Bureau  is  very  often  called  on  for  assistance  not  only  in  presentation 
of  results  but  in  organizing  the  programs  and  selecting  speakers  best  qualified 
for  presenting  special  topics. 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

In  its  work  on  stocks  and  pack  figures,  the  Division  of  Statistics  is  now 
concentrating  on  improvement  of  details  rather  than  expansion  of  coverage. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  the  development  of  the  statistical  service,  more 
attention  was  given  to  providing  a  service  on  as  many  commodities  as  possible, 
thus  reaching  and  serving  as  many  canners  as  the  size  of  the  staff  would  permit. 

The  service  was  built  on  a  commodity  basis,  and  in  each  instance  the 
methods  of  collecting  the  statistics,  as  well  as  the  means  of  presenting  them 
to  the  canner,  were  designed  to  fit  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  respective  com¬ 
modities.  As  the  work  of  the  Division  grew,  more  and  more  commodities 
were  added,  each  one  of  which  was  treated  independently  of  all  others. 

During  the  past  year  the  Division  has  attempted  to  improve  the  service 
on  these  products,  first,  by  standardizing  so  far  as  possible  the  forms  of  the 
various  stock  reports,  and,  secondly,  by  using  colored  corners  on  the  reports, 
thus  facilitating  their  filing. 

Information  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  stocks  request  blanks  was 
assembled,  and  as  a  result  the  request  blanks  for  corn  and  pea  stocks  were 
improved.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  new  forms  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  fill  them  in  and  will  likewise  speed  up  the  returns  and 
increase  the  number  of  reports  received.  In  connection  with  both  pack  and 
stocks  reports,  the  Division  is  constantly  striving  to  improve  the  methods 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  reduce  the  chance  for  error,  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  the  tabulation  of  the  necessary  data  in  shorter  periods  of  time. 

Work  on  the  canner-grower  study  has  been  continued  during  the  year  and 
three  bulletins  on  this  subject  have  been  published  and  distributed,  one  on 
“Growing  Sweet  Corn  To  Be  Marketed  Througji  Canning,”  another  on  the 
subject  of  “Tomatoes  for  Canning”  and  the  third  entitled  “Clingstone  Peaches.” 
Additional  material  has  been  assembled  for  the  extension  of  this  study  to 
other  commodities. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Administrative  Council  at 
its  meeting  in  Chicago  on  October  1st,  the  Division  of  Statistics  made  a  study 
of  data  that  are  required  for  a  program  of  bettering  relations  between  the 
canner  and  his  employees.  This  information  covers  such  subjects  as  labor 
supply,  wages,  hours  of  employment,  and  general  working  conditions.  The 
Division  prepared  for  the  use  of  State  and  local  associations  an  appropriate 
questionnaire  which  will  be  used  by  these  associations  in  collecting  the  data. 
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The  information  will  be  compiled  in  a  uniform  method  by  tbe  State  associa¬ 
tions  for  their  respective  districts,  and  the  sreneral  data  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  National  Canners  Association  for  use  in  connection  with  problems 
affecting  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Figures  on  the  cost  of  packing  tomatoes  during  the  1937  season  were  as¬ 
sembled  from  a  representative  group  of  tomato  canners.  These  cost  figures 
were  reported  on  schedules  provided  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  were 
made  out  in  great  detail  and  on  a  comparable  basis.  The  schedules  were 
L'diteil,  compiled,  and  analyzed  by  the  Division,  and  siunmary  tables  with 
charts  were  prepared  for  the  cooperating  canners.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  analyze  costs  with  the  view  to  improving  efficiency  in  production. 

It  is  anticipated  that  similar  cost  studies  will  be  made  for  other  commodities 
as  time  permits. 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  assembling  of  statistical  data  from  various 
published  sources  in  the  form  suitable  to  canners’  needs.  This  work  is  done 
in  risi)onse  to  individual  canners’  requests. 

In  order  that  vegetable  canners  in  planning  for  their  1938  season  might 
have  available  statistics  in  convenient  form  for  reference  and  study,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  has  prepared  a  bulletin  giving  basic  production  and  distribution  informa¬ 
tion  for  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  green  and  wax  beans. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  work  of  the  staff  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  in  1937  has  con¬ 
tinued  along  the  lines  of  consumer  education.  Increasing  requests  for  literature 
have  been  received  from  educational  institutions,  libraries,  women’s  clubs, 
I'eelii-al  and  State  extension  leaders,  home  service  people,  and  editors,  as  well 
as  the  new  government  agencies  and  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  total 
distribution  for  the  year  has  been  over  297,000  pieces  of  material. 

Because  of  the  increasing  demand  for  institutional  recipes  featuring  canned 
foods,  a  grant  has  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Institutional  Economics 
of  Kansas  State  College  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  recipes  for  a  booklet. 

Publications  prepared  by  the  staff  during  the  year  include:  Canned  Berries, 
Caniu'd  Apricots,  Canneil  Plums  and  Prunes,  and  Green  and  Wax  Canned 
Beans  in  commodity  series ;  Luncheons  Out  of  Doors,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas  Dinner,  in  the  special  occasion  series.  These  have  been  made 
:ivailable  to  the  industry  for  use  with  the  trade. 

The  staff  of  the  Division  was  asked  to  cooperate  in  a  public  relations  project 
that  is  being  carried  on  by  Woman’s  Home  Companion  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson.  A  leaflet  entitled,  “The  Canned  Food  Label 
and  What  It  Represents’’  has  been  prepared  for  use  by  the  magazine  in  women’s 
club  programs. 

The  Division  has  further  extended  the  service  it  has  built  up  to  furnish 
magazine  and  newspaper  writers,  particularly  those  contributing  to  house¬ 
hold  pages,  with  information  on  new  developments  in  the  canned  food  field 
and  suggestions  for  the  economical  use  of  the  industry’s  products. 

Labeling  has  been  the  subject  of  major  interest  wherever  the  members  of 
the  staff  have  met  with  consumer  groups.  Women  are  not  only  enthusiastic 
about  the  descriptive  labels  now  appearing  on  canned  foods,  but  they  are 
also  keenly  Interested  in  the  information  about  labeling  presented  in  the  maga¬ 
zines.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  organizations  of  consiuners 
who  took  the  stand  against  descriptive  labeling  in  1935  are  in  many  instances 
still  opposed.  In  some  cases  Individuals  within  these  groups  may  have  changed 
their  opinion  but  the  policy  of  the  group  remains  the  same. 

SALES  CONTRACTS  AND  ARBITRATION 

In  January,  1937,  the  Association  circulated  to  its  members  a  comprehensive 
bulletin  on  sales  contracts,  summarizing  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Sales  Contracts  which  throughout  the  latter  part  of  1936  had  intensively 
studied  the  form  and  enforcement  of  sales  contracts  in  the  canning  industry. 
This  bulletin  summarized  the  Committee’s  conclusions  and  set  forth  a  series  of 
recommended  standard  provisions  for  inclusion  in  all  contracts,  including 
clauses  relating  to  pro  rata  delivery,  excise  taxes,  arbitration,  financial 
responsibility  and  food  and  drug  ggiarantees.  The  bulletin  was  well  received 
and  the  clauses  suggested  were  quite  widely  adopted. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  received  and,  in  collaboration  with 
counsel’s  office,  answered  a  great  many  inquiries  relating  to  these  proposed 
contract  clauses  and  to  other  contract  provisions  suggested  by  buyers.  Many 
of  these  inquiries  involved  extended  forms  of  the  food  and  drug  guarantee 
to  include  possible  violations  of  state  statutes.  Others  concerned  licenses  to 
use  trademarks  in  connection  with  packing  of  canned  foods  for  buyers’ 
labels.  And  a  great  many  raised  important  questions  concerning  indemnifi¬ 
cation  of  the  buyer  in  the  event  of  claims  arisng  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
canners’  products.  In  addition,  the  Association  was  asked  to  advise  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases  which  raised  questions  of  general  importance  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  as,  for  example,  the  use  of  Government  grading  certificates  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  commercial  sieve  size,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  contracts  and  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  there  was  revived  during  the  year, 
the  arrangement  in  existence  since  1925,  between  the  Association  and  the 
various  wholesalers  associations  by  which  these  associations  cooperated  in  set¬ 
tling  controversies  among  their  members.  Where  a  canner  failed  to  make 
more  than  75  per  cent  delivery  on  a  future  contract,  the  buyer  could  request 
that  the  canner  secure  a  certificate  from  the  National  Canners  Association  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  pro  rata  delivery  clause.  Similarly,  where  the 
buyer  refused  to  accept  delivery,  or  requested  that  a  contract  be  adjusted, 
the  canner  could,  through  the  National  Canners  Association,  request  the 
wholesalers  association  to  endeavor  to  have  the  particular  buyer  adhere  to  the 
contract,  or  to  arbitrate.  Although  this  arrangement  is  necessarily  limited 
to  mi-mbers  of  the  Association  on  the  one  hand  and  to  members  of  the  various 
wholesalers  associations  on  the  other,  it  operated  quite  effectively  during  the 
past  year.  The  records  of  the  Association  disclose  that  in  former  years  this 
method  was  quite  widely  used  and  functioned  very  successfully.  Somewhat 
later  it  fell  into  disuse.  The  machinery,  however,  is  still  in  existence  and  is 
again  being  utilized  by  members  of  the  Association  and  the  various  whole¬ 
salers  associations.  This  businesslike  method  of  settling  disputes  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  officers  of  the  various  associations  and  was  recommended  to 
canners  at  the  various  regional  and  commodity  association  meetings.  In  many 
instances  the  buyer  and  the  seller  were  enabled  through  the  cooperation  of 
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the  various  associations  to  settle  their  differences  without  resorting  to  ai'bi- 
tration  or  litigation. 

The  arrangement  is  entirely  voluntary.  None  of  the  associations  at  any 
time  attempt  to  intrude  upon  the  private  business  affairs  of  any  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  experience  in  the  past,  however,  indicates  that  where  an  appeal  is 
made  through  this  association  arrangement,  an  effective  adjustment  usually 
follows. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  received  from  individual  canners  and 
state  associations  many  inquiries  and  requests  for  information  concerning 
arbitration  practice  and  procedure.  Counsel  for  tbe  Association  has  been 
requested  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  entire  subject  and  to  prepare 
a  bulletin  outlining  the  statutory  rules  in  the  various  states  and  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  for  securing  in  the  most  expedious  manner  an  enforceable 
arbitration  award.  This  bulletin,  when  prepared,  will  be  circulated  to  the 
industry  in  the  hope  that  through  the  ready  settlement  of  any  disputes  by 
means  of  arbitration,  and  through  the  utilization  of  the  arbitration  boards 
established  by  the  Association  since  1910,  the  integrity  and  enforceability 
of  Sales  Contracts  in  the  industry  may  be  more  effectively  achieved. 

LABELING 

Progress  of  the  industry  in  making  effective  its  program  for  more  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  can  be  measured  by  the  character  and  extent  of  the  label  revisions 
untertaken  by  individual  canners  during  the  year.  Through  publications 
and  arrangements  by  which  labeling  was  discussed  at  the  various  State  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings,  the  individual  canner  was  urged  to  make  label  improvement 
a  definite  and  concrete  part  of  his  program  to  meet  consumer  wishes  and 
requirements.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  obtain  greater  cooperation  among 
distributors  selling  under  private  brands.  It  is  significant  of  the  interest 
shown  that  wholesale  grocers  and  canners  will  meet  in  joint  sesson  at  this 
convention  to  discuss  modern  labeling  as  a  means  of  bettering  relations  between 
canners  and  distributors. 

The  research  laboratories  have  continued  their  studies  on  tests  for  definitions 
of  descriptive  terms — work  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  afford  a  sound  basis  for 
further  development  of  the  industry’s  program. 

LEGISLATION 

The  year’s  major  legislative  developments  directly  affecting  canners  were 
the  reenactment  of  the  marketing  agreement  and  control  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  Senate  passage  of  the  Black-Connery  wage 
and  hoiu-  bill  and  its  subsequent  recommital  to  the  House  Labor  Committee 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  agreement  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  an  amended 
draft  of  the  Copeland  food  and  drug  bill. 

Weekly  reports  concerning  the  legislative  progress  of  these  bills  and  many 
other  less  important  pieces  of  legislation  were  presented  to  the  Association’s 
membership  through  the  Information  Letter.  As  in  the  past  several  years 
representatives  of  the  state  and  regional  canners’  associations  were  invited 
to  attend  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  consider  and  help 
form  the  industries’  policy  on  legislative  questions. 

In  the  reenactment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration’s  au¬ 
thority  to  enter  into  marketing  control  agreements  attempts  were  made  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  to  remove  the  canning  crops  exemption  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Argiculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1936.  The  canning  industry 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  in  May,  1935,  and  again  at 
the  meeting  in  May,  1937,  had  gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  imposed  control. 

An  exemption  from  the  40-hour  maximum  work  week  and  the  8-hour 
maximum  work  day  provisions  of  the  Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill 
(S.  2476)  was  contained  in  tbe  measure  as  it  passed  the  Senate  and  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  House  Labor  Committee. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Senate  passed  the  Copeland  food  and  drug  bill  (S.  6) 
and  it  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  After  weeks  of  discussion  the  subcommittee  agreed 
on  an  amended  draft  of  the  bill,  which  has  been  scheduled  for  full  Committee 
action  by  Conunittee  Chairman  Lea  at  an  early  date. 

A  number  of  other  bills  are  still  pending  before  Congress  in  varying  stages 
of  enactment  that  have  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  tbe  marketing  or  pro- 
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duetion  of  canned  foods.  Of  these,  canners  have  evidenced  an  interest  in  the 
Wheeler-Lea  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by  making 
unlawful  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  and  practices  and  to  give  the  Commission 
control  over  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  advertising :  a  bill  to  regulate  the  size 
of  metal  containers  used  in  the  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  milk  ;  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senators  O’Mahoney  and  Borah  for  Federal  licensing  of 
interstate  business  ;  pending  and  forthcoming  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  changes  in  the  scope  of  the  Act’s  application  to  agricultural  labor  ; 
legislation  to  control  water  pollution ;  and  a  bill  to  extend  the  voluntary 
seafood  canning  inspection  service  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
vegetable  canneries. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT  AND  OTHER  LAWS 
Administration  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  Walsh-Healy  Act,  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  presented  various  problems  to  canner  members  during  the 
past  year,  and  they  looked  to  the  Association  for  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  it  might  properly  give.  Such  announcements  of  the  government  agencies 
administering  these  laws  as  were  of  interest  to  the  entire  industry  were  noted 
in  the  weekly  Information  Letter,  and  many  individual  inquiries  were  handled 
by  correspondence. 

Last  January  the  Association  published  a  bulletin  on  the  first  two  com¬ 
plaints  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the  brokerage  section 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  subsequently  reports  gained  circulation 
that  the  Association  had  passed,  or  would  pass,  upon  the  validity  of  brokerage 
arrangements  proposed  by  individual  organizations.  A  notice  was  therefore 
issued  through  the  Information  Letter  directing  attention  to  the  policy  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  precludes  the  answering  of  any  questions 
which  would  require  a  determination  of  the  status  of  identified  or  identifiable 
buying  or  selling  organizations,  or  which  might  create  any  precedent  that 
would  be  embarrassing  to  the  Association. 

Later,  in  July,  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  decisions  in  four 
significant  cases  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  Association  published 
a  bulletin  setting  out  in  some  detail  the  findingrs  and  opinions  in  each  of  these 
cases.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  number  of  cases  were  still  pending  before 
the  Commission. 

The  enactment  of  State  laws  that  both  directly  and  indirectly  affect  the 
production  of  foods  and  their  distribution  in  interstate  commerce  presents 
an  increasingly  difficult  problem  for  the  canning  industry  ;  likewise  a  problem 
for  the  Association  in  providing  needed  service  for  its  members.  Canners 
throughout  the  entire  country  are  affected  by  State  food  laws  such  as  those 
of  Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  regulations  issued  thereunder :  the 
new  labor  laws  of  various  States ;  and  State  beverage  taxes  or  sales  license 
requirements  that  include  fruit  juices.  They  are  also  interested  in  legislation 
looking  toward  promotion  of  State  products  through  use  of  State  insignia  and 
through  advertising. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  requests  for  information  concerning  State  Laws 
and  regulations,  and  for  assistance  in  connection  with  problems  arising  under 
their  administration,  the  Association  is  endeavoring  to  assemble  files  of  State 
laws  and  regulations  on  the  various  subjects  in  which  canners  are  especially 
interested,  and  to  make  arrangements  with  State  authorities  to  receive  further 
material  as  it  is  issued. 

State  and  regional  canners’  organizations  have  been  asked  to  keep  the 
National  Association  informed  on  problems  arising  under  State  laws  that  have 
a  national  aspect  in  order  that  there  may  be  coordination  of  effort  to  meet 
such  problems. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CAN  SIZES 

Revision  of  the  simplified  practice  recommendation  for  canned  fruit  and 
vegetable  cans  was  approved  at  the  1937  convention  by  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Canners  and  Distributors.  Following  the  convention  the  Division 
of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  sent  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  canners,  distributors,  and  others  for  approval,  and  by  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  in  May,  the  Association  was  authorized 
to  signify  its  approval  of  the  revision.  By  mid-year  the  revision,  which  reduced 
the  list  of  recommended  sizes  from  27  to  21,  had  received  such  approval  from 
canners  and  authorities  as  to  permit  promulgation  of  the  recommendation. 

As  the  simplification  progp'am  procedure  is  such  as  to  permit  constant 
progress  toward  further  simplification,  steps  were  taken  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year  to  assemble  data  on  which  further  recommendations  might 
be  based.  Can  manufacturing  companies  were  asked  to  furnish  statistics 
showing  by  percentages  the  amount  of  each  size  of  can  they  manufacture. 
The  Association’s  Division  of  Statistics  compiled  from  reports  on  packs  sub¬ 
mitted  by  canners  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  the  pack  of  the  more 
important  products  going  into  the  various  sizes  of  cans.  This  information, 
it  is  hoped,  will  enable  the  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Can  Sizes  to  make 
further  recommendations  that  will  receive  the  industry’s  approval. 

Progress  in  the  simplification  program  is  of  special  interest  to  the  industry 
at  this  time  because  of  the  introduction  in  Congress  of  a  bill  to  limit  the 
number  and  specify  the  dimensions  of  cans  used  for  canned  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  milk. 

BOX  SIMPLIFICATION  PROGRAM 

Adoption  of  the  first  simplified  practice  program  for  can  sizes  was  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  a  similar  program  for  fiber  box  containers,  the  box  sizes 
being  specified  for  the  27  recommended  can  sizes.  When  the  can  size  pro¬ 
gram  was  revised,  the  fiber  box  industry  proposed  revision  of  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  order  that  the  schedule  of  box  sizes  might  be  in  line  with  the  revised 
list  of  21  recommended  can  sizes.  The  box  program  was  submitted  to  box 
producers,  distributors,  and  other  interested  parties  in  the  Fall  of  1937,  and 
announcement  of  adoption  of  the  plan  was  made  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

SALMON  INSPECTION  AND  CONTROL 
During  the  past  year  there  was  put  into  operation,  under  arrangements  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  a  control  plan  for  canned  salmon  which 
worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  This  plan  provided  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  Northwest  Branch  Laboratory,  along  with  careful  coding  of  the 
pack  and  segregation  of  code-lots  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  identification 
and  separation  of  lots  which  might,  upon  inspection,  be  found  unsatisfactory. 
In  this  way  any  seizures  that  might  be  found  necessary  would  be  confined 
to  the  code-lot  which  had  already  been  segregated.  The  general  high  quality 


of  the  1937  pack,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection,  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  seizures  during  the  year. 

REDUCTION  OF  SHIPPING  DAMAGE 
The  Shippers’  Regional  Advisory  Boards,  embracing  in  their  membership 
about  25,000  shippers  representing  all  the  principal  industries,  sponsored  the 
observance  of  last  April  as  “perfect  shipping  month’’,  and  the  Association 
coperated  in  bringing  this  movement  to  the  attention  of  its  members.  There 
were  sent  to  member  canners  copies  of  a  poster  entitled  “Sure  Methods  to 
Reduce  Losses  from  Dented  Cans’’  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Loading  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  Commodities  in  Fiber  Containers  in  Carload  Lots”. 

There  was  also  published  in  the  Information  Letter  a  list  of  the  causes 
of  damage  in  the  movement  of  canned  food  shipments  from  boat  to  pier  and 
on  trucks.  Late  in  the  year  the  Freight  Claim  Division  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  issued  a  circular  suggesting  that  consignees  report  to 
shippers  on  instances  where  damage  resulted  from  any  fault  in  the  loading  of 
freight  or  in  the  container.  In  this  circular  the  Claim  Division  quoted  the 
specifications  for  fiber  canned  food  boxes  recommended  by  the  National 
Canners  Association,  and  urged  that  all  shippers  of  canned  foods  take  proper 
measures  to  see  that  only  containers  meeting  these  specifications  be  used. 

REVISION  OF  BY-LAWS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  May  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  revise  the  Association’s  by-laws  submitted  its  report,  and  the 
revisions  it  recommended  in  order  to  bring  the  by-laws  into  conformance 
with  present  practices  and  to  provide  a  more  logical  arrangement  of  the  pro¬ 
visions.  were  unanimously  approved.  Subsequently  the  revisetl  by-laws  were 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  membership. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
Reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  two  countries  (El  Salvador  and  Ck)sta 
Rica)  became  effective  during  1937  ;  negotiations  were  undertaken  with  two 
countries  (Ecuador  and  Czechoslovakia),  and  preliminary  announcement  was 
made  of  contemplated  agreements  with  four  others  (Venezuela,  ’Turkey,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada) . 

Of  chief  interest  to  the  canning  industry  are  the  contemplated  agreements 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  negotiation  of  which  will  involve  the 
question  of  preferential  tariff  treatment  now  accorded  by  the  United  Kingdom 
to  products  of  its  colonies.  In  connection  with  these  negotiations  the  Association 
does  not  undertake  to  represent  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole,  leaving  it 
to  the  individual  canners  and  branches  of  the  Industry  to  submit  views  in 
accordance  with  their  particular  interests  and  needs.  The  services  of  the 
Association  are  available,  however,  to  all  members  who  desire  assistance  in  the 
collection  of  necessary  data  and  in  arrangements  for  presentation  of  their 
briefs  and  testimony. 

RAILROAD  RATES 

Early  in  1937  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reopened  its  original 
proceedings  on  freight  rate  surcharges,  opening  the  possibility  of  restoring  the 
surcharges  which  had  expired  at  the  end  of  1936.  In  March,  the  railroads 
withdrew  canned  foods  from  the  list  of  commodities  on  which  increased  rates 
would  be  sought.  In  October  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  approved 
increases  in  a  limited  number  of  heavy  basic  products,  including  coal  and 
coke.  In  November,  the  carriers  filed  a  petition  for  a  horizontal  increase  of 
16  per  cent  except  on  the  rates  for  various  products  made  subject  to  specified 
maxima.  These  products  included  coal,  lumber,  sugar,  and  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  On  December  9th,  because  of  the  financial  emergency  they  faced,  the 
carriers  filed  a  motion  asking  for  an  order  to  make  the  proposed  increases 
effective  on  five  days’  notice.  This  motion  was  denied,  but  the  Commission 
took  steps  to  expedite  action  on  the  original  request,  so  that  such  changes  as 
were  approved  might  become  effective  early  in  1938. 

On  December  18th  the  Commission  authorized  immediate  increases  upon  a 
number  of  commodities  including  fresh  meats  and  packing  house  products, 
sugar,  brick  and  clay  products,  peanuts,  fertilizers,  vegetables,  oils,  feldspar 
and  talc,  malt  liquors  and  liquor  containers,  soda,  salt,  oil-well  supplies  and 
glass  containers. 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGY  CONFERENCE 
In  September,  the  first  Food  Technology  Conference  ever  called  in  the 
United  States  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Biology  and 
Public  Health,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  This  conference  followed 
the  recognition  that  scientific  advancement  and  progress  in  the  food  industries 
have  been  greatly  aided  by  recent  developments  in  the  basic  sciences  such  as 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  engineering.  The  conference  gave  principal 
consideration  to  the  important  subdivisions  of  canning,  refrigeration,  and 
manufactured  dairy  products.  Progress  in  canning,  as  an  applied  science, 
was  emphasized  in  featured  addresses  and  round  table  discussion.  The  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  National  Canners  Association  was  prominently  identified 
with  this  progress  by  several  speakers.  One  member  of  the  laboratory  staff 
reviewed  recent  developments  in  canning  technology  having  reference  to 
spoilage  control  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates  the  great 
technological  importance  of  the  Association’s  processing  studies. 

TENDEROMETER  PATENT 

At  a  canning  problems  conference  at  the  convention  a  year  ago.  Dr.  William 
McK.  Martin,  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
demonstrated  the  Tenderometer — an  instrument  he  had  developed  for  judging 
the  tenderness  of  raw  peas.  Dr.  Martin  has  further  perfected  the  instrument 
as  a  result  of  extensive  experimental  work  conducted  throughout  the  last 
canning  season,  and  the  American  Can  Company  has  assigned  the  patent 
application  covering  the  same  to  the  National  Canners  Association.  The 
drawings  and  specifications  for  the  instrument  are  being  prepared  and  on 
their  completion  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
instrument,  so  that  it  will  be  available  to  the  industry. 

McNARY-MAPES  REGULATIONS  REVISED 

Under  date  of  July  12.  1937,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Regulations,  bringing  together  several 
amendments  which  had  formerly  been  available  only  in  separate  form,  and  al.so 
making  several  changes  in  details  of  the  regulations  previously  promulgated. 
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SURE  Results 

require  SEEDS  that  are  sure 


What  are  seeds?  Seeds  that  grow?  Most  seeds 

do  that.  Sureness,  when  applied  to  seeds,  means  much 
more.  It  means  seeds  of  definitely  known  strains;  seeds 
that  are  true  to  type  and  capable  of  growing  plants  that 
are  hardy  and  productive. 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Our  Hybrid  Sweet  Corns  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  Bancross  P  39  (Golden 
Bantam  Top  Cross),  Bloomcross  P 


For  more  than  154  years  Landreth,  through  Intensive 
plant  breeding,  has  developed  specially  selected  strains 
that  canners  throughout  the  country  have 


39  (Bloomdale  Golden  Top  Cross), 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Spancross 
P  39  (Spanish  Gold  Top  Cross,), 
Whipcross  P  39  (Whipples  Yellow 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery 
none  is  as  important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  saves  peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the 
satisfactory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity 
cus  to  produce  quality  canned  peas,  is  of  utmost  importance. 
For  this  reason,  Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  of 
canned  Peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

n  fxiii  Hi  t  lilt*  r  s  o/  V  in**  r. S'.  Vtner  feeders,  Ensilaf^e  Distributors  unj  C  lutin  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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SAMUEL  M.  RYDER 
Chisholm- Ryder  Co. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The  followinpr  list  gives  the  title  of  publications  issued  in  1937,  including 
publications  prepared  for  use  and  distribution  at  the  time  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Articles  contributed  by  members  of  the  Association’s  staff  to  scientific 
and  other  publications  arc  listed  in  the  reports  of  the  various  Divisions  of 
the  Association. 

Misj'ellaneoiis  Publications 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer.  1938 
Canners  Directory,  1937 
Membership  List,  1937 
By-Laws 

Information  Letters,  Nos.  .ISl-GSl,  inclusive 
Canning  Industry  Sales  Contracts 

First  Two  Complaints  Under  Brokerage  Section  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act 

Industry  Problems  and  Policies:  Address  by  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington 
The  Labeling  Question :  Address  by  Ralph  Dulany 
Four  Significant  Cases  Under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 

Statistics 

Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics:  1936,  Part  I— Vegetables 
Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics:  1936,  Part  II — Fruits 

Growing  Sweet  Corn  to  be  Marketed  Through  Canning  (canner-grower 
series) 

Clingstone  Peaches  (canner-grower  series) 

Tomatoes  for  Canning  (canner-grower  series) 

Production  and  Distribution  Statistics:  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes,  Green  and 
Wax  Beans 

Home  Economics 
Canned  Berries 
Canned  Apricots 
Luncheons  Out  of  Doors 
Green  and  Wax  Canned  Beans 
Thanksgiving 
Canned  Plums  and  Prunes 
Christmas  Dinner 

The  Canned  Food  Label  and  What  It  Represents 

The  Home  Economics  Division  and  Its  Service  in  Ckmsumer  Education 
Laboratory 

Processes  for  Non-Acid  Canned  Foods  in  Metal  Containers:  Bulletin  26-L, 
Third  Edition 

Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods:  Bulletin  19-L,  Fourth  Revision 
Annual  Report  to  the  Research  Committee,  1937 
Raw  Products 

Agricultural  Research  Relating  to  Canning  Crops:  III 
THE  PRESS 

The  Association  as  a  representative  of  the  canning  industry  has  always 
sought  to  be  fair  and  honest  in  its  relations  with  the  press,  and  from  this 
policy  there  has  developed  among  publishers  and  writers  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  Association’s  purposes  and  work.  The  industry,  as  well  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  appreciates  this  attitude,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  merit  its 
continuation. 

RESOLUTIONS 

During  the  year  the  Association  took  appropriate  action  with  respect  to 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  convention  in  1937. 

CORPORATE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  annual  report  of  the  Association  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  as  required  by  the  Association’s  charter  of  incorporation. 


Report  of  Treasurer 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Colorado  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Finance  and  Executive  Committees,  January  17,  1938. 

National  Canners  Association, 

Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  your  association  from 
January  9,  1937,  to  January  8,  1938,  from  the  records  presented  to  us,  includ¬ 
ing  the  General  Fund  and  Research  Laboratories,  and  present  our  report, 
including  three  exhibits,  as  follows: 

EXHIBIT 

“A”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
General  Fund. 

“B”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
Washington  Research  Laboratories. 

“C”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
Western  Branch  Laboratories. 

The  cash  on  hand  at  January  8,  1938-,  amounting  to  $148,076.99,  was  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  bank  statement  and  confirmed  at  the  depositories. 

The  total  assets  at  January  8.  1938,  according  to  the  records,  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

CURRENT  ASSETS: 

Cash : 

Riggs  National  Bank .  $147,076.99 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1,000.00  $148,076.99 


Advances  to  be  refunded : 

Washington  Research  Laboratories.... 

Western  Branch  Laboratories . 

Western  Branch  Laboratories — Bal¬ 
ance  to  be  accounted  for . 

Reserve  Fund:  (par  value) 

U.  S.  Obligations . 

Industrial  Bonds  . 

FIXED  ASSETS: 

Land.  Building  and  Equipment: 

322  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco, 

California  (at  cost) . 

I.and  and  Buildings: 

1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C.  (at  cost) . 

805  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (at  cost) . 

Office  Furniture  and  Laboratory 
Equipment,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(assessed  value)  . 


$6,002.86 

139.49 

296.82  6,438.16 

$100,000.00 

1,000.00  101,000.00  $265,514.15 

.  $100,000.00 

$96,377.54 

23,400.49  119,778.03 


9,500.00  229,278.03 


Total  Assets  .  $484,792.18 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  informed  that  there  are  Membership 
Dues  uncollected  for  1937  and  prior  years  to  the  amount  of  $36,883.16. 

The  property  of  the  Association  is  insured  against  loss  by  fire  as  follows: 
Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Building  No.  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Premises  No.  806  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,  No.  806  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  216675-2 — Expires  January  1,  1939  $114,000.00 


Public  Liability  and  Employees  Compensation  Insurance: 
Travelers  Insurance  Company. 

Policy  No.  U.  B.  8570320,  expiring  November 

30,  1938  .  $166,500.00 

Policy  No.  H.  P.  7847549,  expiring  November 

30,  1938  .  20,000.00 


$186,500.00 


Our  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Association,  together  with 
the  assurance  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that  the  operations  of  the  Association 
are  conducted  on  a  cash  basis,  and  that  there  were  no  unpaid  bills  at  January 
8.  1938,  other  than  for  minor  current  expenses. 

Securities  held  in  the  Reserve  Fund,  amounting  to  a  par  value  of  $101,000.00, 
were  inspected  by  us  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank  on  July  7,  1937,  in  the 
presence  of  two  representatives  of  your  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Lafrentz  &  Co.  Certified  Public  Accountants 
EXHIBIT  "A” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 


GENERAL  FUND 

From  January  9,  1937,  to  January  8,  1938. 

Receipts 

Members  Dues  .  $420,938.92 

General  Fund  .  3,255.00 

Contribution — National  Can  Company .  3,500.00 

Directory  .  3,712.75 

Interest  . 3,715.44 

Advances  to  Washington  Research  Laboratories,  refunded — 

Exhibit  “B”  .  4,692.41 

Advances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories,  refunded — Exhibit  “C”  1,978.62 

Total  Receipts  .  $441,793.04 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  investments .  102,683.63 

$644,376.67 
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Cash  on  hand,  January  9.  1937 : 

Rijr^s  National  Bank .  $122,719.86 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1,000.00  123,719.86 


$668,096.53 


Disbursements 

Finance  and  Special  Committees .  $4,518.53 

Board  of  Directors .  9,509.50 

Special  Publicity  .  800.00 

Special  Expense: 

Salaries  .  $888.35 

Traveling  Expense  .  375.95 

Printing  and  Supplies .  595.51 

Extra  Legal  Expense — General  Association 

Activities  .  19,620.24  21,480.05 

Labeling  and  Standards  Committee: 

Traveling  Expense  .  $135.25 

Postage,  Printing  and  Supplies .  269.73  404.98 


Legislative  Committee: 

Traveling  Expense  .  $8,032.83 

Telephone  and  Telegrams . 1,782.22 

Postage  .  154.67 

Printing  and  Supplies .  209.77  10,179.49 


Statistics  and  Information  Committee: 

Printing  .  689.80 

Traveling  Expense  .  191.50 

Postage  and  Extra  Help .  104.13  985.43 

Contract  Committee  .  40.98 

Salaries — Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Assistant  Secretaries,  Stenog¬ 
raphers  and  Janitors  .  42,900.31 


Forward  .  $90,819.27 

EXHIBIT  “A”  (Continued) 

Forward  .  $90,819.27 

Traveling  Expenses — Secretary  and  Assistants .  1,043.06 

Conventions  .  2,317.78 

Directory  .  1,939.27 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Expressage  and  Freight . 2.344.44 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies .  1,836.56 

Printing — Members  Lists  .  6.59.00 

Information  Division  .  15,904.54 

Home  Economics  Division .  23,194.91 

Research  Information  and  Investigation .  68,037.53 

Legal  Services — Investigations  .  51,264.35 

Bureau  of  Raw  Products .  15,549.78 

.Statistical  Division  .  13,043.59 

D.  C.  Unemployment  Compensation  Board .  3,187.54 

Social  Security — Federal  Old  Age  Benefits .  358.94 

Repairs  to  Building .  3,366.76 

Postage  .  1,630.13 

Legal  Department  .  6,000.00 

Accountant’s  Fees  . 276.00 

President’s  Expense  .  1,200.00 

President’s  Traveling  Expense .  1,126.60 

Insurance  and  Taxes  .  4,383.41 

General  Expense  .  225.20 

Northwest  Branch  Laboratory .  3,000.00  , 

May’s  Book  .  $1,959.33 

Less;  Sales  .  317.90  1,641.43 


Proportion  Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “B” .  41,691.51 

Proportion  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  22,092.97 


Total  Disbursements  per  Budget .  $378,033.47 

Purchase  of  Investments .  $135,601.36 

Accrued  Interest  .  243.37  135,844.73 


Advances  to  Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  "B” .  6,002.85 

.\dvances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  "C” .  139.49 


Total  Disbursements 
Cash  on  hand,  January  8,  1938: 


Riggs  National  Bank .  $147,076.99 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1,000.00 


$520,020.54 

148,075.99 


$668,096.53 


Note: 

Cash  on  hand  as  above .  $148,075.99 

Reserve  Fund — Securities: 

U.  S.  Obligations  (par  value) .  $100,000.00 

Industrial  Bonds  .  1,000.00  101,000.00 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  at  January  8,  1938 .  $249,076.99 


EXHIBIT  "B” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  9,  1937,  to  January  8,  1938 
Receipts 


American  Can  Company .  $23,792.45 

Continental  Can  Company .  16,588.63 

Crown  Can  Company .  1,000.00 

General  Fund — Exhibit  "A” .  41,691.61 

Advances  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  "A” .  6,002.85 


Total  Receipts 


$89,076,44 


Disbursements 

Salaries — Chief,  Assistants  and  Stenographers .  $59,033.81 

Traveling  Expenses — Chief  and  Assistants .  3,523.17 

P\iel,  Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  2,175.65 

Publications  .  1,287.16 

Bacteriological  Investigations  .  6,485.46 

Descriptive  Labeling  Work .  2,501.04 

Vitamin  Work  .  1,114.41 

Contact  with  Health  Laboratories .  350.00 

Quality  Control  .  1,055.54 

Social  Security — Federal  Old  Age  Benefits .  340.18 

Insurance  .  678.60 

University  of  Chicago .  1,500.00 

Miscellaneous  .  4,338.11 

Advances  from  General  Fund — refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  4,692.41 


Total  Disbursements  .  $89,075.44 


EXHIBIT  “C” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  1,  1937,  to  December  31,  1937 

Receipts 


American  Can  Company .  $16,528.03 

Continental  Can  Company .  7,403.96 

Contributions  .  2,667.49 

General  Fund— Exhibit  "A” .  22.092.97 

Advances  from  General  Fund — -Exhibit  “A” .  139.49 


Total  Receipts  .  $48,721.94 

Balance,  January  1,  1937,  per  report  previously  rendered .  536.19 


$49,257.13 


Disbursements 


Salaries  .  $25,597.95 

Traveling  Expenses  .  3,844.97 

Insurance  .  956.32 

Taxes  .  684.87 

Social  Security — Federal  Old  Age  Benefits .  185.93 

Telephone  and  Telegraph .  335.50 

Printing  and  Supplies .  380.43 

Laboratory  Supplies  .  1,328.99 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,259.40 

Experimental  Packs  .  281.02 

University  of  California .  10.000.00 

California  Unemplosmient  Reserve  Commission .  464.45 

Laboratory  Committee  Expense .  191.25 

General  Expense  .  753.27 

Miscellaneous  and  Office .  718.44 

Advances  from  General  Fund — refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  1,978.62 


Total  Disbursements  .  $48,961.31 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  by  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  at  December  31, 

1937  .  295.82 


$49,267.13 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION  (2nd) 
January  24,  1938 

The  meeting  convened  at  two-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr.  Ralph  O. 
Dulany,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY :  This  afternoon  we  are  to  hear  a 
discussion  of  various  factors  in  the  business  situation,  among 
which  legislation  certainly  has  an  important  place. 

As  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  I  have  special  pleasure  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  first  speaker.  A  native  of  Maryland  and  successively 
the  Speaker  of  its  House  of  Delegates,  member  of  the  Maryland 
Senate,  member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  present  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  Mary¬ 
land;  surely  this  experience  eminently  qualifies  him  to  speak 
to  you  on  “Business  and  Legislation.”  I  have  keen  pleasure 
in  introducing  the  Senator  from  my  own  State,  Senator  Millard 
E.  Tydings.  (Applause,  convention  rising.) 

The  Struggle  for  Honest  Business  Practices 

By  Millard  E.  Typings 

United  States  Senator  from  Maryland 

I  AM  not  going  to  try  to  be  amusing  intentionally  this  after¬ 
noon.  Instead,  I  am  going  to  talk  very  seriously  and 
earnestly  on  a  subject  and  title,  “The  Struggle  for  Honest 
Business  Practices,”  and  more  specifically  later  on  about  the 
much  discussed  Miller-Tydings  Fair  Trade  Enabling  Act. 

All  progress  in  civilization  is  measured  by  the  willingness  of 
persons  to  live  together  under  higher  standards  of  human 
conduct. 

Our  modern  criminal  law  is  the  outgrowth  of  this  long  effort 
to  improve  human  relationships.  In  the  early  days,  only  such 
acts  as  murder  and  larceny  were  thought  of  as  crimes.  As  time 
passed,  populations  commenced  to  grow,  learning  increased  and 
trade  expanded,  the  field  of  criminal  law  widened  in  order  to 
prohibit  activities  not  in  keeping  with  a  more  civilized  way  of 
life. 

Modern  criminal  laws  deal  not  only  with  murder  and  larceny, 
as  of  old,  but  they  cover  hundreds  of  activities  which  experience 
has  shown  are  injurious  to  human  welfare,  such  as  exceeding 
the  speed  limit  or  parking  in  a  restricted  area.  In  the  last 
forty  years  the  people  have  demanded  that  health  standards  be 
raised  for  food  and  drink.  Consequently,  it  is  now  unlawful  to 
sell  meats  unless  the  animals  are  killed  and  prepared  under 
rigid  governmental  inspection,  or  to  sell  drinks  placed  in  un¬ 
washed  bottles,  or  to  adulterate  food  commodities  or  to  sell 
foods  and  drinks  which  are  deleterious. 

Not  long  ago  a  person  could  sell  at  will  stocks  in  all  sorts  of 
wild  cat  undertakings.  You  could  sell  stocks  in  a  company 
organized  to  mine  gold  in  Baltimore  City,  to  produce  oil  from 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  or  to  sell  lots  at  the  North  Pole.  Today 
such  activities  are  either  curbed  or  regulated  by  Blue  Sky 
Laws  which  make  it  illegal  to  sell  fraudulent  stocks. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Blue  Sky  Laws,  the  rule  of  Caveat 
Emptor  prevailed — which  means,  “Let  the  buyer  beware.”  If 
the  buyer  were  simple  enough  to  buy  worthless  stocks  from 
dishonest  salesmen,  people  considered  that  that  was  the  buyer’s 
own  concern.  But,  after  millions  of  people  had  lost  billions 
of  dollars  in  scores  of  fraudulent  enterprises,  these  fraudulent 
trade  practices  were  prohibited  by  law. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  railroads  gave  especially  low  freight 
rates  to  large  monopolies.  Monopolies  used  these  especially  low 
freight  rates,  given  only  to  them,  to  drive  their  competitors 
out  of  business.  At  one  time  these  railroad  rebates  amounted 
to  a  national  scandal.  Finally  the  Federal  Government  took 
action,  made  such  practices  a  violation  of  the  law,  set  up  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  established  uniform 
freight  rates  for  all. 

These  brief  illustrations  show  the  constant  trend  for  higher 
standards  in  human  and  business  relationships.  And  the  fight 
still  goes  on — ^to  force  out  of  every-day  business  transactions 
those  dealings  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  colored  by  fraud. 

Some  of  the  higher  standards  for  business  conduct  were 
achieved  through  pioneering  merchants  and  trade  associations 


and  without  governmental  action.  You  may  recall  the  days 
when  a  customer  went  to  a  clothing  store  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  when  there  was  no  one  price  for  the  suit.  The 
customer  and  proprietor  would  bargain  about  the  price  just  like 
men  used  to  barter  on  the  frontier.  If  the  customer  was  good 
at  haggling,  he  paid  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  certain  quality 
of  suit  which,  later  in  the  day,  was  sold  to  another  customer 
for  five  dollars  more. 

In  those  days  it  was  generally  understood  that  all  buyers 
must  be  prepared  to  beat  the  seller  down  in  his  price,  or,  they 
would  probably  pay  more  than  they  had  to  pay. 

Some  far-seeing  merchants  commenced  to  advertise  the  “one- 
price  store” — meaning  that  they  sold  their  goods  to  all  persons 
at  the  same  price.  The  public  liked  that.  People  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  they  were  not  paying  more  for  a  certain  article 
than  others  paid  for  it.  So  gradually  all  stores  put  standard 
prices  on  their  merchandise  and  the  “one-price  store”,  through 
popular  support,  became  the  store  of  America. 

With  the  coming  of  the  one-price  store  an  effort  was  made  by 
both  business  men  and  government  to  set  up  other  fair  standards 
of  trade  not  alone  of  price  but  fixing  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  goods  sold. 

At  one  time  there  were  no  standard  containers  for  marketing 
of  commodities.  One  man  sold  his  apples  or  his  canned  foods 
in  a  smaller  basket  or  can  than  did  his  competitor.  Finally  the 
Federal  Government  fixed  definite  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  for  the  sale  of  all  merchandise  enabling  all  sellers  to 
bid  for  the  public  favor  by  offering  what  they  had  to  sell  in 
identical  units.  Baskets  and  hampers  were  standardized.  Tin 
cans  were  standardized  into  Number  1,  Number  2  and  Number 
2*4  sizes,  etc.,  and  likewise  all  other  containers  and  measures 
in  which  goods  were  offered  to  the  public. 

But  it  was  much  harder  to  set  up  standards  of  quality  than 
it  was  to  fix  standards  of  quantity.  Nevertheless,  efforts  were 
made  to  set  standards  of  quality  for  the  protection  of  the 
merchant  as  well  as  the  public.  For  example,  eggs  today  are 
not  sold  as  just  a  dozen  eggs.  They  are  now  graded  as  to 
quality  into  half  a  dozen  categories.  These  are  “government 
graded  and  dated  eggs”,  large  sized  eggs,  medium  sized  eggs, 
small  sized  eggs,  etc. 

The  farmer  receives  more  for  standard  eggs  than  for  sub¬ 
standard.  And  the  housewife  buys  eggs  according  to  size, 
quality  and  freshness  and  not  just  “a  dozen  eggs”.  Eggs  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  food  value  and  there  is  as  much  difference 
in  “government  graded  and  dated  eggs”  and  small  sized  and 
undated  eggs  as  there  is  between  shoddy  cloth  and  pure  wool. 

Farmers  selling  milk  today  are  not  paid  for  just  so  many 
gallons  of  milk,  but  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  they  sell.  If 
the  test  shows  the  milk  is  high  in  butter  fat  content, — that  is, 
of  high  food  value, — the  milk  brings  more  to  the  farmer  than 
if  it  is  of  low  butter  fat  content,  or  low  food  value.  The 
quality  of  milk  has  been  fixed  and  the  quality  makes  the  price. 

When  canned  foods  are  sold  today  the  label  must  proclaim 
the  standard  of  quality.  If  canned  peas  are  fresh  peas,  they 
bring  a  higher  price  than  do  canned  dried  peas;  and  canned 
spinach  today,  for  example,  is  divided  into  Number  1  and  Num¬ 
ber  2  grades.  The  farmer  and  producer  are  paid  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  thing  they  sell,  and  the  housewife  pays  now 
for  the  quality  of  the  thing  she  buys. 

These  brief  illustrations  show  the  great  fights  that  have  been 
made  by  the  public,  by  trade  organizations  and  by  government 
to  get  an  article  of  standard  size  and  quality  at  a  fair  price. 
The  public  has  been  the  gainer,  for  the  public  now  knows  it 
gets  what  it  desires  to  buy.  Poor  quality,  short  measures  and 
varying  prices  favoring  only  a  few  have  all  fallen  before  the 
onslaught  of  honest  and  fair  trade  practices.  Nevertheless,  in 
all  these  business  reforms  of  far-reaching  import  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  element  of  competition  has  been  steadily  preserved. 
The  farmer  producing  good  eggs  still  must  compete  with  other 
farmers  producing  similar  eggs.  The  railroads  compete  with 
each  other  and  with  motor  transportation.  The  venders  of  pure 
soft  drinks  must  compete  with  each  other  for  the  public’s 
favor.  But  all  must  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  quality  and 
quantity. 

Before  these  reforms  were  accomplished  there  was  no  obliga¬ 
tion  imposed  on  the  seller  to  tell  the  truth,  to  give  a  certain 
standard  quantity  or  a  certain  standard  quality  to  the  buyer, 
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THE  SCOTT  VINER 

LIGHTER  ★  LOWER  ★  ALL  STEEL  ★  PORTABLE  ★  FULLY  ADJUSTABLE  WHILE  IN 
FULL  OPERATION  ★  BUILT-IN  VINER  FEEDER  ★  BUILT-IN  POWER  PLANT  ★  NO 
APRONS  ★  NO  CURTAINS  ★  NO  UNDERCARRIERS  OR  OTHER  SALVAGING  DEVICES 
GREATLY  INCREASED  SCREENING  AND  IMMEDIATE  LIBERATION  OF  THRESHED  PEAS 

THE  SCOTT  “iUrS^”  WASHER 

A  remarkably  efficient  Washer  for  peas,  beans, 
whole -kernel  corn  and  similar  commodities. 

Three  separate  and  distinct  functions  built  into  a 
single  machine. 

1.  A  large  double  length  flume  removes  all  heavy  sub¬ 
stances  as  it  conveys  the  commodity  to — 

2.  A  large  skimmer,  or  flotation  washer,  which  separates 
and  Floats  off  all  light  substances  as  it  conveys  the 
commodity  to  — 

3.  A  large  separating  and  washing  screen  cylinder  (our 
own  design  with  any  size  mesh  from  6/ 64"  x  4"  to 
14/64"  X  4"— a  size  for  every  commodity)  which 
removes  all  water,  splits,  skins,  hulls,  etc.,  as  it 
thoroly  washes  the  commodity  with  clean  fresh  water. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 


540  W.  Poplar  Avenue 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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or  to  treat  all  buyers  alike.  But  during  the  last  half  century, 
both  on  the  part  of  business  and  on  the  part  of  the  public,  a 
sense  of  trade  morals  was  awakened,  standards  were  set  up 
and  both  business  and  tbe  public  made  great  strides  forward. 
Deception  in  the  sale  of  goods  is  neither  condoned  by  the 
government  nor  by  honest  producers  nor  by  the  consumer.  The 
old  practices  of  deception  have,  one  after  another,  fallen  before 
the  march  of  enlightened  government  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  opposition  of  the  consumer  on  the  other. 

The  one-price  store  resulted  in  publicity  on  prices,  and  buyers 
began  to  compare  the  quantity  and  quality  and  the  price  of  the 
goods  in  the  respective  stores. 

A  couple  of  generations  ago  coffee  was  merchandized  in 
grocery  stores  from  large  coffee  bins.  Now  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  quality  of  coffee,  some  being  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  others.  But  the  buyer  had  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  coffee  he  was  buying  came  from  Brazil  or  Puerto 
Rico  or  Haiti.  Merchants  frequently  bought  different  kinds  of 
coffee  and  blended  them  together.  There  was  no  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  you  were  buying  high-priced  coffee  or  low- 
priced  coffee,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  You  had  to  take  the 
merchant’s  word  for  it.  There  was  no  other  way  you  could 
determine  in  advance  the  value  of  the  coffee  you  purchased,  and, 
accordingly,  many  customers  were  exploited  by  unscrupulous 
merchants. 

Some  enterprising  tradesmen  at  this  juncture  started  to  place 
coffee  in  original  branded  or  trademarked  packages  so  that  the 
coffee  could  not  be  tampered  with.  This  practice  spread 
throughout  the  whole  coffee  industry  and  today  there  are  many 
brands  competing  for  the  favor  of  the  public.  We  have  White 
House  Coffee,  Chase  and  Sanborn’s,  Maxwell  House,  Arbuckles, 
Del  Monte  and  many  others.  Today,  because  of  the  trade- 
marked  or  branded  original  package,  when  a  customer  buys  a 
pound  of  coffee  from  the  grocer,  he  knows  that  the  weight  is 
accurate,  that  the  quality  is  uniform,  for  the  brand  and  trade¬ 
mark  insure  these  things. 

The  practice  of  merchandising  goods,  trademarked  and 
branded  and  sold  in  the  original  packages,  was  widely  extended 
to  thousands  of  articles  that  could  be  so  identified.  Customer 
demand  supported  this  innovation.  Today  buyers  specify  exactly 
what  they  want  by  asking  for  such  “trademarked  and  branded” 
articles  in  the  original  package  by  their  common  names. 

Thus  the  old  retail  sales  practice — a  transaction  which  had 
once  been  an  equation  of  two  unknown  quantities — ^became  an 
equation  of  two  known  quantities;  for  full  measure  and  full 
value  were  vouchsafed  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  sale 
in  the  original  branded  package. 

FAIR  TRADE — Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  and  review 
the  fair  trade  practices  which  have  come  into  being  during  the 
last  half  century.  There  is  the  one-price  store,  the  elimination 
of  railroad  rebates  and  uniform  freight  rates  for  all  instead; 
the  prohibition  of  adulterated  and  deleterious  foods  and  drinks; 
close  inspection  in  the  preparation  of  meats,  canned  foods  and 
other  products,  to  insure  that  they  are  pure  and  wholesome  to 
eat;  the  establishment  of  many  standards  of  weights  and 
measures,  such  as  uniform  baskets,  cans  and  other  containers; 
the  grading  of  eggs,  milk,  grains,  vegetables  and  canned  foods 
so  that  the  quality  of  the  things  purchased  is  apparent;  and 
finally  the  advent  of  the  “trademark  and  branded”  article  sold 
in  original  packages.  All  of  these  fair  trade  accomplishments 
enable  the  public  to  buy  a  definite  standard  of  quantity  and 
quality  without  fear  of  being  deceived  or  defrauded.  All  of 
these  things  have  been  accomplished,  my  friends,  without 
destroying  the  driving  force  of  all  business,  which  is  competition. 

“Branded  and  trademarked”  articles  compete  with  each  other 
just  as  much  today  as  in  times  past.  The  many  different  brands 
of  coffee  sold  in  original  packages  compete  with  each  other  for 
the  public’s  favor.  The  scores  of  different  makes  of  tooth¬ 
brushes,  “branded  or  trademarked”,  likewise  vie  for  public 
approval,  and  whether  it  be  shoes  or  clothing  that  is  branded  or 
trademarked,  these  articles  compete  with  other  similar  products, 
likewise  branded  or  trademarked. 

So  the  competition  between  producers  to  sell  their  goods,  even 
though  they  are  “branded  and  trademarked”  and  sold  in  original 
packages,  run  the  whole  gamut  of  commodities,  from  aspirin 
to  watches  and  zippers.  Smith’s  sugar  corn  competes  with 
Jones’  sugar  corn  and  Phillips’,  Campbell’s,  Heinz’s  and  Hormel’s 


soups,  all  of  which  are  “trademarked  and  branded”,  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  favor  of  the  buying  public.  Competition 
lives  on. 

The  fight  to  attract  the  buying  public  still  goes  on  between 
producers,  wholesalers,  jobbers  and  retailers  as  of  yore,  but  the 
fight  is  conducted  on  honest  lines  and  not  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
the  meantime,  the  public  is  protected  in  its  search  for  quality 
and  quantity.  The  public  is  used  to  comparing  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  one  product  with  another  and  to  compare  the  prices 
of  each  in  making  a  selection. 

We  want  to  keep  these  gains  we  have  made  for  honest 
business.  More  than  that,  we  want  to  proceed  onward  in  an 
effort  to  force  out  of  all  business  practices  any  dealings  which 
are  fraudulent  in  whole  or  in  part.  All  are  trying  constantly 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  give  the  manufacturer  or  producer, 
the  retailer  and  the  consumer,  a  product  fixed  in  quality  and 
quantity  at  a  price  fixed  by  fair  and  open  competition  with  other 
products  of  the  same  class  and  nature. 

Recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  strengthen  fair  trade 
practices.  Forty  States  have  passed  fair  trade  acts  which  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  Federal  Government  by  a  Fair  Trade 
Enabling  Act. 

In  these  respective  acts  of  the  States,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  drive  out  of  business  dealings  another  patently  fraudu¬ 
lent  practice  which  is  known  to  tradesmen  as  “loss  leader 
selling”.  “Loss  leader  selling”  is  only  a  bait,  of  course,  nothing 
more  or  less,  although  it  is  called  a  “leader”. 

The  procedure  is  to  advertise  widely  and  sell  some  standard 
article  often  at  less  than  the  retailer  paid  for  it  so  as  to  attract 
buyers  to  his  store.  Of  course  no  man  can  stay  in  business 
who  sells  his  merchandise  at  less  than  he  paid  for  it.  But  in 
the  case  of  “loss  leader  selling”  the  merchant  expects  to  make 
up  the  losses  he  incurs,  through  the  sale  of  the  standard  article 
which  he  has  marked  down,  by  the  sale  of  other  articles  which, 
of  course,  are  so  priced  as  to  insure  him  a  profit. 

That  was  the  old  theory  back  of  railroad  rebates.  The  railroad 
might  haul  the  goods  of  a  monopoly  for  less  than  it  hauled  yours 
or  mine,  but  the  advantage  it  gave  to  the  monopoly  in  lower 
freight  rates  had  to  be  made  up,  of  course,  by  charging  higher 
freight  rates  to  everyone  else,  or  the  railroad  company  could 
not  have  stayed  in  business.  I  have  explained  how  we  outlawed 
this  illegal  practice. 

Now  these  State  fair  trade  acts  provide  that  the  producer  of 
an  article  which  bears  “the  trademark,  brand  or  name  of  the 
producer  or  distributor  of  such  commodity,  and  which  is  in  free 
and  open  competition  with  similar  commodities”  may  make  a 
contract  with  those  who  are  to  sell  that  article  in  which  a 
minimum  price  for  its  resale  is  clearly  stated. 

You  will  note  that  under  these  laws  the  making  of  contracts 
for  minimum  resale  prices  applies  only  to  articles  which  are 
trademarked  or  branded,  and,  I  place  the  emphasis,  “which  are 
in  free  and  open  competition  with  commodities  of  the  same 
general  class  prod^iced  by  others.” 

Let  me  illustrate. 

First,  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  branded 
and  trademarked  toothbrushes.  Suppose  you  are  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  one  of  them.  The  State  law  permits  you  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  retailer,  setting  forth  a  minimum  resale  price 
at  which  your  toothbrushes  may  be  sold  to  the  public.  Now, 
you  have  ninety-nine  competitors  who  make  branded  and  trade- 
marked  toothbrushes  similar  to  yours,  all  of  which  are  competing 
with  you  for  the  public  favor. 

You  go  to  a  retailer  and  ask  him  to  sell  your  product.  Suppose 
you  are  greedy  and  set  too  high  a  price  for  the  “resale”  of  this 
product.  The  ninety-nine  other  manufacturers  of  branded  and 
trademarked  toothbrushes  likewise  want  to  sell  their  product  to 
that  same  retailer.  As  the  resale  price  offered  by  these  other 
manufacturers  is  lower  than  yours,  and  the  retailer  wants  to 
show  the  public  that  he  sells  his  goods  lower  than  other  retailers, 
he  buys  the  toothbrushes  from  your  competitor  instead  of 
from  you. 

Your  greediness  in  establishing  a  high  “minimum  resale”  price 
causes  the  retailer  to  buy  from  some  other  producer,  whose 
resale  price  is  less  than  yours.  The  result  is  that  some  of  your 
competitors  get  the  business  that  you  might  have  had.  Thus 
competition  between  yourself  and  the  other  ninety-nine  manu¬ 
facturers  of  “branded  and  trademarked”  toothbrushes  forces 
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I  you  to  make  in  your  contract  with  your  retailers  the  lowest 
possible  minimum  resale  price  which  you  can  make  and  stay  in 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  the  retailer  to  handle 
your  toothbrushes,  instead  of  those  of  your  ninety-nine  com¬ 
petitors,  he  may  refuse  to  do  so  unless  you  give  him  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  your  toothbrushes  will  not  be  resold  to  the  public  by 
any  other  retailer  at  less  than  retailers  paid  for  them. 

That  in  effect  is  the  essence  of  the  law. 

At  no  point  in  the  State  acts  is  “competition”  eliminated. 
There  is  just  the  same  competition  between  manufacturers, 
between  producers,  between  wholesalers,  between  retailers,  that 
there  has  always  been.  However,  contracts  can  be  made  under 
S  the  law,  first,  only  upon  articles  which  are  "trademarked  and 

«  branded”  and  second,  which  are  in  free  and  open  competition 

with  other  similar  articles”. 

4  The  law  specifically  requires,  and  I  quote  it  verbatim,  that  it 

-I  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any  contract  or  agreement  “between 
manufacturers  or  between  producers,  or  between  wholesalers,  or 

i*  between  brokers,  or  between  factors,  or  between  retailers,  or 

between  persons,  firms  or  corporations  in  competition  with  each 
other.” 

The  manufacturer  of  a  particular  trademarked  and  branded 
toothbrush  can  make  these  resale  contracts  only  with  a  retailer. 
He  cannot  agree  with  other  manufacturers  under  the  law  in 
fixing  prices,  nor  can  the  retailers  agree  between  themselves  in 
fixing  prices.  It  is  a  purely  vertical  and  not  a  horizontal 
privilege.  More  than  that,  both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  are  charged  with  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

These  fair  trade  laws  are  not  price-fixing  laws,  because  the 
element  of  "competition”  between  producers  and  between  re¬ 
tailers  is  always  present. 

^  You  gentlemen  are  canners.  Any  one  of  you  can  ask  a  dollar 

y  a  can  for  a  No.  2  can  of  peas,  but  you  cannot  get  that  price 

^  for  it  because  your  peas  must  be  sold  “in  free  and  open  com- 

5  petition”  with  the  peas  of  other  canners.  So  it  is  in  the  State 

fair  trade  laws.  What  you  can  do  to  protect  your  own  “branded 
and  trademarked”  product  is  to  assure  those  who  buy  it  that  if 
j  they  handle  your  goods  you  will  give  them  as  low  a  buying 

^  price  as  your  competitors  will  give,  but  you  will  not  sell  your 

i  goods  to  retailers,  who  are  going  to  resell  them  to  the  public 

;  in  every-day  business,  at  less  than  they  paid  you  for  them,  or 

'  at  less  than  a  minimum  resale  price  agreed  upon  beforehand, 
i  Let  me  repeat — these  State  fair  trade  acts  apply  only  to 

I  branded  and  trademarked  articles  which  are  "in  free  and  open 
competition  with  similar  commodities”.  The  manufacturers  and 
j  producers  cannot  combine  to  fix  prices  under  these  acts.  Re- 

*  tailers  cannot  combine  to  fix  prices  under  these  acts.  But  a 

i  producer  can  protect  the  retailers  who  handle  his  goods  from 

I  having  to  compete  with  other  merchants  who,  to  attract  trade 

from  competitors,  offer  your  products  at  less  than  they  paid 
you  for  them,  or  at  less  than  a  minimum  resale  price  agreed 
upon  between  you. 

.\s  always,  the  producer  who  gives  the  retailer  a  chance  to 
buy  his  product  at  a  lower  price  than  that  asked  by  his  com¬ 
petitors  is  likely  to  get  the  retailer’s  business.  The  retailer  in 
turn  who  sells  his  product  to  the  public  at  a  lower  price  than 
his  competitor  is  likely  to  get  the  business.  Retailers  who  ask 
pi’oducers  to  set  high  minimum  resale  prices  will  be  undersold 
by  retailers  who  have  contracted  with  producers  to  sell  the 
same  article  at  lower  minimum  resale  prices. 


No  producer  can  control  the  minimum  resale  prices  fixed  by 
his  competitor.  No  retailer  can  control  the  minimum  resale 
prices  asked  by  a  competing  retailer. 

Competition  by  manufacturers  to  offer  the  same  product  at 
the  lowest  price  still  exists.  Competition  to  sell  the  same 
product  to  the  public  by  the  retailers  still  exists,  and  these 
forces  and  factors  in  competition  insure  to  the  public  that  it 
will  obtain  standard  and  trademarked  articles  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

The  law  contemplates  that  the  public  will  continue  to  buy 
from  the  retailer  who  sells  an  article  of  a  standard  quality  and 
quantity  at  a  lower  price  than  does  his  competitor;  that  the 
retailer  will  buy  from  the  producer  at  the  lowest  price  possible; 
that  the  producer,  to  get  trade,  will  sell  to  the  retailer  at  the 
lowest  price  possible,  and  neither  the  producers  can  combine 


among  themselves  nor  the  retailers  combine  among  themselves 
in  price-fixing  to  defeat  these  purposes. 

When  the  forces  of  competition  play  upon  the  principle  set 
forth  in  this  law,  it  will  eventually  find  its  lowest  level  at  a 
point  where  producers  will  agree  with  retailers  for  the  minimum 
retail  selling  price  at  the  level,  or,  at  most  slightly  above,  the 
cost  of  the  goods  to  the  retailer. 

The  Courts  of  Great  Britain  have  recognized  for  many  years 
the  right  to  provide  minimum  resale  prices  by  contract  between 
independent  producers  and  retailers  of  branded  and  trademarked 
articles  which  are  in  competition  with  similar  articles.  There 
is  no  complaint  in  Great  Britain  of  any  evils  resulting  from 
this  system  where  it  has  been  on  trial  for  many,  many  years. 
In  fact  the  policy  is  generally  approved  there.  It  is  a  new 
departure  in  the  United  States  to  end  another  of  the,  at  times, 
fraudulent  trade  pratices  long  in  vogue. 

There  is  a  thing  in  business  called  “Good  Will”  or  “Good 
Name”.  We  all  strive  for  it,  whether  we  be  Senators  or  Canners, 
toothbrush  manufacturers  or  newspaper  men.  We  like  to  think 
that,  in  our  respective  spheres,  we  have  erected  good  will  or 
good  name,  stability,  character,  integrity. 

The  independent  producer  of  a  “branded  and  trademarked” 
article  which  bears  his  name,  whether  he  be  manufacturer  or 
grower,  if  his  article  is  in  “free  and  open  competition”  with 
similar  articles,  seeks  no  special  privilege  when  he  makes  con¬ 
tracts  to  prevent  retailers  from  selling  below  a  minimum  resale 
price. 

A  man  who  creates  a  patented  or  branded  article  transmits 
his  qualities  to  that  article.  It  was  conceived  by  him,  branded 
or  trademarked  by  him,  and  it  represents  that  man’s  standards 
of  quality.  He  builds  up  a  good  trade  name  for  this  article 
because  it  is  an  honest  product  of  full  measure  and  full  value. 
After  a  time,  the  public  relies  on  the  worth  of  this  product, 
whether  it  be  Phillips,  Campbells,  Hormels  or  Heinz  soups. 
For  when  the  public  buys  one  of  these  four  soups,  it  knows 
just  about  what  it  is  going  to  get.  Usually  such  articles  are 
generally  priced  all  over  the  country.  You  buy  these  soups  in 
New  York  or  in  San  Francisco  at  about  the  same  price. 


It  is  a  human  failing  that  you  get  in  the  habit  of  paying  a 
certain  price  for  a  certain  article.  We  will  assume  that  you 
buy  your  soup  for  15  cents  a  can.  You  suppose  that  a  large 
department  store  advertises  one  of  these  four  soups  at  4  cents 
a  can.  So  strong  is  the  reputation  behind  it  that  the  public 
knows  instantly  that  it  is  a  very  good  buy  at  4  cents,  for  hereto¬ 
fore  everyone  has  been  paying  about  15  cents  a  can  for  that 
particular  soup.  So  in  a  short  time  the  store  sells  thousands  of 
cans  at  4  cents.  Every  competitor  of  the  large  store  knows 
that  the  soup  is  being  sold  at  less  than  cost.  This  is  loss-leader 
selling — perhaps  exaggerated  but  it  serves  the  point  of  example. 

Soon,  however,  such  is  human  nature,  people  think  that  this 
soup,  which  used  to  be'sold  for  15  cents  and  now  sells  for  4  cents 
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a  can,  is  not  as  good  as  the  other  three  soups,  which  are  still 
selling  at  their  normal  price  everywhere;  that  it  is  a  cheap 
soup  and  its  value  must  have  declined,  that  it  is  not  made  as 
well  as  it  used  to  be.  Although  the  large  store  may  have  sold 
thousands  of  cans  at  4  cents  instead  of  15  cents,  as  time  goes 
on  people  stop  buying  that  particular  brand  of  soup.  They 
feel  that  a  soup  which  for  years  and  years  sold  for  15  cents,  and 
now  sells  for  4  cents,  is  not  the  kind  of  soup  they  formerly 
bought.  And  in  that  one  transaction  the  good  will  built  up 
by  the  manufacturer  in  the  quality  of  his  product  has  been 
destroyed.  He  may  have  invested  thousands  of  dollars  in  his 
plant.  His  soup  may  be  just  as  good  today  as  it  ever  was, 
but  to  the  public  the  thought  comes — “They  cannot  be  selling  this 
ioup  now  for  4  cents,  which  was  15  cents  for  so  many  years, 
unless  they  have  cheapened  the  grade  and  quality.” 

So  while  the  department  store,  by  loss-leader  selling,  may 
have  temporarily  sold  a  large  quantity  of  soup  and  made  new 
orders  for  the  factory  in  question,  after  that  sale  is  over  ,the 
orders  fall  down,  for  the  public  has  lost  faith  in  it.  Then  the 
factory  must  lay  off  some  of  its  men,  curtail  its  operations, 
perhaps  go  out  of  business,  and  the  public  has  lost  an  article 
which  for  many  years  it  enjoyed  and  knew  as  a  standard  unit 
of  quality. 

One  of  the  greatest  Justices  who  ever  sat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench,  had  something  to  say  about  loss-leader  selling.  I  quote 
from  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  the 
Supreme  Court: 

“I  cannot  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  public  will  profit  by 
this  course,  permitting  knaves  to  cut  reasonable  prices  for  mere 
ulterior  purposes  of  their  own,  and  thus  to  impair,  if  not  destroy, 
the  production  and  sale  of  articles  which  it  is  assumed  to  be 
desirable  for  the  people  to  get.” 

Commissioner  Herbert  Knox  Smith  found  after  the  elaborate 
investigation  undertaken  many  years  ago  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Corporations  that  “one  of  the  most  effective  means  employed 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  secure  and  maintain  the  large 
degree  of  monopoly  which  it  possesses,  is  the  cut  in  prices  to 
the  particular  customers,  or  in  the  particular  markets  of  its 
competitors,  while  maintaining  them  at  higher  levels  elsewhere.” 

That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  say  in  the  illustrations  I  have 
used. 

The  fair  trade  law  only  gives  the  right  to  contract  between 
producer  and  retailer;  and,  speaking  of  this  right  of  contract. 
Sir  George  Jessel,  a  very  wise  English  Judge,  said:  “If  there 
is  one  thing  which  more  than  any  other  public  policy  requires, 
it  is  that  men  of  full  age  and  competent  understanding  shall 
have  the  utmost  liberty  of  contracting,  and  that  their  contracts, 
when  entered  into  freely  and  voluntarily,  shall  be  held  sacred, 
and  shall  be  enforced  by  courts  of  justice.  Therefore,  you  have 
this  paramount  public  policy  to  consider,  that  you  are  not  lightly 
to  interfere  with  this  freedom  of  contract.” 

These  State  Fair  Trade  Acts,  as  I  have  said,  adopted  by  40 
States,  permit  contracts  fo^  the  sale  of  standard  “branded  and 
trademarked”  articles,  which  are  “in  open  and  free  competition 
with  other  articles”,  to  be  made  between  the  man  who  owns 
the  manufactured  article  and  the  retailer  who  will  sell  it  to  the 
public.  But  only  are  these  contracts  permitted  when  the  article 
is  in  “free  and  open  competition”  with  similar  articles. 

I  want  to  quote  another  great  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States — one  of  the  greatest  friends  the  consumers 
of  America  ever  had — Mr.  Justice  Louis  Brandeis,  who  said: 

“The  evil  results  of  price-cutting  are  far-reaching.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  that  price-cutting  of  a  trademarked  article 
injures  no  one;  that  the  producer  is  not  injured,  since  he  received 
his  full  price  in  the  original  sale  to  jobber  or  retailer;  and 
indeed  may  be  benefited  by  increased  sales,  since  lower  prices 
ordinarily  stimulate  trade;  that  the  retailer  cannot  be  harmed, 
since  he  has  cut  the  price  voluntarily  to  advance  his  own 
interests;  that  the  customer  is  surely  benefited  because  he  gets 
the  article  cheaper.  But  this  reasoning  is  most  superficial  and 
misleading. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  consumer’s  gain  from  price-cutting 
is  only  sporadic  and  temporary.  The  few  who  buy  a  standard 
article  for  less  than  its  value  do  benefit — unless  they  have,  at 
the  same  time,  been  misled  into  buying  some  other  article  at 
more  than  its  value.  But  the  public  generally  is  the  loser; 
and  the  losses  are  often  permanent.  If  the  price-cutting  is  not 


stayed,  and  the  manufacturer  reduces  the  price  to  his  regular 
customers  in  order  to  enable  them  to  retain  their  market,  he  is 
tempted  to  deteriorate  the  article  in  order  to  preserve  his  own 
profits.  If  the  manufacturer  cannot  or  will  not  reduce  his  price 
to  the  dealer,  and  the  regular  retailers  abandon  the  line,  the 
consumer  suffers  at  least  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to 
buy  the  article.” 

Justice  Brandeis  also  says  that  “minimum  retail  price  main¬ 
tenance  is  not  price-fixing.  You  cannot  fix  prices  where  ‘com¬ 
petition’  is  present  with  every  other  producer  of  the  same 
article  you  produce,  or  where  ten  thousand  retailers  are  selling 
the  same  article  you  are  selling,  when  they  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  agreeing  as  to  prices  one  with  the  other.” 

Another  great  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Chief  Justice  White,  made  this  comment  in  the  famous 
Tobacco  Trust  case: 

“The  intention  existed  to  use  the  power  of  the  combination 
as  a  vantage  ground  to  further  monopolize  the  trade  in  tobacco 
by  means  of  trade  conflicts  designed  to  injure  others,  either  by 
driving  competitors  out  of  the  business  or  compelling  them  to 
become  parties  to  a  combination — a  purpose  whose  execution  was 
illustrated  by  the  plug  war  which  ensued  and  its  results,  by 
the  snuff  war  which  followed  and  its  results,  and  by  the  conflict 
which  immediately  followed  the  entry  of  the  combination  in 
England  and  the  division  of  the  world’s  business  by  the  two 
foreign  contracts  which  ensued.” 

Predatory  price-cutting  is  the  biggest  gun  in  the  armament 
of  monopoly.  It  has  been  used  to  drive  scores  of  independents 
out  of  business  and  entrench  tremendous  combinations.  Many 
of  our  largest  oil  companies  undersold  their  competitors,  and 
took  a  temporary  loss  to  force  them  to  the  wall. 

Legislative  attempts  to  stay  monopoly  are  necessary  to  check 
these  monopolistic  tending  practices. 

Passed  events  have  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  if  a  large 
and  powerful  corporation  is  given  the  right  to  sell  a  commodity 
below  cost,  you  give  that  corporation  the  power  to  drive  out 
competition  and  preempt  the  whole  field.  Those  who  fought 
these  fair-trade  acts  were  not  the  independent  business  man  or 
the  independent  producer — those  who  fought  these  acts  were 
the  biggest  monopolies  in  their  respective  fields.  I  have  tried 
to  stay  the  onward  march  of  monopoly,  and  I  believe  we  have 
stayed  it  to  some  degree,  with  no  expense  to  the  consumer 
because  the  element  of  “competition”  has  never  been  lost  sight  of. 

President  Wilson  urged  most  widely  that  instead  of  sanction¬ 
ing  and  regulating  private  monopoly,  we  should  regulate  com¬ 
petition.  Undoubtedly  statutes  must  be  enacted  to  secure 
adequate  and  effective  regulation,  but  shall  our  government  deny 
to  business  men  the  opportunity  to  voluntarily  regulate  com¬ 
petition  by  outlawing  loss-leader  selling?  Our  government  has 
given  business  the  right  to  regulate,  to  outlaw  loss-leader  selling 
in  the  average  case,  provided  that  competition  is  retained. 

The  regrettable  part  is  that  many  men  will  labor  under  the 
allusion  that  loss-leader  selling  is  of  eventual  value  to  the 
public.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  most  potent  weapon 
of  monopoly — a  means  of  killing  the  small  rival,  the  independent 
business  man,  to  which  the  great  trusts  have  resorted  most 
frequently.  It  is  so  simple,  so  effective.  Far-seeing  organized 
capital  secures  by  this  means  the  co-operation  of  the  short¬ 
sighted  unorganized  consumer,  to  his  own  undoing.  Thoughtless 
or  weak,  he  yields  to  the  temptation  of  a  trifling  immediate  gain, 
sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  becomes  an  in¬ 
direct  instrument  in  the  creation  of  monopoly. 

In  conclusion — large  aggregations  of  capital  have  their  proper 
place  in  our  modern  times.  Railroad  and  automobile  companies 
and  the  like  help  to  bring  service  at  a  low  price.  No  one  is 
attacking  this ;  but  to  allow  monopoly  to  resort  to  the  fraudulent 
course  of  loss-leader  selling  in  order  to  drive  business  men  from 
the  field,  so  that  it  may  profit  without  fear  of  future  competi¬ 
tion,  is  not  the  way  to  preserve  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

The  fair  trade  acts  of  the  40  States,  plus  the  National  Fair 
Trade  Enabling  Act,  constitute  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
business  democracy.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  DULANY:  Does  anyone  desire  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Tydings  with  regard  to  matters  about  which  he 
has  spoken  to  us?  He  has  indicated  his  willingness  to  answer 
such  questions  if  there  are  any. 
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Wire  to  Woodruff 
for  Canners’  Peas 


The  new  Husker  (right),  at  unprece¬ 
dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  com  alone.  The  new  Cutter 
(below)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton-of- 
corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 
method. 


Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  and  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  precision  tool  manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling 
Machine  Division  of  Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  at 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


THE 


Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  Corn  Canning 

Equipment  and  the  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn 

UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


For  35  years  Woodruff  heis  been  supply¬ 
ing  canners  with  better  seed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  these  canners’  peas.  They  can 
be  depended  upon  to  produce  a  high, 
uniform  yield.  A  product  you  will  be 
proud  to  pack. 


Wire  to  Woodruff  for  immediate  or 
future  delivery. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MILFORD  CONN. 


I 
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February  lU,  1938 


Senator,  we  thank  you  very  much  indeed.  We  thoroughly 
enjoyed  this  presentation  you  have  given  us. 

After  we  had  obtained  his  consent  to  speak  and  after  he  had 
made  all  arrangements  to  be  at  today’s  meeting  the  Hon.  Stanley 
F.  Reed,  who  was  to  discuss  the  second  subject  on  our  program, 
“Business  and  the  Federal  Law”,  was  nominated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  he  is  unable  to  be  with  us  today  but  we 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  obtained  in  his  place  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Department  of  Justice  whose  experience  in  the 
legal  profession  and  whose  service  for  some  years  in  the  Federal 
Government  enable  him  to  speak  from  a  broad  knowledge  of 
both  the  law  and  the  procedure  in  its  enforcement. 

On  the  subject  of  “Business  and  the  Federal  Law,”  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  introduce  Assistant  Attorney  General  Samuel 
E.  Whitaker. 

The  Administration  Is  Not  Hostile  to  Business 

By  Assistant  Attorney  General  Samuel  Whitaker 

I  FEEL  very  greatly  honored  in  being  permitted  to  occupy  the 
place  on  this  program  that  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  so 
distinguished  a  gentleman  as  the  Hon.  Stanley  Reed.  All  of  us 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  greatly  rejoice  at  his  nomination 
and  the  people  in  the  country-at-large,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
without  a  dissenting  voice  likewise  rejoice  in  that  nomination. 
Even  greater  than  the  tribute  paid  him  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  nominating  him  to  a  place  that  most  any 
lawyer  that  I  can  conceive  of  would  greatly  desire,  even  greater 
than  that  honor  paid  him  by  the  President  is  the  almost 
unanimous  enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  a  splendid  man, 
and  then,  too,  I  think  it  is  a  testimonial  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  people  because  I  think  they  recognize  in  Mr.  Reed 
an  exceptionally  able  lawyer,  a  man  of  good  sense,  a  fair-minded 
man,  and  I  think  a  great  patriot.  I  feel  highly  honored  to 
occupy  the  place  on  this  program  that  he  was  to  have  occupied. 
(Applause.)  At  the  same  time  I  am  covered  with  chagrin.  I 
don’t  think  it  was  the  fact  that  I  was  asked  to  appear  on  this 
program  that  made  me  sick  but  from  that  time  on  I  have  been 
sick  and  I  have  been  powerful  sick. 

So  it  happens  that  I  am  arising  before  you  today  in  a  state 
of  humiliation.  I  have  been  physically  unable  to  prepare  any 
address  to  deliver  before  you  and  I  pray  your  forgiveness,  but 
I  assure  you  that  I  could  not  help  it.  In  this  state  of  affairs  I 
merely  want  to  throw  out  to  you  a  thought  or  two  in  an  im¬ 
promptu  sort  of  way  that  I  hope  may  have  some  slight  influence 
for  good  in  the  affairs  of  our  country  today. 

I  don’t  wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  I  hope  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  business  and  labor  and  agriculture  in  our 
country  face  a  situation  that  needs  very  careful  thought,  very 
sane  action,  and  needs  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  a  great 
deal  of  restraint. 

Quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  in 
1922,  I  read  a  little  pamphlet  written  by  a  man  that  I  very 
greatly  admired  then  and  greatly  admire  now,  a  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  whom  I  thought  was  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  our  history;  but  I  will  never  forget  how  shocked 
I  was  at  the  title  of  that  pamphlet.  Its  title  was  “The  Road 
Away  from  Revolution”.  I  did  not  dream  such  as  that  was 
possible  in  this  country.  I  did  not  dream  that  any  sane  man, 
certainly  not  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  he  who  had  been  such  a 
close  student  of  national  and  international  affairs,  I  could  not 
conceive  that  any  sane  man  would  think  it  possible  that  in 
America  we  could  have  a  revolution,  and  yet  I  remember,  as  I 
read  that  article,  one  line  from  it.  Here  is  what  he  said  and 
it  was  a  rather  hopeless  line  to  me:  “Our  civilization  can  not 
survive  materially  unless  it  be  redeemed  spiritually.”  That 
made  me  entirely  hopeless  because  I  did  not  see  much  chance 
of  our  spiritual  redemption  and  yet  he  said  that  were  we  not 
spiritually  redeemed  we  could  not  survive  materially. 

Now  today,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  that  pamphlet  was 
written,  I  see  a  dictatorship  springing  up  in  Italy;  I  see  one  in 
Germany;  I  see  one  in  Russia;  I  see  one  in  Japan.  We  can  go 
on  through  a  number  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
civilized  countries  in  which  dictatorships  have  been  established. 


Is  it  possible,  can  it  be  conceived  that  such  a  thing  is  possible 
in  this  land  of  ours?  Personally,  I  don’t  think  so.  Personally, 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country  are  too  wedded  to  our  ideals 
of  liberty,  to  our  ideals  of  freedom  of  conduct  to  ever  permit  a 
dictatorship;  but  may  I  remind  you  that  the  same  forces  are 
at  work  in  our  country  as  brought  about  the  creation  of  dictator¬ 
ships  in  these  other  countries?  May  I  call  your  attention  sharply 
to  that  fact? 

We  Americans  are  the  most  conceited  people  in  the  world. 
We  say,  “Oh,  that  happened  over  there  but  it  can’t  happen 
here!”  But  I  say  to  you  that  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
the  same  forces  are  operating  in  this  country  as  were  operating 
in  the  countries  where  the  dictatorship  was  established,  and 
those  are  the  forces  that  brought  about  the  establishment  of  that 
dictatorship.  We  cannot  put  our  head  in  the  sands  and  shut 
our  eyes  to  facts  that  any  man  who  loves  his  country  must 
look  squarely  in  the  face.  There  is  inequality  in  this  country; 
there  is  a  shocking  inequality  between  certain  classes  of  our 
people  and  other  classes  of  our  people. 

A  great  man — I  think  he  was — made  a  statement  recently 
which,  if  true,  is  alarming.  He  made  the  statement  that  there 
were  36,000  families  in  this  country  whose  income  was  equal 
to  the  aggregate  income  of  11,000,000  families.  Well,  if  that 
is  true,  that  is  a  condition  that  we  ought  to  seriously  consider. 

Another  great  statesman  has  said  that  in  one  branch  of  the 
industry  of  this  country  four  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested 
therein  controls  the  entire  industry.  If  that  statement  is  true, 
it  is  an  alarming  condition. 

Senator  Tydings  has  told  you  in  a  very  interesting  way  about 
the  constant  effort  of  certain  groups  to  obtain  a  monopoly  within 
the  field  of  their  own  industry.  We  all  know  that  that  is  being 
constantly  pursued  by  certain  groups  and  we  know  that  it  is 
succeeding  in  many  industries  in  this  country,  if  not  through 
express  agreement  nevertheless  by  the  utilization  of  the  factors 
that  lie  within  reach  of  the  man  who  is  smart  enough  to  know 
how  to  use  them,  by  means  of  which  he  brings  about  a  monopo¬ 
listic  condition  within  the  industry. 

There  are  others  who  are  much  more  able  to  go  into  detail 
about  those  things  than  am  I,  but  nevertheless  all  of  us  who 
do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  know  that  those  conditions 
do  exist. 

And  what  is  a  monopoly?  My  friends,  a  monopoly  is  the 
antithesis  of  democracy.  When  you  speak  of  democracy,  what 
do  you  mean?  You  mean  not  only  freedom  to  go  to  the  ballot 
box  and  cast  your  free  and  untrammeled  choice  for  the  candidate 
of  your  choosing.  Democracy  means  freedom;  democracy  means 
the  right  of  every  man  to  be  able  to  control  his  own  destiny; 
it  means  freedom  from  domination,  whether  it  be  political  or 
economic;  it  means  freedom  from  domination  by  any  man  or 
any  group  of  men,  and  yet  we  know  that  that  condition  exists 
and  is  growing  in  our  country  and  that  it  must  be  curbed. 

May  I  interrupt  myself  just  a  minute?  I  come  from  the 
South,  from  a  rather  long  line  of  ancestors.  I  suppose  I  have 
been  on  the  conservative  side.  Most  of  the  time  we  have  had 
plenty  of  reason  to  be  conservative.  A  conservative  is  a  man 
who  has  something;  a  radical  is  a  man  who  hasn’t  anything. 
(Laughter.)  By  that  talking  I  ought  to  be  a  radical  today  but 
I  don’t  think  I  am.  Every  point  of  view  from  which  I  look,  and 
one  of  our  problems  today,  I  think,  through  inheritance,  is  from 
the  conservative  side;  but  still  at  the  same  time,  if  we  love  our 
country,  if  we  desire  to  preserve  its  institutions,  if  we  want 
to  hold  in  check  these  things  that  are  going  to  unleash  the 
forces  of  revolution,  then  I  think  we  must  set  our  minds  to  the 
remedying  of  those  wrongs. 

There  is  one  attitude  that  too  many  of  our  business  men  are 
taking  today  that  I  think  is  exceedingly  harmful.  They  are 
saying  to  themselves,  they  are  repeating  entirely  too  much,  that 
this  Administration  is  hostile  to  business.  Now  if  that  state¬ 
ment  isn’t  true  it  ought  not  to  be  made  because  we  all  know 
what  a  powerful  influence  any  Administration  has  on  the 
business  affairs  of  the  country,  and  business,  my  friends,  cannot 
survive  without  confidence. 

Fear  is  the  most  damaging  influence  in  the  life  of  anybody, 
whether  it  be  individual,  a  nation  or  a  group  of  individuals. 
It  is  the  most  damaging,  the  most  paralyzing  influence  that 
exists  in  the  world,  and  if  the — I  don’t  want  to  use  the  word 
propaganda ;  it  isn’t  propaganda  with  most  people,  it  isn’t  propa- 
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ganda  at  all,  but  if  the  impression  gets  abroad  that  this  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  hostile  to  business  how  can  that  do  other  but 
bring  about  a  state  of  fear;  bring  about  a  lack  of  confidence; 
bring  about  a  stagnation  in  business? 

Now  would  you  mind  thinking  with  me  just  one  moment  in 
this  offhand  sort  of  way?  Would  you  mind  thinking  with  me 
just  a  moment  to  see  whether  or  not  that  statement  is  true, 
because  if  it  is  not  true  I  do  urge  you  never  to  say  it  again. 

Let  us  go  back  just  a  little  bit.  Do  you  know  what  was  the 
first  act  that  this  Administration  did?  I  judge  it  was  the  first 
act;  there  couldn’t  have  been  but  very  few  that  happened  before 
it.  At  one  o’clock  at  midnight  on  March  6,  1933,  which  was  a 
day  and  a  half  after  the  President  had  taken  office,  on  that  day 
he  closed  all  the  banks  in  this  country.  Was  that  done  in  aid 
of  business  or  in  hostility  toward  it?  Of  course,  we  only  have 
to  think  back  over  the  conditions  of  that  time  to  think  that  it 
was  in  aid  of  business,  aid  of  the  banking  business  of  this 
country.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  could  have  been  done 
to  save  those  banks.  They  had  in  their  vaults  millions  of 
dollars  of  securities  whose  value  had  so  sharply  depreciated  in 
the  last  several  years  that  they  could  not  realize  anything  on 
them,  or,  if  they  sold  them,  they  had  to  sell  them  at  a  terrific 
loss.  They  found  among  their  assets  property  which  they  could 
not  sell  at  any  price  and  yet  which  had  an  intrinsic  value  which, 
if  those  banks  were  allowed  to  continue,  they  might  convert  into 
cash  at  not  too  great  a  loss.  So  he  closed  the  banks.  He  saved 
many  of  them  from  insolvency.  He  saved  the  depositors  of 
this  country  millions  of  dollars.  And  was  that  in  the  aid  of 
business? 

Then  what  was  the  next  thing  he  did?  I  don’t  know  whether 
this  was  the  very  next  or  not.  He  asked  Congress  for  tremend¬ 
ous  appropriations — not  appropriations  but  to  authorize  the 
R.F.C.  to  secure  billions  of  dollars.  For  what  purpose?  For 
what  purpose  was  that  money  used  which  was  then  raised,  at 
the  dictate  of  this  Administration,  by  the  R.F.C. ?  Two  billion 
dollars  of  that  money  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  banks, 
either  by  way  of  the  purchase  of  preferred  stock  in  those  banks 
or  in  other  means  made  available  to  them — two  billions  of 
dollars,  and  that  was  used  by  those  banks  in  order  to  become 
more  liquid,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  demands  of  their 
depositors,  in  order  to  remain  open  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
credit  as  they  could  get. 

About  a  half  billion  dollars  the  R.F.C.  used  to  enable  the 
lailroads  to  carry  on.  Several  hundred  millions  they  used  in 
the  mortgage  and  trust  companies.  Millions  they  used  to  finance 
the  insurance  companies,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  on  down  the 
line.  Everything  that  was  done  by  that  corporation  was  done 
in  the  aid  of  business. 

You  are  going  to  smile  when  I  say  this  I  know.  Many  of 
you  will  say  that  this  was  the  biggest  fool  thing  that  the 
Administration  did  do.  All  right!  I  admit  that  before  I  ever 
tell  you  what  it  was ;  I  mean,  I  admit  it  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
Then  there  was  passed  a  National  Recovery  Act  and  these 
various  code  authorities  were  established  all  over  the  country. 
Whether  that  was  a  wise  thing  or  whether  it  was  an  unwise 
thing,  it  was  something  that  the  government  did  in  an  effort  to 
aid  business. 

Let  us  come  down  to  a  more  recent  time.  The  President 
recommended  to  Congress  the  passage  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  Act.  Was  that  in  the  aid  of  business? 
Was  that  in  the  aid  of  honest  business?  Of  course,  it  was.  It 
was  an  effort  to  aid  them,  whether  wise  or  unwise. 

And  let  me  stop  for  a  minute.  There  is  nobody  connected 
with  this  Administration  that  I  know  of  that  would  say  to 
you  that  it  has  made  no  mistakes.  Certainly  I  don’t  say  any 
such  thing;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  I  do  say,  gentlemen;  I 
say  that  the  objectives  of  this  Administration  have  been  good, 
and  I  am  speaking  now  only  about  its  objectives  and  not  about 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  things  that  it  has  done  in  an 
effort  to  reach  those  objectives. 

I  referred  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Act. 
No  business  man  who  has  securities  to  sell  that  are  all  right, 
that  are  honest  securities,  no  man  objects  to  that  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  Act,  I  presume.  Who  is  the  man  that 
objects  to  it  chiefly?  It  is  the  man  who  has  unsound  securities 
to  sell,  or  perhaps  fraudulent  securities  to  sell.  Of  course,  he 
objects  to  it. 


And  then  we  have  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
to  insure  the  deposits  in  the  banks  and  to  restore  confidence  in 
these  financial  institutions. 

I  might  go  on.  I  don’t  need  to  weary  you  about  the  various 
things  that  this  Administration  has  done  in  the  aid  of  business, 
but  do  you  know  one  thing  I  like  about  this  Administration? 
It  isn’t  a  business  man’s  Administration  alone;  it  isn’t  a  labor¬ 
ing  man’s  Administration  alone,  although  some  might  say  that 
it  was;  it  isn’t  a  farmer’s  Administration  alone.  This  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  doing  its  best,  using  the  most  wisdom  that  it  has  to 
help  the  business  man,  to  help  the  laboring  man  and  to  help  the 
farmer;  to  help  all  classes  of  our  population. 

Now  may  I  ask  you  this  question,  please?  I  think  it  would 
be  highly  improper  for  me  to  make  a  political  speech,  but  the 
thing  that  I  am  undertaking  to  do,  the  one  thing  that  I  am 
undertaking  to  show  you  is  that  this  Administration  is  not 
hostile  to  business;  that  business  has  no  reason  to  fear  it.  But 
bear  this  in  mind,  and  this  is  one  thing  that  no  doubt  sticks  in 
a  lot  of  people’s  craws:  This  Administration  recognizes  that 
some  classes  of  our  population  haven’t  had  a  fair  shake.  They 
recognize  that  the  farmer  has  not  had  a  fair  shake,  that  he 
hasn’t  been  getting  a  fair  return  for  his  produce.  This  Adminis¬ 
tration  believes  that  the  laboring  man  in  some  cases,  not  in  all 
cases  by  any  means  but  in  a  great  many  cases  though,  has  not 
had  a  fair  shake;  and  this  Administration,  because  it  believes 
it  is  the  government  of  the  business  man,  because  it  believes  it 
is  the  government  of  the  laboring  man  and  of  the  farmer,  has 
undertaken  to  right  those  conditions  which  it  thought  were 
wrong  whether  they  affected  one  class  or  another  class. 

There  is  no  thing  unfairer  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  thing 
unfairer  that  can  be  said  about  this  Administration  than  it  is 
seeking  to  stir  up  class  hatred,  because  it  has  help  all  classes. 
To  repeat  one  more  time:  It  has  helped  the  business  man;  it 
has  helped  the  laborer;  it  has  helped  the  farmer;  it  has  helped 
every  class  of  our  population,  and  that  is  what  a  government 
is  for. 

What  is  a  government  for?  What  excuse  is  there  for  a 
government  after  all  unless  it  sets  itself  on  the  side  of  the  weak 
whenever  the  strong  seem  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak? 
Sometimes  it  is  big  business  that  is  strong;  sometimes  it  is 
the  laboring  man  that  is  strong;  but  whoever  it  is  that  in 
their  might,  in  their  strength,  seek  to  impose  their  will,  seek 
to  take  advantage  of  the  poor,  then  is  it  time  that  any  govern¬ 
ment  must  step  in  and  take  the  side  of  the  weak? 

So  I  just  would  hope  that  you  look  at  this  situation  in  this 
way,  in  so  far  as  its  objectives  are  good,  that  you  will  throw 
your  strength  upon  the  side  of  the  Administration,  to  help  us 
remedy  these  conditions  in  order  that  this  country  that  we  love 
may  continue  to  survive,  in  order  that  our  civilization  may 
survive  materially  and  all  the  peoples  of  our  land,  whether  of 
one  class  or  another,  may  enjoy  the  utmost  prosperity. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 
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Way  Back  in  1892 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Was  First  Used  In  J.  M.  HAYNER  &  GO’S  CANNING  FACTORY 
At  South  Lebanon,  Ohio 


Here  is  the  first  advertisement 
ever  offering  a  Green  Corn  Husk¬ 
ing  Machine,  reproduced  (by 
photo)  as  it  appeared  in  The 
Trade  (now  THE  CANNING 
TRADE)  of  March  3rd,  1893. 
This  busker  was  invented  •  and 
built  by  Morral  Brothers,  Morral, 
Ohio,  pioneers  in  designing  and 
manufacturing  corn  husking  and 
corn  cutting  machinery. 


THE  FIRST  GREEN  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE  was 


The  Morral  Green  Corn  Husker. 


The  most  successful  Green 
Com  husker  ever  put  upon 
the  market. 

No  Experiment.  Tested 
and  Pronounced  Perfect. 


Write  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices.  Address, 


MORRAL  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Corn  Huskers, 

Morral,  Ohio. 


evolved  from  the  Morral  Dry 
Corn  Husking  Machine  for 
husking  corn  from  the  shock 
and  used  extensively  today. 
Equipped  with  gasoline  engine 
it  husks  up  to  30  bushels  per 
hour.  This  caused  canners  to 
ask  Morral  Brothers  for  a 
Husker  to  husk  green  corn  for 
canning  purposes.  The  Morral 
Green  Corn  Husker  is  the  an¬ 
swer.  Many  canners  have 
bought  and  used  Morral  Husk¬ 
ers  and  have  continually  used 
the  Morral  Husker  through  its 
changes  and  improvements. 


THE  MORRAL  DRY  CORN  HUSKER 
{Patented) 


The  Morral  Dry  Corn  Husking  Machine  is  pulled  behind  a  wagon  and  moved  from  shock  to  shock.  It  husks  the 
corn  and  delivers  it  to  the  wagon  and  ties  the  fodder  in  bundles.  The  first  and  only  husker  of  this  design  on 
the  market.  The  making  of  an  efficient  corn  cutter  followed  naturally  together  with  can  labeling  machines 
and  other  machinery.  Morral  Brothers  are  among  the  originators  of  canning  machinery  of  the  better  kind. 

The  Industry  Knows  the  Morral  Machinery 

MORRAL  BROS.,  Morral,  Ohio 
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In  1938 

Still  ■  ■  THE  LEADER  in  the 

Com  Husking  fieid 


TliEMOKRAL  COMBINATION  CORN  CUTTER  for 
either  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn  has  a  positive  feed 
and  will  cut  either  the  bantam  or  large  varieties  of  corn. 
It  has  the  greatest  capacity  of  any  whole  grain  cutter  on 
the  market.  One  cutter  has  the  same  capacity  as  one 
donble  busker. 


Patented 


All  Morral  Equipment  is  built  of  the  best  materials, 
in  our  own  factories,  by  experienced  and  expert  work¬ 
men.  It  is  thoroughly  dependable.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logs  and  testimonials. 


Progressive  changes  and  improvements 
have  kept  the  Morral  Husker  out  in 
front  thru  all  these  years.  The  Double 
Husker  (right)  is  guaranteed  to  husk 
green  corn  at  a  speed  of  180  ears  per 
minute.  Built  either  single  or  double. 


(l)elow)  is  made  for  all  standard  size 
cans.  The  machine  is  very  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  has  fewer  working  parts  than 
any  labeling  machine  on  the  market,  and 
has  great  capacity. 


THE  MORRAL 
LABELING  MACHINE 


The  Test  of  Time  Means  Morral  Machinery 

MORRAL  BROS.,  Morral,  Ohio 
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PRESIDENT  DULANY:  Mr.  Whitaker,  we  sincerely  ap¬ 
preciate  your  having  taken  this  time  to  come  to  this  meeting 
to  give  us  the  viewpoint  that  you  have  done.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  it. 

Our  third  speaker  is  one  whom  many  of  you  have  heard  in 
radio  discussions  of  economic  problems.  An  Oxford  scholar, 
Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  and  at 
Princeton  University,  for  some  years  in  the  banking  business, 
and  at  present  Director  of  the  College  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Lehigh  University,  he  brings  to  the  subject  the  point 
of  view  of  both  the  scholar  and  the  practical  business  man.  It 
is  with  keen  pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Neil  Carothers. 

Business  and  Economics 

By  Dr.  Neil  Carothers 

Director  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Lehigh  University 

I  HAVE  long  regarded  your  industry  as  one  of  the  major 
instruments  of  economic  progress.  I  suspect  that  as  an 
economist  I  have  a  more  admiring  attitude  toward  your  industry 
than  you  do  yourself.  I  suspect  that  you  regard  yourselves  as 
a  lot  of  hard-working  business  men,  harried  and  harassed  by 
many  troubles,  surrounded  by  depression,  keeping  one  eye  on 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  other  on  the  excess  profits  tax,  and  trying 
the  while  to  keep  one  jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff.  But  I  look 
upon  your  industry  as  one  of  the  agencies  in  the  solution  of 
man’s  oldest  problem,  the  problem  of  poverty.  Through  the 
ages  men  have  struggled  with  the  problem  of  alternating  plenty 
and  scarcity.  Your  industry  has  found  in  the  art  of  preserving 
foods  one  of  the  magic  keys  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  With 
transportation  and  refrigeration  as  your  partners  and  allies 
you  have  been  a  mighty  factor  in  raising  the  American  standard 
of  living.  You  have  likewise  made  possible  the  development  of 
vast  areas  of  our  American  territory,  from  Florida  to  California. 
In  my  judgment  your  services  to  American  life  have  just  begun. 
Your  future  development  will  be  even  greater  than  your  past. 
I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you. 

But  the  subject  that  you  have  assigned  to  me  fills  me  with 
trepidation.  That  subject  is:  “Economics  and  Business.”  The 
two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Law  and  Business  and  the  Government  and  Business. 
When  I  saw  those  two  topics  I  said  to  myself  that  they  would 
never  finish  them.  But  when  I  saw  my  own  topic  I  said  to  my¬ 
self:  “I’ll  never  even  start  on  mine.”  And  you  will  note  that 
up  to  this  moment  I  have  not.  I  have  only  been  telling  you 
what  a  fine  industry  you  are. 

What  is  the  relation  of  Economics  and  Business?  Business 
includes  all  the  activities  of  men  in  making  a  living,  all  the  end¬ 
less  forms  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise  by  which  men 
ci’eate  and  exchange  economic  goods.  In  this  country  business 
has  developed  into  the  most  gigantic,  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  complicated  and  the  most  delicate  machine  ever  erected  in 
history.  Economics  is  the  science  which  tries  to  analyze  the 
processes  of  business  and  to  find  principles  by  which  business 
should  be  guided.  You  will  note  the  word  “tries.”  Only  the 
economist  knows  how  complex  economic  life  is,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  be  sure  about  the  operation  of  economic  laws.  It  is  not 
the  economist  who  tells  you  that  you  can  cure  any  economic 
evil  by  passing  a  law  at  Washington.  It  is  not  the  economist 
who  tells  you  that  debasing  the  dollar  will  raise  prices  pro¬ 
portionately.  It  is  not  the  economist  who  tells  you  that  a  30-hour 
week  will  increase  employment.  It  is  some  man  who  is  untrained 
in  even  the  elements  of  economics.  The  economist  knows  that 
no  man  has  ever  lived  whose  mind  could  compass  all  the  complex 
phenomena  of  economic  life. 

But  there  are  certain  definite  and  known  principles  of  eco¬ 
nomics  that  apply  to  business.  They  are  too  many  to  be 
enumerated  here.  But  some  of  them  have  very  special  applica¬ 
tion  to  our  present  business  situation.  Let’s  illustrate  these 
principles  by  reference  to  this  present  business  situation.  First 
let’s  look  briefly  at  the  background.  We  had  a  world  war.  It 
ate  the  heart  out  of  the  world’s  capital,  destroyed  the  world’s 


currencies,  demoralized  the  world’s  trade.  For  a  brief  time 
there  was  a  period  of  abnormal  and  morbid  prosperity.  And 
then  in  1929  the  whole  bloated,  unsound  structure  collapsed  into 
depression.  There  followed  the  most  prolonged  and  tragic  era 
of  industrial  distress  and  economic  stagnation  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

In  our  country  the  people  installed  in  power  a  government 
which  undertook  to  end  depression  by  act  of  Congress.  It  in¬ 
stituted  a  series  of  strange  and  unprecedented  economic  experi¬ 
ments.  It  abandoned  the  gold  standard  and  debased  the  currency. 
It  installed  an  NRA,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  raise  wages, 
shorten  hours,  and  restrict  production.  It  instituted  an  AAA, 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  tax  consumers  to  pay  farmers  to 
restrict  production  and  destroy  food  and  clothing  materials.  It 
poured  endless  billions  into  public  works  and  into  make-work 
projects  of  no  permanent  value. 

What  did  economics  say  about  these  things?  It  said,  among 
other  things,  that  debasing  the  coinage  will  not  usually  raise 
prices  in  the  midst  of  a  depression.  Instead,  it  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  calamitous  inflation  after  depression  is  over.  It  said 
that  raising  wages  by  law  while  prices  are  falling  hurts  wage- 
earners,  hurts  business,  hurts  recovery.  It  said  that  destroying 
production  raises  costs,  reduces  employment,  and  hurts  the 
standard  of  living.  It  said  that  you  cannot  cure  a  depression 
by  public  squandering.  It  said,  finally,  that  the  best  way  to 
speed  recovery  is  to  encourage  business,  encourage  production, 
encourage  investment,  reduce  taxation,  and  let  enterprise  pull 
the  country  out  of  the  mire.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  past  five  years  to  refute  anything  the  economists  said. 
We  came  out  of  the  depression  very  slowly.  Other  countries 
which  did  not  attempt  measures  like  ours  came  out  of  depression 
earlier,  had  a  more  rapid  recovery,  and  have  maintained  re¬ 
covery  better  than  we  have. 

By  the  end  of  1936  we  were  progressing  rapidly  toward  normal 
conditions  of  industry  and  living.  In  1937  there  was  a  very 
rapid  revival.  And  last  fall  this  upward  movement  collapsed. 
We  have  again  drifted  into  depression.  Over  the  land  there  is 
uncertainty  and  gloom  and  lack  of  confidence  and  fear. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  these  gloomy  forebodings.  Let’s  see 
what  economics  says  about  this  situation.  Recovery  is  never  a 
broad,  paved  highway  straight  up  a  hill.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  always  an  irregular  and  erratic  way  up  a  steep  and  difficult 
mountainside,  with  occasional  up-sets  and  slip-backs.  Last  year 
we  went  too  fast.  There  was  too  rapid  a  rise  of  stock  prices. 
There  was  too  rapid  a  development  of  installment  buying.  There 
was  too  rapid  a  rush  to  buy  new  materials  in  advance  of  the 
market,  too  large  a  piling  up  of  inventories.  Finally,  the  weight 
of  unwise  government  policies  pressed  too  heavily.  The  currency 
policy  ended  in  a  condition  of  irredeemable  paper  money,  with 
half  the  world’s  gold  buried  in  a  hole  in  Kentucky,  along  with 
a  useless  and  dangerous  mass  of  dead  silver.  The  credit  policy 
resulted  in  an  easy-money  policy  on  one  hand  and  a  doubling 
of  bank  reserves  on  the  other,  with  no  one  knowing  where  we 
were  going  or  why.  The  spending  policy  ended  in  a  succession 
of  appalling  government  deficits  for  five  successive  years,  with 
a  15  billion  increase  in  government  debt.  An  unwise  labor  policy 
resulted  in  a  year  of  tragic  and  destructive  labor  disturbance, 
the  worst  in  American  history.  Forced  raises  in  wages  raised 
the  costs  of  production  the  country  over.  The  burden  of  taxation 
grew  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  destructive  effects  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  on  corporations  began  to  be  felt.  On  top  of  these 
trials  of  Job  the  government  attempted  to  put  through  a  new 
and  worse  NRA  in  the  form  of  a  wage  and  hour  measure  and  a 
new  and  worse  AAA.  The  whole  situation  was  too  much  for 
business  to  bear.  Enterprise  broke  down.  The  spirit  of 
investment  died. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  government  policies  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  present  recession.  A  mild  recession  in  our 
upward  course  was  not  unnatural,  and  the  general  economic 
situation  was  favorable  to  its  development.  But  it  would  be 
fair,  in  my  judgment,  to  say  that  government  policies  helped  to 
bring  on  the  depression  and  is  right  now  helping  to  keep  us  in  it. 

What  does  economics  say  about  the  future?  I  pretend  to  no 
special  knowledge  in  this  matter  not  available  to  any  one  of 
you.  No  man  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  But  I  have 
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an  opinion  about  the  matter.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  depression 
could  be  ended  in  eight  weeks,  without  any  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
or  extraordinary  measures.  There  is  no  basic  economic  condi¬ 
tion  that  should  prolong  and  deepen  this  depression.  What  is 
needed  is  only  a  lightening  of  the  present  handicaps  to  enter¬ 
prise  and  restoration  of  the  spirit  of  investment. 

Let’s  imagine  a  very  simple  program  aimed  at  immediate  re¬ 
covery.  There  would  be  a  number  of  simple  measures  in  this 
platform.  I  can  only  list  them  briefly.  1.  Let  the  government 
initiate  measures  to  establish  stable  international  currencies, 
through  the  establishment  of  agreements  with  other  leading 
nations  to  fix  stable  international  currency  values,  with  a  view 
to  an  eventual  return  to  an  honest  gold  standard.  2.  Let  the 
government  pledge  itself  to  restore  a  balanced  budget,  not  by 
raising  taxes  but  by  reducing  expenditures.  3.  Let  the  govern¬ 
ment  pledge  itself  never  again  to  grant  a  cash  subsidy  from 
taxation  to  any  group  or  interest  or  class  whatever.  4.  Let 
the  government  pledge  itself  not  to  attempt  to  fix  wages  by 
industry  by  law  or  to  fix  hours  of  labor  for  men  in  industry  or 
to  restrict  production  in  any  way.  5.  Have  the  government 
repeal  the  undistributed  profits  tax  on  corporations  and  substi¬ 
tute  for  it  a  simple  measure  to  prevent  withholding  of  excessive 
amounts  of  dividends  to  avoid  taxation.  6.  Have  the  government 
repeal  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  and  substitute  for  that 
ill-favored  measure  a  law  guaranteeing  to  all  labor  the  right  to 
bargain  through  such  organizations  as  it  sees  fit,  but  with  fair¬ 
ness  to  both  sides,  with  regulations  to  outlaw  illegal  violence  by 
any  party  to  the  issue,  with  regulations  requiring  financial 
responsibility  for  all  parties  and  with  jail  sentences  for  any  man 
who  violates  the  law.  7.  Let  the  government  pledge  itself  to 
build  no  public  works  until  non-political  experts  have  declared 
that  the  enterprise  is  worth  its  cost  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
whole  nation  rather  than  that  of  a  section  or  a  state.  8.  Let  the 
government  pledge  itself  to  return  the  administration  of  relief 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  the  states,  the  only  agencies 
that  can  administer  relief  economically  and  non-politically. 
9.  Let  the  government  pledge  itself  not  to  compete  with  private 
enterprise  in  the  production  of  goods  or  services  in  any  way 
whatever.  10.  And  finally,  let  the  government  desist  from  the 
barrage  of  attacks  on  business,  which  have  for  weeks  in  the 
midst  of  depression  buried  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  a  murky 
fog  of  misinformation  and  propaganda  and  bewildered  and  con¬ 
fused  the  whole  country. 

This  may  appear  to  you  as  a  rather  negative  program. 
Exactly.  That’s  what  we  need.  When  I  consider  the  efforts  of 
government  in  recent  years  to  interfere  with  economic  processes, 
I  think  of  the  story  of  the  worn  and  weary  mother  who  told 
daughter  to  go  upstairs,  find  out  what  little  Willie  was  doing, 
and  make  him  quit  it.  You  have  heard  much  lately  about  a 
capital  strike  in  America.  A  capital  strike  in  America  is  an 
unthinkable  absurdity.  There  isn’t  a  business  man  in  America 
who  would  not  grab  a  butterfly  net  and  chase  any  prospect  of 
l)rofitable  investment  until  he  fell  down  from  exhaustion.  There 
is  no  capital  strike.  What’s  happened  is  that  business  enterprise 
is  worn  out.  It  has  been  taking  it  on  the  chin  too  long. 
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If  only  a  part  of  the  program  that  has  been  outlined  here 
could  be  realized,  this  depression  would  fade  away.  But  assum¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  hope  for  such  a  program,  then  I  would  ask 
another  program.  I  would  ask  that  the  government  do  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  way  of  recovery  legislation.  Simply  let  it  be 
sealed  up  for  six  months  so  far  as  new  legislation  is  concerned 
and  let  business  pull  us  out  of  this  depression.  Business  can 
do  it  if  it  is  let  alone. 

And  now,  at  long  last,  even  if  we  cannot  quarantine  business 
against  new  efforts  at  recovery,  I  am  still  an  optimist.  We  can 
end  this  depression  no  matter  what  the  government  does.  We 
pulled  out  of  the  great  world  depression  despite  the  recovery 
program,  despite  the  NR  A,  the  AAA,  the  PWA,  the  Wagner 
Act,  and  all  the  rest.  The  laws  of  economics  are  more  powerful 
than  the  laws  of  government.  The  productive  power  of  the 
nation  is  too  great  to  be  stopped  by  mistakes  of  political  power. 

Are  there  any  other  matters  which  you  desire  to  discuss  this 
afternoon?  If  not,  I  declare  this  session  adjourned. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  four-ten  o’clock.) 


By  President  Ralph  0.  Dulany 

National  Canners  Association 


CANNERS  and  distributors  have  a  common  interest  in 
creating  consumer  good  will.  They  have  a  common  problem 
in  finding  out  what  consumers  want.  They  both  profit  from 
meeting  consumer  requirements.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the 
consumer  is  the  one  who  gives  the  final  answer,  who  decides 
what  she  will  buy  and  from  whom.  If  there  are  two  or  more 
products  of  the  same  kind  between  which  she  can  make  a  choice, 
she  is  quite  naturally  inclined  to  select  the  one  that  is  easiest  to 
buy,  and  by  that  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  one  that  is  the 
easiest  on  her  pocketbook. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  consumer’s  problem  is  to 
find  among  the  products  offered  for  sale  in  the  retail  store  the 
one  product  that  matches  her  needs  or  her  preferences.  The 
producer  or  distributor  who  makes  it  easy  for  her  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice  wins  her  good  will  and  her  trade. 
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The  elements  in  the  labeling  problem  are  very  simple  indeed. 
The  canner  and  the  distributor  know  what  goes  into  the  can. 
The  consumer  knows  what  sort  of  product  she  wants  to  buy. 
The  label  should  be  the  medium  through  which  they  reach  a 
mutual  understanding.  Looking  at  it  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  good  business  policy,  everyone,  it  seems  to  me,  will  agree  that 
the  consumer  should  be  given  satisfaction,  not  only  in  the 
product  she  buys  but  also  in  the  way  she  has  to  buy. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  descriptive  and  grade  labeling.  The  time 
for  such  discussion  and  debate  has  passed.  Descriptive  labeling 
is  here  and  consumers  are  satisfied  that  it  is  what  they  want. 
Canners  and  distributors  who  have  revised  their  labels  on  the 
descriptive  system  are  not  only  satisfying  their  trade,  but  are 
finding  that  it  is  bringing  them  more  business.  Those  who 
delay  making  their  labels  more  informative  are  handicapping 
themselves  in  the  competition  for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  grade-labeling 
propagandists  who  find  it  easier,  in  the  absence  of  descriptive 
labels,  to  sell  consumers  with  the  idea  that  grade  labeling  is 
what  they  want.  And  to  emphasize  this  point  I  need  only  tell 
you  that  it  is  a  common  experience  of  the  directors  of  our  Home 
Economics  Division  to  have  women  who  are  shown  samples  of 
descriptive  labels  say  to  them,  “Why,  that’s  just  what  we  want. 
It  means  a  lot  more  than  the  grade.” 

As  I  have  said,  descriptive  labeling  is  here,  and,  I  believe, 
here  to  stay.  Making  its  use  general,  is  as  much  the  job  of  the 
distributor  as  the  canner,  for  as  you  all  know  a  large  proportion 
of  the  canned  foods  output  goes  to  the  consumer  under  the  labels 
of  the  distributors.  The  distributors’  organizations  have  gone 
on  record  as  approving  the  descriptive  system,  but  that’s  not 
enough. 

In  speaking  to  the  canners  this  morning  about  the  work  of 
our  Association  I  said  that  the  Association  provides  leadership, 
but  it  can  go  ahead  no  faster  than  its  members  follow;  that  it 
furnishes  tools  with  which  the  canning  industry  can  work,  but 
it  is  up  to  the  individual  members  to  use  those  tools.  I  added 
that  no  program  projected  by  the  Association — whether  it  con¬ 
cerns  canning  methods,  quality  improvement,  labeling,  relations 
with  growers,  distributors  and  consumers,  or  any  other  subject — 
can  be  carried  out  by  the  Association  as  an  Association.  It  must 
be  put  into  effect  by  the  individual. 

The  program  for  label  improvement  is  a  job  for  the  individual 
canner  and  distributor — it  is  a  personal  responsibility — some¬ 
thing  to  be  done  rather  than  talked  about.  I  know  that  some 
have  hesitated  to  revise  their  labels  until  action  is  taken  on 
prospective  food  legislation,  but  certainly  no  law  will  be  enacted 
that  will  forbid  us  to  place  truthful  information  on  the  label. 

In  recent  years  wonderful  advances  have  been  made  in  label 
design.  Attractive  packaging  has  done  much  to  stimulate  sales. 
But  there  is  a  demand — and  I  believe  a  thoroughly  legitimate 
demand — for  more  than  an  attractive  looking  package.  The 
product  itself  must  have  merit,  and  the  label  ought  to  tell  the 
facts  about  it. 

Modern  labeling  thus  means  a  label  that  appeals  to  both  eye 
and  mind.  It  means  a  job  to  be  done  by  each  of  us  in  our  own 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  canning  industry  and 
trade.  By  no  means,  can  we  “let  George  do  it”  and  expect  to 
get  anywhere. 

Modern  Labeling — A  Means  of  Bettering 
Relations  With  Consumer 

By  S.  A.  Ranzoni 
S.  and  W.  Fine  Foods,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  California 

The  question  of  just  what  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
consumer,  doubtless,  will  aways  remain  controversial,  but 
we  definitely  know  they  are  interested  in  certain  specific  data 
which  should  appear  on  all  labels  and  so  expressed  as  to  be 
clearly  understood  by  all. 


Since  the  printable  area  of  labels  varies  in  size  we  are  bound 
by  physical  limitations.  It  becomes  necessary  to  categorically 
list  all  data  in  order  of  importance  to  the  end,  and  when  limited 
space  precludes  the  inclusion  of  all  information  the  least  im¬ 
portant  will  be  omitted.  After  giving  this  subject  careful  con¬ 
sideration  we  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  However  disconcerting  it  may  be,  experience  has  taught  us 
that  many  consumers  do  not  read  labels  beyond  their  front 
panels.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  more  careful  reading 
of  labels,  uniformity  in  composition  must  be  practiced.  Thus 
the  reader  by  habit  will  learn  just  where  to  look  for  details  for 
particular  interest. 

2.  The  label  front  is  read  by  all  and  thus  assumes  first  im¬ 
portance  and  should  contain  all  mandatory  matter.  The  back 
panel  and  sides  are  then  available  for  optional  details  which 
should  embrace  information  most  likely  to  answer  questions 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  consumers.  We  approached  this 
problem  by  listing  these  questions  and  then  answering  them  in 
simple  terms. 

3.  In  our  opinion  the  label  front  should  contain  the  following : 

A.  The  brand  name. 

B.  The  registration  notice. 

C.  The  variety  name. 

D.  Style  description,  such  as  Sliced,  Halves,  Whole,  Peeled 
or  Unpeeled  in  the  case  of  fruits,  and  color,  size,  etc., 
in  the  case  of  vegetables. 

E.  The  pictorial  design. 

F.  The  statement  of  contents,  preferably  supplemented 
with  its  metric  weight. 

G.  Declaration  of  artificial  coloring  matter  or  preserva¬ 
tives  where  used. 

H.  Notice  of  the  addition  of  seasoning  (salt  and  sugar) 
or  syrup,  or  the  absence  of  same  where  it  is  customary 
and  is  expected  by  the  consumer. 

The  back  panel  and  sides  may  contain  all  other  descriptive 
matter  deemed  to  be  of  interest.  Again  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  following  a  uniform  composition  will  make  it  easier  to  read 
and  thus  add  to  the  value  of  a  label.  Trade  terms  constantly 
repeated  will  eventually  become  familiar  to  the  layman,  i.  e., 
the  numerical  designation  of  can  sizes,  especially  when  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  weight  statement. 

We  have  found  the  following  questions  to  be  most  frequently 
asked : 

I.  What  size  can  should  I  buy? 

2.  How  many  sizes  are  there? 

3.  What  size  can  is  this? 

4.  How  many  persons  will  it  serve? 

5.  How  may  the  contents  best  be  prepared? 

6.  Consumers  on  restricted  diets  want  to  know  if  the 
product  has  sugar  and/or  salt  added. 

A  simple  positive  statement,  such  as; 

“This  is  a  No .  size  tin.” 

“Net  contents . lbs . oz.” 

“Contains  approximately . to . halves.” 

or  “Contains . cupfuls,  or . to .  servings.” 

“Packed  in  syrup . per  cent  sugar. 

If  the  particular  product  is  packed  in  other  size  cans,  list 
them  all  with  the  weight  statement,  etc.,  so  the  consumer  may 
select  the  size  best  suited  for  his  or  her  needs. 

Include  at  least  one  good  recipe,  a  different  one  on  each 
size  can  and  vary  them  as  each  run  of  labels  is  made. 

When  a  particular  variety  in  different  sizes  is  marketed  under 
one  brand  name,  such  as  Asparagus,  Peas,  Stringless  Beans, 
Lima  Beans,  etc.,  a  statement  of  this  fact  should  be  made, 
listing  the  different  sizes  available  with  their  designation. 

Where  a  product  is  prepared  in  different  styles,  such  as  Corn, 
an  explanatory  statement  should  appear  with  a  tabulated  list 
of  the  other  styles  available. 

This  covers  the  descriptive  matter  fully  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  grade.  This  we  endeavor  to  cover  by  different  brand 
names,  one  for  each  grade.  We  include  the  grade  statement 
on  all  below  fancy. 
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And  Now 

A  BUCK  NIPPER  for  Medium  Beans 

This  machine  is  especially  designed  for  the  packer  who  grades  before  snipping.  It 
has  a  greater  capacity  for  No.  2  and  No.  3  sieve  beans  than  any  other  machine  now 
doing  this  work.  Smaller  diameter  snipping  drum  gives  gentle  tumbling  action,  handling 
young,  tender  beans  with  care.  A  feed  hopper  designed  to  give  an  even  flow  of  snipped 
heans  over  the  sorting  table  is  part  of  this  equipment. 

Give  one  of  these  machines  a  trial  for  your  coming  pack.  It  will  cut  your  costs  to 
a  point  never  before  obtained  on  small  sieve  snippers. 

Write  for  bulletion  No.  105  descriptive  of  Buck  Slicers  and  Bean  Snippers. 

B.  I.  BUCK  COMPANY,  INC. 

36th  STREET  and  ROLAND  AVENUE 

BALTIMORE,  factory,  york,  pa.  MARYLAND 
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Modern  Labeling — A  Means  of  Bettering 
Relations  With  Consumers 

By  H.  A.  White 
California  Packing  Corp., 

San  Francisco,  California 


IT  was  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  that  our  company  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation  of  President  Tyler,  extended  through 
the  National  Canners  Association,  to  be  represented  on  this 
program.  It  certainly  would  be  presumptuous  for  any  canner 
to  attempt  to  tell  this  group  what  they  should  put  on  their 
labels.  That  is  not  our  objective.  We  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  reasons  which  caused  us  to  adopt  descriptive  labeling  for 
the  Del  Monte  Brand,  and  the  results  which  we  have  experienced 
since  we  revised  our  labels  under  the  descriptive  method,  may  be 
helpful  to  those  members  of  the  industry  and  trade  who  are 
now  in  the  process  of  determining  their  future  policies  on  labels. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  subject  for  discussion  at  this  meeting 
has,  on  some  of  the  programs,  been  entitled  “Modern  Labeling — 
A  Means  of  Bettering  Relations  with  Canners”,  and  on  others 
as  “Modern  Labeling — A  Means  of  Bettering  Relations  with 
Consumers”.  It  seems  to  me  the  two  might  be  combined.  Surely 
modern  labeling  is  a  means  of  bettering  relations  with  con¬ 
sumers,  and  anything  that  improves  consumer  relations  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  improve  the  relations  within  the  industry.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  thinking  of  this  subject  entirely  from  the 
standpoint  of  bettering  consumer  relations,  because,  due  perhaps 
to  ignorance,  which  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  my  youth  and 
inexperience,  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  that  relations  with 
canners  constitute  a  problem  today.  Regardless  of  the  wording 
of  the  subject,  I  present  our  experiences  in  connection  with  our 
new  labels  for  what  they  may  be  worth  from  any  viewpoint. 

Every  business  institution  must  have  certain  basic  principles 
on  which  it  establishes  its  policies.  Our  basic  philosophy  has 
always  been  to  obtain  the  finest  raw  products  procurable,  process 
them  under  the  most  modern  and  sanitary  methods  possible,  and 
present  them  to  the  consumer,  packaged  and  labeled  to  enable 
her  to  purchase  them  most  intelligently  with  relation  to  her 
own  needs. 

Our  raw  products  control  starts  in  field  and  orchard.  For 
many  years  we  have  carried  on  costly  work  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search,  with  the  objective  of  developing  new  strains  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  new  methods  of  soil  tillage,  fertilizing  and  other 
agricultural  operations — all  to  the  end  that  we  might  bring  into 


our  canneries  nothing  but  the  finest  of  raw  products.  Studies 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  optimum  stage  of  maturity 
for  the  harvesting  of  every  item  packed,  that  we  might  be  certain 
the  crops  are  gathered  when  at  their  maximum  natural  goodness. 
Our  factories  were  so  located  that  each  product  might  be  packed 
in  the  district  where  it  grows  best.  This  policy  requires  opera¬ 
tions  extending  from  Florida  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  job 
of  improving  raw  products  is  never  ending,  requiring  a  con¬ 
siderable  laboratory  staff,  as  well  as  practical,  trained  agricul¬ 
turists  in  the  field. 

Our  research  laboratories,  staffed  by  expert  food  chemists, 
carry  on  a  continuous  study  of  processing  methods.  Many  new 
discoveries  are  made  each  year  with  regard  to  the  various  phases 
of  processing,  the  application  of  which  is  continually  bringing 
about  definite  and  discernible  improvements  in  the  finished 
products.  Control  laboratories  watch  the  results  from  the  pro¬ 
cessing  methods  adopted,  making  certain  at  all  times  of  proper 
sterility,  color  and  flavor,  in  the  processed  foods.  Our  scientists 
and  operating  men  work  closely  with  the  staff  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  the  container  companies  and  other  research 
groups,  so  that  the  results  from  all  the  studies  being  made  may 
be  properly  co-ordinated  and  put  into  practice  in  our  plants. 

With  all  this  effort  to  make  certain  of  the  excellence  of  the 
product,  what  thought  has  been  given  to  the  label,  to  the  proper 
presentation  of  these  products? 

Well,  our  Del  Monte  label  has  also  been  continuously  the 
subject  of  study.  As  improved  ideas  were  developed  and  proved 
practical,  they  were  adopted.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
until  recent  years  we  gave  more  thought  to  the  features  of 
uniformity,  attractiveness,  and  eye  appeal  of  our  labels  than 
we  did  to  the  question  of  having  it  give  detailed  information. 
However,  with  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Canners  Association’s  Labeling  Committee  presenting  the  De¬ 
scriptive  Labeling  method,  we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  Del  Monte 
labels,  although  they  met  a  very  definite  need  of  the  consumer 
by  assuring  her  of  the  reliability  of  the  product,  was  not  com¬ 
plete,  and  would  be  of  far  greater  practical  value  if  they  carried 
on  them  more  information  regarding  the  contents  of  the  can — 
information  of  the  type  to  be  a  practical  guide  to  purchasers. 
It  has  always  been  our  belief  that  the  best  label  is  the  one 
which  makes  it  easiest  for  the  consumer  to  buy  a  product  most 
intelligently.  The  question  to  be  answered  was,  “What  actually 
does  the  woman  in  the  kitchen  want  to  know  about  the  contents 
of  our  cans?” 

In  seeking  the  answer  to  that  question,  we  at  first  found  our¬ 
selves  involved  in  a  maze  of  diversified  opinions.  On  the  one 
extreme  was  the  group  of  those  whom  we  might  call  “academic 
idealists”  who  for  some  time  had  been  insisting  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants  on  the  label  those  intangible  things,  such  as  grades, 
which  these  idealists,  under  their  theories,  say  she  should  want. 
At  the  other  extreme  were  those  who  might  be  called  the 
“manufacturing  practicalists”  who  felt  that  the  name  of  the 
product  and  little  else,  was  sufficient  for  any  label. 

While  violent  discussions,  which  produced  no  results,  were 
being  carried  on  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  between  these  vari¬ 
ous  groups,  we  set  out  to  secure  our  own  independent  answer  to 
our  question.  Our  conclusions  agreed  neither  with  the  theories 
of  the  “academic  idealists”  nor  the  ideas  of  the  “manufacturing 
practicalists.” 

After  exhaustive  study  and  investigation,  we  concluded  the 
consumer  wants  plain,  factual  statements  as  to  product,  style 
of  pack,  sweetening  or  seasoning,  number  of  pieces  or  servings — 
presented  in  single,  understandable  terms.  We  found  it  would 
also  be  helpful  if  the  label  on  one  can  size  of  a  product  packed 
in  a  certain  style,  carried  information  about  the  other  sizes  and 
styles  of  pack  in  which  that  product  is  available.  In  other 
words,  we  found  ourselves  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
National  Canners  Association  descriptive  labeling  program.  We 
made  the  obvious  decision — ^we  applied  this  descriptive  labeling 
system  to  Del  Monte  labels. 

Obviously  the  application  of  the  descriptive  system  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  added  information  in  our  labels  without 
losing  anything  of  the  distinctive  appearance  or  identity  long 
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established  in  consumers’  minds  by  Del  Monte,  and  without  dis¬ 
torting  the  label,  was  a  major  problem.  While  fundamentally  it 
was  simple  enough,  with  a  long  line  of  products  such  as  ours, 
the  task  assumed  great  proportions  and  involved  endless  detail. 
We  were  undertaking  a  momentous  and  costly  change  involving 
many  varieties,  affecting  many  sizes  of  packages,  calling  for 
the  making  of  hundreds  of  new  designs  and  plates,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  printing  of  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  new 
labels. 

Finally  the  job  was  finished.  We  had  re-created  a  great 
canned  foods  label.  While  we  had  made  no  change  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  nature,  we  had  brought  our  Del  Monte  labels  up  to  date. 
We  had,  we  believed,  placed  the  consumer  in  a  position  to  buy 
our  products  most  intelligently.  And  it  is  an  axiom  that  the 
more  intelligently  a  woman  can  buy  a  product,  the  better  cus¬ 
tomer  she  becomes. 

The  publicity  given  to  these  new  labels  was  such  that  I  am 
sure  those  interested  in  canned  foods  sales — and  presumably 
everyone  here  is  so  interested — are  familiar  with  their  new 
features.  Therefore,  to  discuss  them  here  in  detail  would  be 
repetitious.  From  trade  comment,  I  know  you  think  we  did  a 
good  job.  However,  the  consumer  must  necessarily  be  the  final 
judge  of  whether  our  work  and  expense  have  been  in  vain.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  consumer  reaction  exceeds  our  highest 
anticipation.  The  response  to  the  new  service  our  labels  now 
give,  has  been  most  gratifying.  Consumer  comments  have  been 
almost  unanimously  favorable  and  to  the  effect  that  now  our 
labels  are  really  useful. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  consumer  relations?  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  we  have  strengthened  our  ties  with  old  friends,  and 
secured  the  support  of  thousands  of  new  ones.  But  better  than 
that,  by  making  friends  for  ourselves,  we  automatically  make 
consumer  friends  for  canned  foods  as  such.  There,  let  me  point 
out,  is  the  importance  to  us  all  of  modern,  descriptive  labeling — 
to  obtain  better  consumer  acceptance  for  all  canned  foods,  for 
the  entire  industry. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  testimony  that  modern 
descriptive  labeling  does  result  in  better  consumer  acceptance, 
hence  better  consumer  relations.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  great¬ 
est  step  our  industry — the  canned  foods  industry  as  a  whole, 
both  manufacturers  and  distributors — can  make  at  this  time 
towards  bettering  consumer  relations,  is  to  apply  this  modern 
method  of  labeling.  And  it  is  my  prophecy  that  the  rate  of 
speed  of  improvement  of  consumer  relations  will  largely  be 
measured  by  the  rapidity  with  which  modern  descriptive  labeling 
appears  on  all  canned  foods. 

Modern  Labeling — A  Means  of  Bettering 
Relations  With  Consumers 

By  Frank  Gerber 

Fremont  Canning  Co., 

Fremont,  Michigan 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  my  lot  to  be  actively  associated 
with  the  efforts  of  the  canning  industry  to  effect  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  its  labeling  system  that  would  meet  three  tests:  First, 
it  would  have  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  consumer,  for  whom 
the  improvement  would,  of  course,  be  intended ;  Second,  it  would 
have  to  be  practical,  that  is,  workable,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  industry.  Third,  it  would  have  to  meet  the  approval  of, 
and  be  enforceable,  by,  the  government  agencies  charged  with 
enforcement  of  the  food  laws. 

Few  outside  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  that 
was  carried  on  by  the  National  Canners  Association  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  many  different  approaches  that  were  made 
to  the  question.  At  first,  it  was  thought  not  so  difficult  a  task 
to  write  definitions  and  standards  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
officials  could  adopt  and  enforce,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  industry  to  use  labels  in  accordance  with  the  definitions 
and  standards.  Actually  some  definitions  and  standards  were 
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formulated,  but  they  were  never  made  effective  because  the 
food  officials  found  they  were  not  enforceable  under  the  food 
law — a  criminal  statute. 

The  next  chief  effort  was  to  work  out  a  scoring  system  which 
would  give  a  numerical  rating  translatable  into  terms  for  use 
on  the  label.  This  plan  foundered  on  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  characteristics  of  a  food  that  cannot  be  defined  nor  can 
they  be  given  a  rating  except  by  the  personal,  individual  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  scorer — and  scorers,  no  matter  how  competent,  will 
differ. 

When  these,  and  other  approaches  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  failed,  the  industry  advanced  a  proposal,  subsequently 
enacted  into  law,  which  authorized  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  establish  a  standard  of  quality  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  to  require  that  products  falling  below  such 
standards  be  so  labeled  as  to  show  that  fact.  This  is  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment.  The  significant  fact  about  the 
McNary-Mapes  standards  that  have  been  established  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  that  each  and  everyone  of 
them  is  based  on  precise  definitions  and  objective  tests.  They 
contain  no  terms  without  an  exact  meaning.  They  rely  upon 
physical,  chemical  or  other  objective  tests  that  call  for  no 
exercise  of  personal  judgment,  taste,  or  preference. 

The  next  step  was  the  descriptive  labeling  plan,  which  the 
industry  has  adopted,  not  to  supplant,  but  to  supplement,  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment.  We  have  traveled  a  long  road,  and 
a  hard  road,  to  get  to  the  point  we  have  reached  today.  We 
have  been  criticized — even  maligned — for  failure  to  adopt  this 
or  that  scheme  brought  forward  by  those  who  know  little  about 
the  canning  business  and  not  much  more  about  the  law.  All 
the  years,  since  before  the  World  War  to  the  present  day,  we 
have  been  realists  on  this  question,  refusing  to  hamper  real 
progress  by  tilting  at  windmills  or  trying  to  adopt  some  so- 
called  ideal  plan  that  ignores  hard  facts. 

We  have  a  simple  plan  upon  which  everyone  can  do  something, 
and  do  it  now.  We  have  a  plan  that  is  capable  of  further  de¬ 
velopment  and  expansion.  We  have  a  plan  that  satisfies  the 
consumers — and  by  consumers  I  mean  the  women  who  buy 
canned  foods  and  not  the  propagandists  who  presume  to  say 
what  consumers  ought  to  want. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?  That  is  your  job — and  the 
canners’  job — yours  as  much  as  the  canners.  What  we  need  now 
is  action,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  that  will  contribute  more  to  improve  our  relations 
with  consumers  than  to  put  more  information  on  the  label,  in¬ 
formation  presented  in  the  uniform  descriptive  terms  that  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  industry. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION  (3rd) 

January  25,  1938 

The  meeting  convened  at  ten-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr.  Ralph  O. 
Dulany,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY:  We  are  really  having  such  a  good 
time  that  it  seems  a  shame  to  call  you  to  order.  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  convivial  gathering  at  a  Canners  Convention  than 
we  have  right  here.  It  is  delightful  to  know  that  so  many  of 
you  are  here  and  that  you  are  already  having  a  good  time. 

We  consider  this  morning’s  meeting  as  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  that  has  been  held  by  this  Association  for  a  long  time. 
We  are  to  hear  a  discussion  of  “Public  Relations”,  a  subject  that 
looms  large  in  the  minds  of  all  industry  and  trade. 

Our  first  speaker  is  a  man  whom  for  many  years  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  industry  have  looked  for  sound  counsel  and  guid¬ 
ance.  He  combines  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  public  affairs  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  industry  and  its  problems.  In¬ 
stead  of  introducing  him  to  you  I  think  I  should  express  to 
him  our  gratification  in  having  him  with  us  today:  Judge  J. 
Harry  Covington.  (Applause.) 

The  Industry  and  Its  Public 

By  Judge  J.  H.  Covington 
Counsel  for  the  National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IT  is  with  a  feeling  of  keen  satisfaction  that  one  observes  the 
gathering  here  in  Chicago  of  so  large  a  number  of  those 
persons  who  in  one  way  or  another  are  concerned  with  the 
canned  foods  industry  of  the  country.  It  indicates  a  state  of 
mind  not  depressed  by  the  outlook  for  the  future.  And  may  I 
say,  in  no  false  attitude  of  hope,  that  in  my  firm  belief  an 
optimistic  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  canning  business  of  the 
country  is  justified. 

On  one  or  two  former  occasions  I  have  undertaken  to  refer 
to  the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  the  industry  is  under  to 
the  official  organization  of  this  Association.  I  do  not  want  to 
seem  to  be  performing  a  stereotyped  or  perfunctory  duty  in 
again  referring  to  the  effectiveness  of  your  Association  activi¬ 
ties,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  industry  continues  to  be  greatly 
benefited  by  them.  And,  as  one  who  has  an  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  observation,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  re-state  my  assertions  of  former  years  that  your  amazingly 
efficient  Secretary  and  his  staff,  and  the  Executive  Officers  of 
your  organization  have  performed  in  the  last  year  most  valuable 
services  in  your  behalf. 

May  I  tell  you,  in  that  connection,  a  true  story  of  a  very 
simple  but  indescribably  sincere  preacher  in  a  rural  region  of 
the  Eastern  section  of  our  country.  One  of  the  occasional 
attendants  of  his  church,  a  man  of  wide  business  associations, 
whose  farm  was  his  recreation  and  whose  narrow  and  selfish 
business  activity  in  a  great  city  was  his  one  daily  concern, 
remonstrated  with  the  preacher  about  the  dull  sameness  of  his 
talks.  The  preacher’s  simple,  but  destructive,  reply  was  that 
he  had  never  known  anyone  to  be  injured  by  the  repetition  of 
the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures  if  their  truth  could  but  be  realized. 
With  no  thought  of  irreverence,  and  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
comparison,  I  give  the  illustration  merely  to  indicate  that  there 
is  always  justification  for  reiteration  of  the  truth. 

The  title  of  my  address  as  given  on  the  program  intrigues 
me.  Who  today  are  anyone’s  public?  The  gaudy  platinum 
blonde  barmaid  of  yesterday,  with  her  raucous  voice  and  illbred 
manners,  brought  to  movie  stardom  by  the  combination  of  a 
face  that  daubs  and  screens  well,  and  with  a  parrot-like  facility 
for  quick  reaction  to  the  staccato  tones  of  an  imperious  director 
and  his  megaphone,  talks  glibly  to  interviewers  of  “her  public”. 
Does  she  refer  to  the  brainless  persons  who  write  fan  mail  to 
her,  or  does  she  refer  to  every  person  who  occasionally  spends  a 
quarter  to  get  into  a  moving  picture  theatre  for  whatever  show 
may  be  on  and  sees  her  picture  by  a  “happen  chance”?  An  un¬ 
schooled  egotism  may  include  all  the  latter. 

So,  might  we  ask,  what  people  in  a  broad  conception  constitute 
the  public  of  the  canning  industry.  Is  every  occasional  consumer 


of  canned  foods? — Perhaps  not.  But  certainly  there  is  a  keenly 
alert  canned  foods  public.  There  are  thousands  of  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  who  talk  the  virtues  of  canned  foods  only  if  they 
feel  they  can  truthfully  do  so.  There  are  millions  of  our  people, 
eager  to  get  a  good  and  wholesome  food  for  a  reasonable  price, 
who  inquire  and  read  about  the  value  of  canned  foods,  who  ask 
shopkeepers  about  them  and  subject  them  to  the  dual  test  of 
their  own  pocketbook  and  their  own  palate.  That  is  a  combined 
public  worth  while,  for  its  que.st  is  as  serious  as  it  is  continuous. 

Now,  broadly  speaking,  the  general  public  forms  its  opinion 
of  business  from  superficial  reactions.  To  make  that  statement 
conci’ete,  I  mean  to  say  that  if  for  political  or  other  reasons 
there  is  an  agitation  against  business  generally  the  person  whose 
thoughts  center  upon  clothing  purchases  will  think  the  clothing 
business  is  viciously  or  dishonestly  operated,  while  the  person 
whose  principal  daily  concern  is  with  retail  food  sales,  or  with 
food  purchases  as  an  ultimate  consumer,  will  be  likely  to  think 
the  food  producing  business  is  filled  with  guile. 

At  the  present  time  the  indiscriminate  impaling  of  business 
on  the  barbs  of  hostile  criticism  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  The 
generality  of  the  strictures  is  as  all  inclusive  as  unjustified. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  situation  but  the  canned  foods  industry 
must  realize  that  situation  as  it  keeps  in  touch  with  its  public. 
No  distraction  ought  to  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  increasingly 
strong  relationship  of  trust  and  confidence  which  exists  between 
the  canner  and  his  customer. 

In  one  of  Mark  Twain’s  more  satirical  novels  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  “whipping  boy”  quartered  in  the  palace  whose  duty  it 
was  to  take  the  whipping  which  the  royal  scion  deserved  but 
did  not  receive  on  the  theory  that  the  king  or  the  heir  apparent 
could  do  no  wrong.  In  the  realm  of  politics  the  efficacy  of  the 
political  whipping  boy  has  long  been  recognized.  In  the  days 
cf  the  Greeks,  business  difficulties  and  the  ravages  of  the  plague 
were  often  attributed  to  the  Barbarians.  In  Rome  it  is  an  old 
story  that  Nero  and  other  emperors  astutely  diverted  the 
populace  from  its  current  difficulties  to  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  Today  in  Europe,  where  nations  are  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  groups  having  extremely  conflicting  concepts  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  political  writers  refer  in  matter  of  fact  fashion  to 
the  possibility  of  rulers  going  to  war  to  divert  attention  from 
internal  troubles. 

In  the  first  decade  after  1800  this  country  was  torn  by  com¬ 
peting  emotional  appeals  on  behalf  of  England  or  France,  and 
there  were  frequent  street  riots  between  the  French  and  English 
partizans  wildly  echoing  catchwords  and  slogans.  In  the  days 
of  Andrew  Jackson  the  attacks  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
were  founded  as  much  upon  the  demagogic  appeals  of  militant 
groups  of  political  agitators  as  upon  actual  abuses  of  the  bank 
through  its  power.  And  today  is  it  not  hard  to  realize  that  in 
1844  we  were  almost  at  war  with  England  over  the  question 
of  our  northern  boundary  between  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Washington  and  British  Columbia  merely  because  the  jingo 
politicians  had  stirred  to  ecstacy  large  groups  of  our  people  by 
the  alluring  slogan  “fifty-four  forty  or  fight.” 

In  more  recent  times  the  current  “whipping  boy”  has  been 
the  railroads.  Wall  Street,  and  the  public  utilities.  Each  in 
their  turn  have  constituted  excellent  political  capital.  And  if 
I  recall  correctly,  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  an  election 
in  this  city  of  Chicago  in  which  we  are  meeting  involved  the 
peculiarly  fantastic  question  of  the  American  influence  of  “King 
George”  of  England. 

Do  not  be  too  greatly  disturbed,  therefore,  by  these  present 
day  attacks  upon  business.  The  economic  troubles  caused  by 
industry  are  by  no  means  those  either  in  extent  or  character 
vehemently  described  by  the  political  agitators.  The  wise  man 
in  industry  will  keep  his  balance  and  retain  his  sense  of 
proportion. 

However,  in  a  free  democracy  such  as  ours,  experience  teaches 
us  that  to  permit  propaganda  to  go  unanswered,  and  to  allow 
appeals  to  mass  prejudice  to  remain  unchecked  is  fraught  with 
grave  consequences.  Industry  may  not  be  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  outbreaks  against  it,  but  it  cannot  permit  to  grow  into 
reality  of  belief  the  unfounded  statements  hurled  against  it. 
Public  opinion  is,  like  the  weather,  something  that  everyone 
talks  about  but  few  understand.  The  average  man  does  not 
analyze  critically  the  public  statements  which  are  recurrently 
made.  He  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  interest,  and  in  many 
cases  he  has  not  the  capacity  so  to  do.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
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In  our  plant  we  find  that  obsolescence  is  not  always  a  matter  of 
age.  A  new  development  may  any  day  change  production 
methods  completely. 

Realizing  that  obsolete  equipment  is  a  drag  on  output,  we  are 
excellent  prospects  for  any  new  worth-while,  labor-saving 
machine  tool. 
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Production,"  as  it  applies  to  us.  So  we  can  honestly  inquire, 
"Are  you  trying  to  get  your  share  in  a  highly  competitive  busi¬ 
ness,  handicapped  by  obsolete  machinery?" 
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The  future  calls  for  courage — and  efficient  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment. 

More  than  ever  before  is  business  existence  dependent  on  finer 
tools  and  better  methods. 

A  shop  like  the  above  with  Cameron  Equipment  is  in  no  way 
handicapped.  They  can  start  from  scratch  in  any  business  deal, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  can't  be  undersold  except  at  a  loss. 

Now  is  the  time  to  modernize — delay  only  increases  your  dis¬ 
advantage. 

See  Cameron  for  better  Can-Making  Equipment. 
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problem  of  the  business  of  the  country  to  keep  before  the  mass 
mind  the  striking  and  simple  story  of  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  because  of  constantly  expanding  business. 

Let  us  see  what  the  canner  can  do  to  play  his  full  part  in 
re-creating  that  state  of  mind  which  is  mistakenly  called  public 
opinion.  He  can  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  educating  his 
public  as  to  what  his  business  is  and  what  it  does.  When  the 
canner’s  public  gets  a  strongly  defined  and  favorable  view  of 
the  canner  from  the  simple  but  effective  story  of  the  importance, 
soundness  and  relation  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  canning 
business  of  the  country  the  general  reactions  to  industry  as  a 
whole  will  undergo  a  change  with  that  public.  The  man  or 
woman  who  comes  to  believe  that  he  or  she  has  been  shockingly 
misled  by  subversive  propaganda  about  the  canning  industry  will 
quickly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  subversive  propaganda  gen¬ 
erally  is  false.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  vociferous  asser¬ 
tion,  in  the  byways  and  the  hedges,  of  unproved  facts  and 
unsound  theories,  it  is  worth  while  in  this  great  country  of 
stable  Anglo-Saxon  background  to  be  confident  enough  of  the 
future  to  believe  the  ancient  motto  “Great  is  truth  and  it  shall 
prevail.” 

May  I,  therefore,  impress  upon  you  the  injunction:  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  talk  about  yourself!  This  is  an  age  of  rampant 
publicity.  Its  efficiency  is  generally  believed  in,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  constantly  resorted  to  by  various  types  of  propagandists. 
The  absence  of  publicity  by  any  industry  or  any  man  results  in 
an  unfavorably  critical  or  even  hostile  mental  attitude  toward 
such  industry  or  such  man  by  the  mass  public  whose  opinion  is 
merely  a  reaction  to  that  which  it  hears  or  does  not  hear.  The 
canning  industry  must  develop  a  broader  public  relations  policy. 
Those  who  constitute  the  public  of  the  industry  should  have  a 
sound  explanation  for  matters  which  constitute  unfavorable 
criticism.  As  a  writer  in  one  trade  journal  puts  it;  “Not  many 
canners  have  secrets  to  conceal  from  the  public.” 

The  public  of  the  canning  industry  consists  of  several  groups. 
There  are  the  producers  from  whom  raw  materials  are  pur¬ 
chased,  the  labor  which  is  employed  in  its  processing,  the  dis¬ 
tributors  to  whom  the  canner  sells,  and  finally,  and  of  greatest 
importance,  the  American  housewife  who  purchases  canned  foods 
for  direct  consumption.  For  each  of  these  groups  there  is  a 
missionary  story  as  impressive  as  it  is  true. 

Three  years  ago  your  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Informa¬ 
tion  began  work  on  the  fostering  of  better  relations  between 
canners  and  the  growers  with  whom  they  dealt.  The  work  of 
this  Committee  has  been  highly  successful  in  bringing  home 
to  the  grower  the  basic  realization  that  he  and  the  canner  are 
essentially  business  partners  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  what 
the  farmer  produces.  Today  cooperation  rather  than  opposi¬ 
tion  characterizes  in  many  areas  the  relation  between  canner 
and  grower.  Moreover,  this  canner-grower  relationship  illus¬ 
trates  that  the  bettering  of  public  relations  can  best  be  achieved 
not  by  public  speeches  but  in  the  every  day  contact  and  discus¬ 
sion  between  man  and  man,  between  field  supervisor  and  field 
worker,  between  canner  and  grower.  The  future  success  of  this 
highly  important  project  lies  not  in  public  recitals  of  what  has 
or  can  be  done,  but  in  the  active  cooperation  of  each  canner 
with  his  own  growers. 

The  relations  of  the  canners  and  distributors  are  also  a  source 
of  gratification  to  both.  For  a  number  of  years  the  common 
problems  have  been  discussed  by  the  Conference  Committee. 
At  this  Convention  there  is  being  circulated  a  new  bulletin  by 
your  Contracts  Committee  in  which  the  long-established  method 
of  settling  disputes  through  the  good  offices  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  the  various  distributors  associations 
is  set  forth.  Litigation  between  a  canner  and  a  customer  is 
today  a  rare  exception.  Where  disputes,  exist,  orderly  and 
business-like  arbitration  is  employed.  Finally,  the  fact  that 
this  great  national  Convention  this  year  will  see  joint  sessions 
including  canners,  brokers  and  distributors  is  a  happy  token  of 
that  close  cooperation  which  should  and,  I  am  delighted  to  say, 
does  exist. 

For  many  years  forward-looking  canners  have  realized  that 
ultimately  their  prosperity  depended  upon  their  appeal  to  the 
American  housewife.  With  their  products  sold  in  an  opaque 
container  they  have  realized  that  to  the  greatest  extent  practic¬ 
able  the  label  must  be  the  window  to  the  can.  The  program  for 
descriptive  labeling  has  developed  into  an  actuality  of  produc- 
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tion,  and  the  consumer  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  trusting 
friend  of  the  canner. 

From  the  recital  I  have  given  concerning  the  actions  of  the 
canners  in  their  relations  with  the  various  segments  of  the 
industry’s  public  it  is  obvious  that  there  has  been  to  some 
extent  an  appreciation  of  industry  responsibility.  But  I  should 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  seek  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  foster¬ 
ing  a  more  vigorous  support  in  the  various  groups  of  the  canners’ 
public.  Occasional  speeches,  even  though  afterward  printed  and 
circulated,  are  not  enough.  The  educational  work  must  proceed 
from  day  to  day.  The  support  of  the  canning  industry  from  its 
public  must  become  so  outspoken  that  the  captious  critic  of  in¬ 
dustry  generally  will  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
mass  of  people.  When  the  great  American  public,  with  all  the 
facts  before  it,  is  not  only  justified  in  believing  in  American 
business  but  actually  does  so,  the  ruthless  attacks  of  the 
rambling  radicals  will  bear  no  fruit. 

And  let  me  say  to  you  of  the  canning  industry  that  the 
creation  of  a  broader  understanding  of  your  problems  and  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  your  development  by  your 
public  is  abundantly  worth  while.  This  country  will  not  fail. 
The  extent  of  its  progress  is  the  most  marvelous  story  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  With  seven  per  cent  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation  it  consumes  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  world’s 
output  of  basic  commodities  which  make  for  human  comfort. 
It  has  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  and  its 
standard  of  living  is  so  high  that  it  has  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  all  the  motor  cars  in  the  world.  As  against  the  age  old 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  this  development  has  resulted  in 
three  hundred  years  of  the  white  man’s  occupancy,  and  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  separate  existence  as  a  nation  under 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Notwithstanding  the  present  per¬ 
plexities  of  business,  and  the  novel  conceptions  of  many  of  those 
in  present  day  political  life  the  virility  and  sanity  of  our  people 
will  ultimately  place  us  on  the  great  high  road  of  sound 
national  progress. 

The  canner  has  a  peculiar  right  to  have  an  optimistic  outlook, 
even  in  a  period  of  general  business  depression.  If  he  plays 
well  his  own  part  in  stimulating  the  support  of  his  public  he 
may  look  with  confidence  to  the  future  of  his  own  industry. 
Whatever  may  be  the  changes  in  the  scope  of  our  national 
governmental  activities,  and  regardless  of  the  general  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  position  of  the  average  man  in  the  national  economy, 
there  will  be,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  prophesying,  a  continuance 
of  our  scheme  of  democratic  government.  Private  property  and 
the  profit  system  will  remain  the  basis  of  our  national  economy. 
And  while  there  may  be  a  gradual  readjustment  of  the  position 
which  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  small  business  man 
occupy  in  our  economic  life,  the  American  people  will  not  aban¬ 
don  the  essential  idea  of  a  sturdy  individualism  under  the 
Jeffersonian  conception  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Just  think  of  the  canner  as  he  continues  to  operate  his  business 
decade  after  decade  in  such  a  free  society  as  I  am  confident  the 
America  of  the  future  will  assure  to  its  people  for  their  onmarch 
in  the  van  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  Crusades  against 
monopoly  may  recur  but  they  will  not  disturb  the  canner.  The 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  industry  are  such  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  localized  and  individualized.  Science  and  inven¬ 
tion  will  contribute  to  the  placing  of  an  ever  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  nation’s  food  supply  in  the  sterilized  container 
for  its  more  healthful  and  economical  distribution.  Look  in 
retrospect  at  the  few  foods  that  were  canned  forty  years  ago  and 
compare  that  meager  list  with  the  range  of  today’s  canned  food 
products.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in  the  near  future  we  will 
have  a  country  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  people.  The 
urban  population  will  inevitably  become  proportionately  larger. 
They  must  eat  to  live.  The  purchase  of  daily  bread  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  vital  economic  problem  of  the  millions  of  family 
heads.  The  normal  and  continuous  supply  of  the  balanced  and 
varied  rations  of  the  people  throughout  the  year  will  be  possible 
only  through  the  canner.  While  he  may  and  should  deprecate 
the  loose  notions  of  government  which  will  from  time  to  time 
eminate  from  those  unstable  individuals  who  have  the  unsound 
viewpoint  of  the  impractical  or  alien  mind,  and  while  as  a  good 
citizen  he  should  give  of  his  time  in  a  reasonable  manner  to  keep 
our  progress  in  the  path  of  our  tested  institutions,  he  may  look 
with  optimistic  assurance  to  the  prosperity  which  as  a  general 
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rule  will  be  his  lot  because  his  fellow  man  must  in  increasing 
scientific  manner  have  assured  to  him  his  daily  bread. 

As  a  final  word  I  should  like  to  say  to  you  as  men  with  whom, 
in  many  cases,  I  have  been  associated  for  years:  This  country 
in  the  long  run  will  have  just  about  as  good  government  as  its 
thinking  people  deserve.  The  canner  can,  in  his  contacts  with 
his  public,  and  the  course  of  his  business  conduct,  help  to  create 
a  state  of  mind  favorable  to  progressive  but  sound  and  stable 
government.  The  general  public  today  views  government  as 
an  instrumentality  both  to  promote  and  control  business.  In 
taxation,  regulation  of  activities  and  labor  relations,  the  impact 
of  government  on  business  is  the  greatest  force  of  government. 

If  menacing  slogans  and  appeals  to  prejudice  and  passions  are 
to  cease  to  have  effect  it  will  be  largely  because  the  industry 
of  the  country,  through  its  conduct  and  the  constant  utterances 
of  its  spokesmen,  convinces  the  great  mass  mind  of  the  rectitude 
of  business  and  the  connection  of  human  welfare  with  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  individualism  and  private  property.  In  other  words, 
the  business  man  must  become  an  active  force  in  the  continuous 
civic  education  of  the  people.  He  must  find  a  way  to  bring  home 
to  the  man  of  Main  Street  the  dangers  which  lie  in  the  rule  of 
the  demagogue  by  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  ever  present 
virtue  in  the  principles  of  government  under  which  we  have  as 
a  nation  grown  great. 

That  there  is  still  within  us  enough  of  the  spirit  of  our  fore¬ 
bears  I  have  no  doubt,  and  notwithstanding  the  temporary  storms 
on  our  political  sea  we  may  go  on  our  way  in  business  and  public 
life  calm  and  unafraid. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY :  Judge  Covington,  this  Association 
and  this  Convention  thank  you  truly  sincerely  for  that  address. 

We  have  unusual  pleasure  in  introducing  the  next  speaker,  a 
lady  whose  acquaintance  with  the  canning  business  is  unques¬ 
tioned  and  whose  attitude  toward  our  industry  and  our  problems 
has  always  been  so  fair.  Few  women  have  had  the  same 
opportunity  as  this  lady  to  gain  an  intimate  first  hand  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  what  women  all  over  the  country  are  thinking  about 
what  they  are  doing  through  their  organizations  to  meet  the 
everyday  problems  of  the  home.  It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to 
present  Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  Director  of  the  Consumer 
Division  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company.  (Applause.) 

MRS.  ANNA  STEESE  RICHARDSON:  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  :  It  is  incredible  that  I  must  start  my  talk  with  an  apology. 

I  think  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  meeting  with  men  that  I  ever 
read  a  speech,  but  recently  I  have  been  threatened  with  suit 
for  libel  and  slander  by  some  of  the  subversive  groups  of  which 
your  Counsel  has  just  spoken  so  I  have  to  watch  my  step.  I 
don’t  want  to  go  to  jail  at  my  age.  Besides,  I  have  a  nice  job. 

The  Consumer's  Place  in  the  Canner’s  Picture 

By  Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson 

of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company 

The  men  and  women  in  your  national  offices  who  asked  me 
to  speak  here  today  suggested  that  I  tell  you  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  among  women  who,  whatever  their  affiliations  in  cultural 
and  civic  clubs,  parent  teacher  associations,  or  church  societies 
are  consumers  in  the  broadest  use  of  the  term.  They  are  the 
purchasing  agents,  the  shoppers  for  their  families.  They  buy 
85  per  cent  if  not  more  of  what  you  produce  in  your  canneries. 

What  they  think  about  food  products  is  or  should  be  vitally 
important  to  you. 

But  before  I  relate  my  own  experiences,  may  I  ask  a  few 
questions  ? 

How  many  of  you  men  are  married? 

How  many  of  you  talk  your  business  over  with  your  wives — 
tell  them  about  new  processes,  improvements  in  your  plants? 

How  many  of  your  wives  are  interested  in  what  goes  on  in 
your  plants?  No,  I  won’t  ask  you  to  answer  that  question. 
I  will  give  the  wives  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  make  the  story  interesting. 

And,  finally,  how  many  of  you  know  what  your  wives  talk 
about  when  you  are  not  around? 

Bridge?  The  next  dinner  dance  at  the  country  club?  Mrs. 
Gloom’s  operation?  Mrs.  Smart’s  divorce?  The  newest  book 
or  motion  picture?  The  new  hats? 


Not  if  they  belong  to  organized  groups  as  I  know  them. 

The  average  organized  group  is  interested  in  reforming  some 
individual  office  holder,  some  institution,  political  or  economic, 
some  phase  of  our  national  life.  Out  of  this  passion  for  reform 
have  come  many  blessings — libraries,  hospitals,  clinics,  separate 
jails  and  prisons  for  women,  child  placement  in  private  homes 
instead  of  orphanages  for  dependent  children.  You  all  know 
what  I  mean.  You  finance  these  projects  in  your  communities. 

But  during  the  past  five  years  women  in  organizations  have 
been  drawn  into  a  new  type  of  refoi’m  which,  as  a  business 
woman  of  long  experience  I  regard  with  dismay. 

They  have  set  out  to  reform  business  through  state  and 
federal  legislation,  new  laws  that  will  curb,  control  and  regiment 
business.  I  am  not  saying  that  American  industry  could  not 
do  with  a  little  curbing  and  control,  but  who  is  qualified  to  decide 
by  whom  this  shall  be  done?  Your  next-door  neighbor  who  drops 
in  of  an  evening  and  makes  you  fold  up  your  evening  paper 
or  cut  off  your  favorite  radio  hour  while  she  describes  the 
Jones’  wedding  or  the  Smith  funeral?  The  dimpled  blonde  who 
tells  you  how  she  loves  to  drive  downtown  with  a  great,  big, 
he-man  like  you?  Or  the  president  of  the  altar  guild  in  your 
church  who  talks  for  half  an  hour  on  your  busiest  morning 
before  she  gets  round  to  the  object  of  her  call,  a  contribution? 

Of  course  your  wife  knows  that  you  are  an  honest  business 
man,  that  your  products  are  pure,  safe  and  reasonably  priced. 
The  dishonest  manufacturer  whose  product  no  homemaker  should 
admit  to  her  pantry  shelves  or  dressing  table  or  medicine  chest 
operates  in  another  community,  perhaps  in  a  distant  state.  And 
his  name  is  legion.  He  and  his  kind  are  threatening  the  health, 
the  safety,  the  contentment  of  her  home — and  her  budget. 

And  why  does  she  think  this?  Why  does  she  believe  that 
America’s  manufacturers  are  dishonest,  that  retailers  are  trying 
to  get  her  dollars  without  giving  her  in  return  honest  goods 
and  honest  values,  that  advertising  is  devised  to  throw  golden 
dust  in  her  eyes  and  lure  her  into  unwise  buying? 

Because  of  a  movement  on  foot  to  discredit  American  business 
methods.  And  your  wife,  mother,  sister,  the  women  supported 
in  security  and  comfort  by  the  men  you  know  and  respect  are 
being  exposed  in  their  social,  cultural,  civic  and  church  groups 
to  this  sort  of  propaganda. 

“But,”  perhaps  you  ask,  “what  has  this  to  do  with  the  canning 
industry?  Our  sales  are  on  the  up  and  up.  More  people  are 
using  canned  products  every  year.  Where  does  Mrs.  Canner 
fit  into  our  picture?” 

I  will  answer  your  questions  with  questions. 

Does  legislation  on  price  fixing,  distribution  and  similar  prob¬ 
lems  interest  you? 

Do  you  want  government  grading  of  your  products?  Or  your 
own  descriptive  labeling? 

Do  you  want  unjustifiable  laws  on  seizures,  or  do  you  think 
that  you  give  the  consumer  a  square  deal  when  you  live  up  to 
reasonable  laws? 

I  can  remember  when  men  said  to  me:  “I’ve  got  all  I  can  do 
to  run  my  business.  I  have  no  time  to  fuss  with  politics.” 

Well,  today  politics  has  come  to  you  and  is  fussing  with  your 
business.  Some  of  you  don’t  like  it. 

Now,  do  you,  as  manufacturers,  canners,  members  of  the 
Kiwanis,  Rotary,  or  Lions  Club,  ever  invite  your  senator  or 
member  of  Congress  to  come  to  your  meetings  and  give  an 
accounting  of  his  activities,  the  legislation  on  business  which 
he  is  planning  or  pushing? 

How  many  of  you  know  your  representative  in  Washington 
by  sight?  Have  you  ever  met  him?  Do  you  even  know  his 
name? 

If  you  would  have  him  at  one  of  your  meetings  and  question 
him,  you  might  get  a  shock. 

“You  don’t  like  my  new  bill?  Why,  the  citizens  of  my  district 
are  asking  for  it.  The  League  of  Woman  Voters,  the  Federated 
Clubs,  the  Chapter  of  the  University  Association  have  been 
sending  me  petitions,  letters,  telegrams,  urging  me  to  push  the 
measure.” 

Yes,  look  for  the  woman.  You  may  find  that  your  wife  has 
vsrritten  a  letter  or  signed  a  petition  urging  the  passage  of  a 
bill  definitely  harmful  to  your  business  interests. 

And  don’t  blame  her.  You  haven’t  talked  legislation  with 
her.  You  haven’t  asked  her  what’s  doing  at  her  club  meetings. 
And  for  two  or  three  years  she  has  been  exposed  to  the  propa- 
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ganda  cleverly  circulated  by  forces  organized  to  tear  down 
American  business  methods,  the  American  business  system,  the 
American  way. 

I  recall  attending  one  of  the  meetings  of  such  an  organized 
group  one  Sunday  afternoon.  A  man  who  was  illy  groomed  and 
badly  dressed  but  who  was  highly  dramatic  even  in  his  crude, 
foreign  tongue  demanded  of  his  audience: 

“Who  are  the  consumers?  You  and  I.  We  are  millions.  And 
who  are  these  industrialists ?  A  few  hundred  men.  Bah!  When 
we  get  control,  they  will  be  as  nothing.  We  will  produce  and 
consume.” 

I  stared  at  him  and  shivered  for  my  grandchildren.  What  will 
men  like  him  do  to  the  plants,  the  factories,  the  canneries  which 
men  like  you  have  brought  up  to  the  high  standards  of  today? 

And  that  is  the  type  of  man  who  is  organizing  the  propaganda 
which  is  talked  to  women’s  consumer  groups  all  over  the  country. 
Not  communists,  nor  aliens  but  well-dressed,  well-groomed 
zealots  for  reform;  teachers  and  college  professors  and  clergy¬ 
men  who  are  troubled  about  unemployment  and  the  plight  of  the 
consumer.  It  has  become  a  passion  among  intelligentsia  of  the 
country,  men  and  women  who  have  never  strained  muscles  and 
nerves  to  build  a  big  business  from  a  small  beginning,  who 
have  never  employed  anyone  except  a  handyman  or  a  secretary, 
who  have  never  known  the  necessity  of  meeting  a  payroll,  week 
after  week,  year  upon  year.  And  this  passion,  this  fanaticism 
is  a  menace  to  the  American  manufacturer  today. 

Do  you  realize  that  protecting  the  consumer  from  the  supposed 
greed  and  dishonesty  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  adver¬ 
tiser  has  developed  into  a  profitable  business?  According  to 
its  own  statement  one  of  these  professional  groups  which  calls 
itself  non-profit-making  has  50,000  subscribers  to  its  bulletins, 
at  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  year.  Prices  vary  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  in  being  protected  from  big  black 
wolves  like  you.  And  the  same  group  spent  $34,000.00  last  year 
to  promote  its  non-profit  enterprise  of  which  more  than  nineteen 
thousand  dollars  went  into  advertising.  On  the  other  hand  the 
gi-oup  spent  $10,780.00  for  tests  and  laboratory  expenses  to 
prove  that  firms  like  yours  are  unworthy  of  consumer  confidence. 
Thousands  to  tear  down  business  but  not  one  cent  to  endorse 
honest  enterprises!  And  any  one  of  the  firms  attacked  probably 
spends  ten  thousand  a  year  to  chemists  and  engineers  to  improve 
its  products. 

You  may  find  the  bulletins  of  these  groups  in  your  son’s  or 
daughter’s  room  at  home  or  college,  in  your  public  library  or  on 
the  desk  of  a  teacher  in  your  public  schools. 

I  give  you  a  case  in  point.  An  advertising  agent  who  lives 
in  a  suburb  of  New  York  was  handed  a  list  of  proscribed  products 
by  his  son,  a  student  in  the  local  high  school.  The  boy  had 
been  told  by  his  teacher  of  civics  to  take  the  list  to  his  mother 
and  to  warn  her  against  buying  any  of  these  products  for  her 
pantry,  dressing  table  or  medicine  chest. 

On  the  list  were  three  reputable  branded  products  whose  adver¬ 
tising  is  handled  by  the  agency  which  the  husband  and  father 
represents.  He  knew  them  to  be  safe,  wholesome  and  efficacious. 
He  took  the  list  to  the  principal  of  the  school  and  asked  who 
had  authorized  the  teacher  to  distribute  copies  among  her 
students.  The  principal  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  activity  and  sent  for  the  teacher.  She  admitted  that  she 
knew  nothing  specific  about  the  products  on  the  list.  She  had 
copied  it  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  a  professional  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  group  in  which  she  had  faith.  Further  pressed,  she 
said  that  she  considered  the  art  of  living  an  important  factor 
in  her  department  of  civics,  hence  the  distribution  of  the  list 
condemning  various  proved  and  tested  products. 

This  is  happening  in  schools,  colleges,  clubs  and  churches  the 
country  over.  Five  million  women  are  being  exposed  to  this 
type  of  propaganda. 

Last  fall  in  a  mid-westeni  city  club  women  of  the  district 
were  invited  to  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  planning  study 
courses  in  home  making,  home  economics  and  allied  topics  for 
the  coming  year.  Presiding  over  the  conference  was  an  educator 
known  for  her  antipathy  for  branded  products  and  advertising. 
The  outlines  submitted  to  these  club  leaders,  women  like  your 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  were  based  on  the  supposition  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  fraudulent,  and  that  the  first  obligation  of  the  consumer 


is  to  protect  her  family  from  its  dishonesty  and  greed.  Naturally 
such  a  program  drew  experiences.  One  delegate  said  that  she 
had  heard  that  packaged  cheese  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  serve 
her  family.  Was  it  true  that  the  maker  of  a  much  advertised 
brand  bought  up  all  the  stale  cheese  in  the  country,  ran  this 
through  a  new  process,  flavored  it  with  pimiento  and  other 
savory  condiments  and  sold  it  to  the  unsuspecting  public  all 
dolled  up  in  tin  foil  and  gay  boxes? 

Another  woman  told  of  having  visited  an  industrial  center 
famous  for  its  output  of  dry  cereals  and  how  she  had  been  shown 
trainloads  of  peanut  shells  used  to  adulterate  the  wheat  and 
other  gp-ains  advertised  as  nourishing  food  products.  The  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  who  must  have  known  that  these  charges  were 
absolutely  false,  allowed  such  statements  to  pass  uncorrected. 
Finally,  a  business  woman  protested:  “I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
ignore  such  misstatements,”  she  said.  “I  must  remind  you  that 
such  things  could  not  happen  in  an  American  factory.  We  have 
factory  inspectors  and  we  have  food  and  drug  laws  in  this 
country.” 

You  ask  how  can  intelligent  women  believe  such  statements. 
Because  the  statements  are  made  by  their  leaders. 

At  a  gathering  of  500  rural  women,  well  dressed,  intelligent, 
sincere,  the  discussion  turned  to  brands,  labels  and  advertising. 
A  delegate  rose,  and  displayed  a  bulletin  issued  by  a  professional 
group  of  consumer  protectors  and  said: 

“Whom  am  I  to  believe  ?  In  my  favorite  magazine  I  find  con¬ 
vincing  advertising  of  household  equipment,  canned  and  pack¬ 
aged  food,  and  other  commodities.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  in  the  honesty  of  the  men  and  women  who  make  that 
magazine.  Now  I  read  in  this  bulletin  that  the  manufacturers 
of  such  products  are  unreliable  if  not  dishonest,  that  their 
products  are  designed  just  to  catch  my  dollars  and  in  some 
cases  are  not  safe  for  my  family  to  use. 

“Which  claims  are  true?  The  manufacturers  and  the  maga¬ 
zines  or  these  reports  exposing  business?” 

And  the  home  demonstrator  who  was  presiding  over  this  meet¬ 
ing  answered  solemnly: 

“Next  to  my  Bible,  for  honesty  and  sincerity  I  hold  the  re¬ 
ports  in  those  bulletins.” 

Of  course  those  500  women  believed  her. 

In  your  hearts  you  canners  know  whether  the  reports  attack¬ 
ing  some  of  your  products  were  honest  and  sincere.  Personally 
I  do  not  think  they  were. 

In  a  small  eastern  city  I  heard  a  clergyman  address  a  woman’s 
club,  consumers,  buyers  all  of  them,  on  the  topic.  Modem  Money 
Changers.  It  was  a  vitriolic  attack  on  modem  business  methods. 
He  warned  his  audience  against  the  wiles  of  modern  manu¬ 
facturing  and  advertising. 
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I  hold  no  brief  for  advertising.  It  is  vulnerable  in  spots.  It 
has  its  lunatic  fringe  which  discredits  honest  advertising.  But 
advertising  has  proved  the  best  method  the  manufacturer  has 
yet  found  to  present  his  products  to  the  130,000,000  citizens  of 
this  country.  If  there  were  a  better  or  cheaper  method,  he 
would  find  and  use  it. 

But  I  do  hold  a  brief  for  the  American  manufacturer  whether 
he  makes  automobiles,  rayon,  stoves  or  canned  tomatoes.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  its 
people  have  lived  so  well  or  so  safely;  when  the  death  rate  has 
been  lower;  when  the  expectation  of  life  has  been  higher;  when, 
in  spite  of  depressions,  relief  and  labor  agitation,  so  large  a 
number  of  people  have  been  able  to  buy  wbat  they  want.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  of  manufacturing,  mass  production,  your 
methods  of  providing  food  for  millions  are  largely  responsible 
for  these  conditions.  Why  don’t  you  get  YOUR  story  to  Mrs. 
Consumer  ? 

And  how  can  this  be  done? 

Not  by  depending  on  your  association,  however  able  its  officers 
or  efficient  its  methods.  This  is  a  job  for  each  individual 
canning  company. 

You  have  started  well  with  descriptive  labeling.  Mrs.  Con¬ 
sumer  has  been  hearing  a  lot  about  grade  labeling,  ABC.  She 
had  begun  to  say — “Let  George  do  the  inspecting  and  grading 
for  us” — George  being  the  Federal  Government.  But  since  she 
has  seen  some  of  this  new  descriptive  labeling,  she  begins  to 
feel  that  her  trial  and  error  plan  plus  your  good  labels  will 
solve  one  of  her  marketing  problems. 

During  the  past  year,  thanks  to  your  Association,  I  have 
carried  an  exhibit  like  this  to  every  meeting  of  women  which 
I  have  addressed.  The  exhibit  is  more  effective  than  anything 
I  can  say.  Women  crowd  about  it. 

They  tell  me  they  did  not  know  that  various  canners  are 
placing  on  their  labels  not  only  the  sizes  of  peas  but  also  pictures 
illustrating  the  sizes;  the  kind  of  corn,  whether  whole  kernel  or 
cream  style;  the  number  of  stalks  of  asparagus  in  the  can  and 
whether  white,  green,  or  white  and  green;  the  number  of  peaches 
or  apricots,  or  the  number  of  halves;  the  number  of  servings, 
the  kind  of  syrup  and  seasonings,  and  so  on. 

Probably  you  have  an  entirely  different  picture  of  Mrs.  Con¬ 
sumer  than  I  have.  You  see  her  through  the  eyes  of  your  dis¬ 
tributors,  at  best  through  those  of  the  retail  grocer  whom  you 
occasionally  contact.  I  see  her  as  a  highly  individualized 
personage. 

I  do  not  draw  my  conclusions  from  talking  with  teachers  of 
home  economics  or  club  leaders,  but  from  direct  contact  with 
consumers  who  remain  after  a  club  meeting  or  who  come  to  my 
hotel  room  to  discuss  their  problems.  And  during  the  past 
year  I  have  loitered  many  hours  in  groceries  listening  to  the 
comments  of  consumers. 

I  find  that  a  single  consumer  may  like  mushroom  soup  made 
in  Pennsylvania,  tomato  soup  made  in  New  Jersey,  shrimps 
canned  in  Florida,  cherries  canned  in  Wisconsin,  pudding  canned 
in  Delaware  and  beans  canned  in  Boston. 

One  consumer  asks  for  a  peach  perfect  in  size  and  shape — 
suited  for  Peach  Melba.  The  next  consumer  prefers  a  peach 
with  a  blemish  or  two  if  only  it  is  canned  when  very  ripe  and 
retains  its  home-grown  flavor.  One  woman  will  demand  a 
canned  tomato  large  and  solid  enough  to  slice  for  salad.  The 
next  woman  wants  a  can  costing  three  to  five  cents  less  because 
she  thinks  the  smaller  tomato  is  just  as  good  for  stewing  or 
flavoring  meat  and  spaghetti  dishes,  and  it  has  more  body. 

Each  and  every  one  of  you  canners,  whatever  the  size  of  your 
plant  and  your  business,  has  a  place  in  the  consumers’  sun,  and 
a  place  in  Mrs.  Consumer’s  budget. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  advertise  nationally  or 
locally,  or  whether  you  advertise  at  all,  the  time  has  come 
when  you  need  to  contact  the  consumer. 

Taking  your  industry  as  a  whole,  I  wonder  why  you  do  not 
have  a  hundred  speakers  and  a  hundred  exhibits  moving  among 
consumer-groups  the  year  round,  to  their  conventions  and  con¬ 
ferences  ?  Why  aren’t  you  telling  the  story  of  your  contribution 
to  the  health  and  satisfaction  of  the  nation  to  the  women  who 
hear  the  attacks  on  your  products? 


This  does  not  mean  a  national  campaign  with  speakers  and 
exhibits  routed  from  your  national  offices  in  Washington  but 
in  every  state  where  a  canning  company  has  its  offices  and 
plant.  In  Maryland,  in  Michigan,  in  Oregon,  women  are  holding 
state  and  district  conventions.  There  your  critics  and  detractors 
appear.  Why  have  you  no  constructive  speakers,  no  educational 
exhibits  at  these  meetings?  If  each  company  did  this  sort  of 
intensive  work  in  its  own  state,  the  return  of  confidence  in 
canned  foods  would  sweep  this  country. 

If  you  advertise  or  distribute  educational  pamphlets,  tell  the 
story  of  your  industry  in  advertisement  or  booklet. 

In  this  city  only  a  few  months  ago  the  chairman  of  American 
Home  in  the  Cook  County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Staely,  made  this  statement  before  a  conference  of 
advertising  women: 

“When  you  write  advertising,  tell  us  something  factual  about 
your  product,  not  how'  good  or  fine  or  beautiful  it  is,  but  what 
it  is,  what  is  in  it,  how  and  where  it  is  made.  We  want  to  know.” 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  national  advertiser  to  do  this  either. 
Tell  your  story  briefly  in  the  labels  on  your  cans.  Tell  it  in 
every  piece  of  literature  which  you  distribute  through  retail 
dealers. 

Some  of  the  most  stunning  recipe  books  that  come  to  my  desk 
are  written  by  home  economics  women  connected  with  the 
canning  industry.  The  recipes  and  menus  make  my  mouth 
water.  Mrs.  Consumer  will  be  interested  in  reading  about  your 
product,  where  it  is  grown  and  canned,  as  well  as  how  it  can 
be  used  in  her  home.  She  is  a  friendly  soul.  She  would  really 
like  to  know  more  about  you  and  your  plant. 

The  story  of  your  industry  can  be  made  graphic,  dramatic, 
as  interesting  to  Mrs.  Consumer  as  it  is  to  you.  Mrs.  Consumer 
likes  food  shows  and  fairs.  She  enjoys  a  good  industrial  at  her 
local  picture  theatre.  I  believe  that  by  thousands  she  will  listen 
to  your  story  on  the  radio.  Many  women  tell  me  they  are  fed 
up  with  crooning,  moaning  and  Hollywood.  You  might  try 
feeding  them  a  little  sound  information. 

And  now — how  can  you  approach  Mrs.  Consumer: 

Preferably  through  her  favorite  organization,  whether  that 
be  a  cultural  or  community  club,  a  parent-teacher  group,  a 
fraternal  order  like  the  Women  of  the  Moose  or  Supreme  Forest 
Woodmen  Circle,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  or 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion,  or  her  church 
circle. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY :  Mrs.  Richardson,  I  want  to  tell 
you  and  assure  you  that  this  audience  is  deeply  moved  by  what 
you  have  just  said  to  us.  We  not  only  appreciate  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  have  given  to  us,  the  advice  you  have  given  to  us,  but 
we  truly  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  that  you  have 
made.  We  thank  you  very  much  indeed.  (Applause.) 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  proportion  of  the  Canning  In¬ 
dustry  of  this  country.  We  want  you  to  know  the  resolutions 
that  are  proposed.  We  want  you  to  act  on  them  in  a  rather 
unselfish  sense.  The  resolutions  adopted  will  or  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  intent  of  this  entire  canning  industry  in  the  United 
States.  You  are  wondering,  I  know  you  should  be  wondering, 
what  we  are  doing  about  the  suggestions  that  Mrs.  Richardson 
has  made  about  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the  consumer. 
These  resolutions  will  tell  you  what  is  the  result  of  a  lot  of 
consideration  by  a  committee  which  has  worked  very  hard,  by 
the  Directors  who  have  acted  on  the  report  of  that  committee. 
The  resolutions  will  also  express  the  attitude  of  the  industry  on 
a  number  of  other  problems.  There  are  other  things  besides 
the  resolutions  which  will  not  take  long,  a  few  minutes,  but  I 
do  earnestly  ask  that  not  one  soul  leave  the  room  until  the 
meeting  is  adjourned. 

I  venture  to  say  that  every  one  present  today  has  heard  the 
voice  of  our  next  speaker  coming  into  our  homes  with  the 
program  of  the  Ford  “Sunday  Evening  Hour”.  He  combines 
with  an  unusual  ability  to  get  to  the  heart  of  things  the  happy 
faculty  of  reducing  problems  to  their  essential  elements  and 
presenting  them  in  clearcut,  forceful  terms.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
pleasure  that  we  are  today  to  hear  him  in  person:  Mr.  William 
J.  Cameron,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 
(Applause.) 
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TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Four  Types  -  Four  Prices 


The  illustration  to  the  left  shows  Planters  f  bushel  brace 
hand  made  baskets  with  top  keg  hoop  and  galvanized 
center  wire.  At  top  is  shown  Planters  machine  made 
basket  with  galvanized  metal  non-rust  bottom  hoop  and 
heavy  keg  hoop  at  top.  We  also  make  machine  made 
baskets  with  veneer  top  and  bottom  hoops  and  brace 
hand  made  |  baskets  with  veneer  top  hoop. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 


Planters  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


BECAUSE  ND  TIME  LOST  FDR 
ADJUSTING  TROUBLESOME  FARTS 


#  For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  this  macliine  ~  a  universal  filler  and 
briner  that  can  be  adopted  without  troublesome  parts  for  filling,  syruping  and 
brining. 

#  By  removing  only  one  slip  pin  in  each  valve,  no  tools  necessary,  you  can  re¬ 
move  the  entire  valve  mechanism  and  have  nothing  remaining  but  a  clean  tank. 

9  There  are  two  types  of  can  feeds;  one  to  take  cans  from  fillers  for  brining  or 
syruping,  the  other,  a  chute  type  of  can  feed  to  take  the  empty  cans  for  filling  with 
liquid.  Discharge  disks  are  made  of  two  types;  the  finger  type  to  direct  connect  to 
high  speed  closing  machines,  and  the  disk  type  to  discharge  into  exhaust  boxes,  etc. 
These  machines  have  operated  over  two  hundred  cans  per  minute  without  spill, 

9  The  Berlin  Chapman  Fluid  Filler  and  Syrupers  are  made  in  seven,  ten,  fifteen 
and  twenty  valves  machines,  so  as  to  cover  a  wide  range  from  the  highest  speeds 
desirable  to  the  relatively  lower  speeds. 

9  Available  in  two  classes;  all  stainless  steel  or  nickel  or  of  bronze  tinned  and 
fittings.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  IS  POCKET  FILLER  AND  SYRUPER 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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Management  the  Cornerstone 

By  William  J.  Cameron 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Dearborn,  Michigan 


(LIKE  almost  anything  that  is  canned — except  speeches.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  bad  enough  when  fresh.  Few  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  fresh  in  the  first  place.  I  trust  it  will  not 
seem  like  a  canned  remark,  a  polite  introductory  remark,  when 
I  say,  as  I  must  say,  that  my  strongest  impression  at  the  moment 
is  one  of  amazement  that  men  like  myself — and  there  must  be 
many — can  go  along  through  life,  the  daily  beneficiary  of  a 
great  special  service  like  yours,  and  know  next  to  nothing  about 
it.  What  you  do  is  a  so  familiar  part  of  life  that  we  just 
accept  it,  because,  so  far,  we  have  not  known  what  it  is  to  have 
to  do  without  it. 

It  has  turned  me  a  little  to  reminiscence.  When  you  honored 
me  with  an  invitation  to  speak,  I  tried  to  orient  myself  to  your 
work;  I  tried  to  trek  back  through  the  regardless  years  to 
identify  my  first  acquaintance  with  canned  food.  It  must  have 
been  in  the  middle  or  later  80’s.  It  was  a  can  of  red  salmon. 
The  paper  wrapper  or  label  exhibited  a  rather  sportive  fish,  and 
when  the  paper  came  off,  as  it  always  did,  it  bared  a  brownish 
can  that  seemed  to  have  been  streaked  with  shellac.  There  was 
not  then  the  profusion  of  canned  food  we  see  nowadays.  The 
only  canned  vegetable  I  remember — and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  not  confusing  these  with  my  mother’s  glass  cans — ^was 
tomatoes.  Home  canning  used  sometimes  to  produce  a  nice  green 
fuzzy  fungus-like  growth  over  the  “preserves” — ^which  was  not 
considered  a  bad  sign!  Imagine  a  modern  housewife  scraping 
that  growth  off  one  of  your  products  and  calling  the  contents 
“good!” 

There  was  also,  of  course,  the  omnipresent  baking  powder  can. 
But  no  more  than  these  came  to  mind.  Molasses  was  worked  out 
of  barrels  by  a  handle  that  turned  like  a  Model  T  starter  crank. 
Oysters  lay  passively  around  in  open  pails.  Pickled  herrings 
floated  in  briney  kegs.  Crackers  were  tumbled  in  open  boxes. 
The  old  fashioned  grocery  store  was  an  olfactory  riot — all 
manner  of  foods  giving  off  their  strength  and  flavor  mingled 
with  more  vigorous  elements  of  cheese  and  kerosene.  Your 
industry  unwittingly  contributed  to  youthful  sport  in  those  days. 
The  tin  can  was  of  such  rarity  that  those  we  found  were  used 
in  games  of  “shinny” — a  game  that  called  forth  some  of  the 
speed  of  hockey  and  much  more  emotion  than  golf — ^the  tin  can 
serving  as  the  puck  or  the  ball.  There  was  a  saying  then: 
“Shinny  on  your  own  side” — ^which  might  profitably  be  revived 
today,  especially  in  politics. 

I  am  almost  certain  that  I  lived  very  nearly  on  the  edge  of 
the  pre-can  era,  if  not  in  point  of  time,  then  in  point  of  locality. 
So,  when  with  these  recollections  for  background,  I  opened  my 
wife’s  kitchen  cabinet  the  other  evening,  I  was  really  seeing 
canned  foods  for  the  first  time.  I  was  able  to  realize  a  little  of 
the  great  difference  between  then  and  now — and  that  is  no  small 
part  of  my  reason  for  being  grateful  that  this  invitation  was 
given  to  speak  here  today.  You  will  learn  nothing  by  what  I 
say,  but  I  have  learned  something  by  being  asked  to  think  about 
saying  it.  We  hear  much  of  “the  complexities  of  this  industrial 
civilization”  today — ^why!  when  I  surveyed  these  shelves  of  very 
inviting  cans  in  that  cabinet,  it  struck  me  how  greatly  simplified 
our  life  is  becoming.  With  a  can-opener  and  a  saucepan,  a  man 
can  keep  house  alone  and  dine  like  a  king.  Vegetables  and  fruits 
that  were  once  entirely  seasonal  may  now  be  had  the  year  round ; 
rare  fruits  once  expensively  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich;  sauerkraut 
once  laboriously  made,  requiring  long  patience  to  ripen ;  seafoods 
in  wide  variety;  even  Boston  baked  brown  bread  and  other 
foreign  delicacies — with  much  truer  flavor  and  in  much  better 
style  (with  all  due  respect  to  the  old-time  kitchen)  in  the  modern 
tin  can. 

This  is  an  old  story  to  you,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  bore  you 
with  it,  but  the  first  glance  of  the  uninitiated  into  your  world — I 
mean  the  uninitiated  who  may  otherwise  be  fairly  well  informed 
— is  so  fascinating  that  now  I  begin  to  suspect  why  it  may 
never  have  been  told,  for  if  it  were  to  be  properly  told  it  would 
have  to  be  by  one  to  whom  it  came  as  a  new  and  fresh  discovery. 

Of  course,  we  general  observers  have  always  been  in  the 
presence  of  the  effects  of  your  work  without  realizing  what 


produced  them.  We  have  been  told,  and  we  have  observed,  the 
influence  of  the  people’s  better  dietary  habits  on  the  national 
health  and  physique,  and  we  learn  that  one  of  the  elements  of 
this  improvement  has  been  the  wider  variety  of  the  national 
diet.  Now  I  begin  to  recognize  why  this  diversity  and  variety 
has  become  possible — the  canning  industry  has  extended  summer 
supply  through  all  the  seasons,  not  of  the  heavier  staples  only, 
but  of  all  the  desirable  lighter  and  more  delicate  varieties  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Think  of  spinach,  think  of  peas,  think  of 
fruits  and  berries.  The  American  spends  more  for  food  than 
anyone  else,  yet  spends  less,  a  smaller  percentage  of  his  income, 
and  has  a  more  attractive  and  more  various  table  due  to  the 
improvement  of  quality  and  the  decrease  in  costs,  which  are 
two  contributions  that  you  men  have  made.  Who  can  say  how 
much  the  maintenance  of  morale  during  our  troublous  period 
has  been  due  to  this  efficient  food  industry!  The  social  side  of 
your  industry,  therefore,  takes  us  into  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
at  its  most  vital  point.  Scarcely  a  family  sits  down  to  any  of 
its  three  meals  a  day  without  your  being  there,  an  unseen  guest — 
and  in  a  sense,  the  unseen  host. 

Then,  there  is  the  scientific  side,  an  epic  in  itself.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  time  and  deterioration.  The  mastery  of  changing 
climates  and  conditions.  The  complete  preservation  of  purity. 
The  adapting  of  methods  to  the  moods  and  mysteries  of  nature. 
Not  only  the  discovery  of  how,  but  the  learning  of  why.  This 
preservation  of  natural  nutritive  values  leads  us,  the  general 
observers,  into  an  almost  magical  world. 

Now,  I  have  always  said,  regarding  these  great  advances  with 
which  any  industry  has  blessed  the  race,  that  they  come  from 
the  devotion  of  the  industry  itself  to  the  ideal  of  its  task,  and 
not  from  any  outside  pressure.  There  is  an  inner  necessity  of 
The  Job  that  runs  far  ahead  of  any  other  mentor  and  exerts  a 
stronger  force  than  any  legislation.  The  public  hears  a  great 
deal  about  “pure  food  laws,”  but  seldom  does  it  hear  that  wise 
and  justified  legislation  is  only  seeking  to  establish  in  law  what 
the  forward-looking  men  of  your  industry  have  already  made 
standard  in  practice.  Law  never  discovers  a  better  industrial 
method,  but  devoted  men  discover  it;  law  can  only  make  it  the 
standard  until  a  better  is  discovered,  and  force  it  upon  those 
backward  minds  that  piddle  about  in  the  rear  of  progress. 

I  undertake  to  say  you  will  find  that  this  is  the  history  of 
every  advance  in  your  industry.  It  arrived  at  your  laboratories 
before  it  was  heard  of  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  If  you  know 
of  any  exception  to  this,  I  wish  some  of  you  would  write  and 
tell  me,  for  I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  exceptions  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  rule  of  the  technical  and  social  advance  in 
industry.  So  far  I  haven’t  found  a  single  exception.  There 
must  be  ONE. 

Of  course,  it  is  true,  but  whether  of  your  field  I  do  not  know, 
that  the  success  of  forcing  certain  improvements  on  the  backward 
areas  of  an  industry,  sometimes  breeds  in  the  lawgiver’s  mind 
the  thought  that  he  is  the  fount  and  source  of  this  wisdom, 
and  then  there  follow  attempts  to  compel  so-called  improvements, 
not  based  on  the  knowledge  and  experimental  data  of  the 
specialist.  The  attempt  to  build  legislation  on  that  foundation, 
the  foundation  of  authority  and  not  of  knowledge,  may  harrass 
an  industry  without  in  the  least  benefiting  the  public.  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  have  met  with  that  or  not — if  not,  you  may 
be  grateful  for  a  rare  immunity.  Most  industries  have.  It  is 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  that  men  who  could  not  tell  a 
lathe  from  a  handspike  think  themselves  equipped  to  direct  the 
thousand  and  one  lines  of  a  nation’s  productive  activity — any 
one  of  which  lines  presents  a  world  in  itself — a  world  in  which 
the  ablest  minds  by  scores  and  hundreds  expertly  burrow  for  a 
lifetime  and  never  touch  the  rim  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
or  the  things  to  be  done. 

The  confidence  with  which  we  open  a  can  of  food  anywhere  in 
this  country  is  not  a  tribute  to  legislation  but  to  the  devoted 
research  on  which  legislation  must  be  based.  For  the  bulk  of 
this  work  was  done — or  was  well  on  the  way  to  be  done — before 
the  law  took  note  of  it.  The  highways  to  the  west  were  marked 
by  the  discarded  food  tins  of  the  pioneers.  The  health  and 
strength  of  our  armies  were  made  possible  by  this  art  preserva¬ 
tive.  During  the  Great  War,  from  Lisle  to  Marseilles,  from 
Brest  to  Verdun,  in  France,  the  American  bulwark  was  largely 
built  of  the  welcome  and  trustworthy  food  from  home  in  cans. 
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There  is  one  important  point  in  which  your  industry  differs 
from  others — from  the  one  in  which  I  work,  for  instance.  The 
automobile  industry  utilizes,  as  you  do,  many  agricultural 
products,  and  will  utilize  more  as  the  development  of  plastic 
materials  proceeds.  But  these  materials  have  passed  through 
several  processes  before  they  reach  us.  We  are  merely  customers 
for  the  finished  product.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  that  the  difference  between  your  work  and  ours  becomes 
evident.  Our  principal  raw  material  is  ore.  Now,  ore  is  ore, 
as  nature  laid  it  down.  We  cannot  say  to  the  great  ore  mining 
companies,  “We  wish  you  would  learn  how  to  grow  a  better 
grade  of  ore.”  Iron  ore  is  just  iron  ore,  differing  little  originally. 
We  can  do  really  marvelous  things  in  improving  and  diversify¬ 
ing  the  types  of  steel  we  make  from  that  ore — as  when  36  types 
of  steel  are  used  in  a  car — but  we  cannot  improve  the  raw 
material.  We  must  take  it  as  it  is  and  as  it  always  will  be. 
It  is  the  same  with  gasoline:  the  raw  material  remains  about 
the  same;  whatever  improvement  is  made  must  come  after  the 
raw  material  is  in  hand. 

You  have  the  advantage  of  us  there.  You  can  work  with 
nature  to  produce  a  better  original  product — a  better  pea  or 
tomato  or  cherry.  You  can  win  the  cooperation  of  your  growers 
and  share  with  them  new  knowledge  of  raising  better  types  of 
products  in  a  better  way.  You  deal  with  flexible  living  things 
and  the  influence  of  your  creative  knowledge  can  begin  as  far 
back  as  the  soil  and  the  seed.  You  can  take  the  life-strains  and 
mingle  them  to  produce  bigger,  better,  finer  stocks,  such  as 
Maeterlinck  dreamed  of  in  “The  Blue  Bird,”  and  Burbank  partly 
realized,  but  such  as  no  one  can  who  deals  with  the  mineral 
deposits  of  the  earth.  So  that  I  should  expect,  under  these 
conditions,  to  see  an  unusual  degree  of  cooperation  between  you 
and  your  producers  of  materials,  just  as  there  is  between  your 
machine  suppliers  and  your  packers. 

There  is  a  mutual  interest  between  grower  and  packer,  pro¬ 
ducer  and  distributor,  that  makes  close  and  confident  coopera¬ 
tion  necessary  to  the  success  of  each.  Certainly  no  antagonism 
could  further  that  interest — that  would  defeat  the  natural 
objective  of  both.  In  fact,  the  supposed  conflict  of  interests  in 
business  does  not  exist  to  anywhere  near  the  extent  commonly 
believed,  except  in  competition  for  the  customer’s  dollar.  And 
that  conflict  generally  inures  to  the  public’s  benefit  in  quality, 
quantity,  and  price,  and  exerts  a  compulsory  progress  on 
business  itself.  The  competition  for  the  dollar  inevitably  be¬ 
comes  a  competition  of  merit.  To  bring  the  best  to  harvest,  to 
cannery,  to  counter,  starts  a  cycle  of  cooperation  that  is  self- 
sustaining  and  would  be  continuous  if  it  were  not  that  influences 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  soil  or  the  industry  interfere 
with  that  productive  cycle.  How  far  you  can  go  back  toward 
the  beginning  of  your  processes  and  how  far  forward  you  can 
guarantee  the  finished  results,  are  points  on  which  an  observer 
like  myself  dwells  with  interest. 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  cooperation.  The  word  becomes 
cold  and  threadbare  through  misuse.  We  stress  it  too  much  as 
a  state  of  feeling,  when  it  is  rather  an  intelligent  course  of 
action.  Where  it  fails  it  is  usually  for  want  of  a  big  enough 
objective,  and  where  it  does  not  fail  for  that,  it  fails  for  want 
of  an  adequate  method.  It  is  possible  to  get  all  the  cooperators 
in  the  world  together,  and  all  of  them  be  utterly  unable  to 
produce  either  of  these  elements.  There  has  to  be  an  operation 
before  there  is  a  co-operation,  and  that  primary  operation 
usually  occurs  in  the  mind  of  management.  It  clarifies  the 
objective,  it  devises  the  method,  neither  of  which,  by  the  very 
necessities  of  the  case,  can  be  selfish.  They  must  be  diffusive 
in  their  benefits,  and  these  benefits  must  be  reasonably  attainable 
by  practicable  methods,  before  the  essential  outlay  of  others’ 
labor  and  others’  means  can  be  had.  Management  is  the  key. 
If  we  are  a  great  people  it  is  because  we  have  had  great 
managers — and  that  remark  is  not  to  be  interpreted  politically. 
The  best  political  management  is  to  permit  the  American’s 
native  power  of  management  a  fair  field. 

I  stress  this  quality  of  management,  because  I  know  it  is  not 
the  prerogative  of  a  class — it  is  anything  but  that.  Money 
isn’t  management.  Capital,  as  capital,  has  had  largely  to  re¬ 
linquish  a  control  maintained  on  grounds  of  mere  ownership. 
Owning  a  thing  or  being  able  to  buy  a  thing  doesn’t  endow  any¬ 
one  with  the  quality  of  management.  What  we  are  witnessing 


in  the  last  two  American  generations  is  that  management  tends 
more  and  more  to  endow  the  manager  with  the  rights  of  owner¬ 
ship.  Management  no  longer  occupies  a  middle  place  as  the 
servant  of  capital  to  get  as  much  as  it  can  out  of  labor  or  the 
public.  Its  managerial  qualities  have  promoted  it  to  ownership 
control,  and  its  great  task  now  is  to  satisfy  the  too  insistent 
demands  made  upon  it  by  society.  There  is  always  the  demand 
of  the  customer  for  the  highest  quality  at  the  lowest  price. 
There  is  always  the  demand  of  the  producer  for  the  highest 
wage.  Under  a  purely  financial  regime  these  demands  were 
regarded  as  incompatible,  in  direct  conflict  one  with  the  other. 
If  you  satisfied  one,  the  other  had  to  make  it  up.  Wage- 
increases,  for  example,  had  to  be  equalized  by  price-increases. 
That  is  the  inevitable  method  of  a  money  economy.  You  can 
accurately  measure  the  level  a  people  has  reached  in  manage¬ 
ment  by  the  way  these  two  demands  act  upon  each  other.  And 
by  that  measurement,  the  constant  increase  in  quality  and 
decrease  in  cost,  together  with  the  rise  of  wages  and  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  work-day  and  work-week  in  this  country,  would 
indicate  that  we  have  attained  a  degree  of  managerial  ability 
that  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  elevation  of  the  American  social 
level.  Management  has  made  the  significant  discovery  that  the 
demands  of  the  user  and  the  demands  of  the  maker  are  both 
just  demands,  that  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  and  that  they  can 
be  satisfied,  not  at  each  other’s  cost,  but  by  the  working  of 
the  intermediate  miracle  of  better  methods  by  management. 
Otherwise  there  could  not  have  been  the  wide  distribution  of 
modern  benfits  that  this  country  has  enjoyed.  Otherwise — also 
let  us  remember — without  such  wide  distribution,  the  incentive 
to  create  these  benefits  would  have  been  seriously  weakened. 

In  the  region  of  our  economic  life  I  see  nothing  that  provides 
so  sound  a  confidence  and  hope  for  our  future,  as  this  unsung 
and  unheralded  quality  of  management.  Mention  it,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  its  connotation,  under  the  miseducation  of  the  times,  is 
with  a  class — the  Bosses,  so-called.  Someone  once  asked  Mr. 
Ford  what  right  a  man  had  to  be  a  Boss.  Mr.  Ford  asked  him 
what  right  a  man  had  to  sing  tenor  in  a  quartette.  The  man 
who  can  sing  tenor,  sings  tenor,  and  the  management  of  the 
job  gravitates  by  the  law  of  things  to  the  man  who  can  manage. 
And  he  may  not  have  the  title  of  “manager”  at  all.  It  is  not  a 
rare  quality.  It  is  indigenous  to  our  people.  We  produce  more 
individuals  capable  of  management,  more  managers  per  acre  of 
territory  or  per  thousand  of  population,  than  any  country  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  spontaneous  development  by  which  our  people 
are  enabled  to  find  the  best  way  of  working  together.  And  its 
field  has  mostly  been  the  service  and  supply  of  the  people.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  workaday  American  world.  It  doesn’t  take 
kindly — indeed,  it  is  chilled  and  slowed  down — by  interference 
from  regions  that  are  not  under  the  same  necessity  to  do  a 
job  that  will  stand  up  and  continue  to  justify  itself  by  steady 
usefulness.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  this  quality  cannot  be 
switched  into  the  field  of  government. 
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Upon  the  managers  of  this  country  the  country  depends.  I 
cannot  think  of  their  work  as  other  than  a  holy  duty.  I  only 
regret  that  so  often  they  do  not  see  how  great  a  part  they 
play  as  social  benefactors.  I  regret  that  society  at  large  is  so 
slow  to  recognize  their  indispensability — although  society  always 
comes  round  in  the  end.  Management  has  been  under  fire  for 
some  time  now,  and  society  casually  looked  on  as  at  a  private 
fight,  apparently  with  no  conception  of  two  facts:  First,  People’s 
prosperity  involved;  second.  That  the  defense  of  American 
management  is  society’s  job.  But  that  is  changing.  The  wrong 
thing  always  turns,  if  you  can  last  long  enough.  But  it  is  turn¬ 
ing  now.  Social  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  management 
to  the  life  and  security  of  the  people  is  growing  clearer  every 
day,  and  that  puts  US  upon  the  necessity  of  becoming  more 
conscious  of  it  ourselves. 

The  only  “relations”  of  value  that  any  industry  can  maintain 
with  the  public,  the  only  “public  relations”  that  really  can  give 
the  public  to  know  an  industry — yours  or  any  other — are  those 
we  maintain  through  the  scores  of  millions  of  articles  daily 
passing  from  our  hands  into  the  hands  of  our  customers.  That 
tells  them  all  they  need  to  know  about  US.  What  else  we  do 
in  the  matter  of  “public  relations”  is  purely  auxiliary.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  whole  structure  is  management.  I  would  say 
management  with  faith,  knowledge,  equity,  service,  vision,  social 
conscience — only  it  is  unnecessary,  for  without  these  there  is 
no  management,  there  is  only  mismanagement:  and  there  is  a 
law  that  takes  care  of  that  more  quickly  than  any  legislature 
can  act. 

The  present  moment  seems  troublous,  but  it  is  a  trouble  local 
to  the  United  States.  There  is  something  here  that  is  out  of 
gear — or  something  in  the  gears  that  should  not  be  there — 
probably  the  latter.  It  is  a  g:i-eat  time  for  management  to 
reaffirm  its  basic  principles  and  with  new  firmness  resolve  to 
stand  by  them.  Upon  that,  depends,  more  singly  than  we  know 
perhaps,  the  general  welfare  of  this  country.  And  the  vehicle 
through  which  we  most  impressively  express  our  principle,  is 
this  daily  work  of  ours. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  courteous  atten¬ 
tion.  (Applause,  convention  rising.) 

PRESIDENT  DULANY:  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Cameron,  very 
sincerely  for  this  splendid  address  given  in  so  timely  a  manner. 

May  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  more  moments,  as  I  re¬ 
quested  a  few  minutes  ago?  There  are  one  or  two  announce¬ 
ments  to  be  made. 

I  want  to  repeat  the  announcement  of  yesterday  regarding 
the  Conference  on  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

In  justice  to  our  friends  of  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  want  to  remind  you  that  their  exhibit  will  be  open 
tonight.  This  is  an  experiment  with  them  and  is  occasioned  at 
least  partly  by  the  fact  that  a  good  many  canners  expressed 
themselves  as  being  so  tied  up  during  the  days  that  they  were 
not  able  to  get  down  to  the  exhibit  as  much  as  they  wanted  to, 
which  was  a  loss  both  to  the  canners  and  the  machinery  people. 

I  suggest  that  as  many  as  possible  of  you  show  our  appreciation 
of  their  keeping  the  exhibit  open  tonight  by  attending  it  tonight. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  want  to  extend  again  the 
invitation  to  every  member  of  this  industry,  whether  a  member 
of  the  Association  or  not,  to  become  more  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Association.  This  is  a  trite  remark  but  I  have 
this  particular  suggestion  at  the  moment.  I  already  many  times 
have  suggested  that  you  read  what  is  available  to  you  about 
the  work  of  the  Association  and  I  second  that,  but,  in  addition, 
I  want  to  say  that  whenever  you  find  it  possible  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  whenever  you  are  in  Washington,  we  do  ask  as  a  request 
and  a  favor  to  the  Association  that  you  drop  into  the  Association 
offices,  become  acquainted  with  our  staff  better  than  perhaps 
you  can  at  a  convention  and  acquainted  with  the  facilities  and 
the  work  that  goes  on.  That  applies  equally  to  the  Association’s 
laboratory  at  San  Francisco  and  the  one  at  Seattle. 

We  now  have  for  consideration  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  Because  of  the  necessary  absence  of  Mr.  Chase, 
the  Chairman,  the  report  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Preston  McKinney 
of  San  Francisco,  California. 

(Mr.  Preston  McKinney  read  the  prepared  report  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee.) 


Resolutions 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  third  session 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  convention  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Tuesday  morning,  January  25,  1938: 

Recognizing  that  the  good  will  and  increasing  patronage  of 
the  public  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  canning  industry, 
and  that  good  will  is  based  only  upon  a  complete  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  service  that  an  industry  performs  and  the 
contribution  it  makes  to  the  public  welfare,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  activities  it  has  heretofore  undertaken  to  dis¬ 
seminate  authentic  information,  to  the  end  that  the  public  may 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  industry’s  purposes  and  policies,  the 
services  it  performs,  and  its  relations  with  the  growers  of 
canning  crops,  the  labor  that  the  industry  employs,  the  dis¬ 
tributing  trades  through  which  its  goods  are  marketed,  and 
the  consumers  who  buy  its  products. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Home  Economics  Division  and  the 
Division  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  the  Association  extend 
their  preparation  and  distribution  of  information  to  be  placed 
before  individuals  and  organizations  concerned  with  problems 
that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  canning  industry. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  State  and  Regional  Canners  Associa¬ 
tions  be  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  furtherance  of  its  program  to  furnish  the  public 
with  information  on  the  industry  and  on  its  relations  with  allied 
industries  and  trades  and  with  the  public. 

RESOLVED,  that  each  member  of  the  canning  industry  accept 
individual  and  personal  responsibility  for  keeping  his  own  com¬ 
munity  correctly  informed  on  the  industry’s  problems  and 
policies  and  for  establishing  a  spirit  of  community  good  will 
towai-d  the  industry. 

if  *  It 

WHEREAS,  death  has  taken  during  the  past  year  one  of 
our  distinguished  past  Presidents,  Henry  Burden,  of  Cazenovia, 
New  York,  who  gave  able  and  unselfish  service  during  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  of  our  history,  having  served  as  Presi¬ 
dent  during  the  two  years  of  the  World  War,  therefore  be  it 
RESOLVED,  that  we  record  our  appreciation  not  only  of  an 
active  and  efficient  leader  in  a  time  of  great  stress,  but  also 
of  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  delightful  personality. 

ii>  ii<  ii< 

With  the  passing  of  William  R.  Roach  on  September  6,  1937, 
the  National  Canners  Association  lost  one  of  its  most  forceful 
and  progressive  charter  members.  Mr.  Roach  brought  to  the 
industry  an  unusually  rich  background  of  wide  experience  that 
enabled  him,  not  only  as  President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  in  1911,  but  throughout  his  many  years  of  active 
interest  and  participation  in  the  industry’s  problems  to  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  its  advancement  and  to  that  of  many  of  the 
allied  industries.  Signal  recognition  of  his  diversified  interests 
and  ability  was  given  him  in  1910  by  his  election  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

With  a  sense  of  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  so  beloved  a  friend 
and  member  and  in  appreciation  of  his  years  of  unselfish  service, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Association  make  record  of  this  tribute 
to  Mr.  William  R.  Roach  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
forward  a  copy  to  his  widow  and  to  his  company. 

if  *  it 

Forthright  in  action  and  speech,  of  the  highest  integrity, 
genial  and  lovable  in  his  associations  with  his  fellow  men,  a 
pioneer  in  the  canning  industry,  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
Association  (1907),  and  its  third  President  (1910),  active 
throughout  all  of  the  years  in  the  many  phases  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  work,  we  pause  at  this  time,  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
our  regular  annual  meeting,  to  pay  tribute  and  to  express  our 
deep  sorrow  in  the  passing  of  Lewis  Alonso  Sears  at  his  home 
in  Warrensburg,  Illinois,  on  the  13th  day  of  December  last. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  this  expression  of  the  Association 
be  incorporated  in  the  records  of  this  meeting  and  that  a  copy 
hereof  be  sent  to  his  family. 

*  *  * 

WHEREAS,  one  of  our  active  Directors,  Mr.  Edgar  Ashby, 
President  of  the  Ladoga  Canning  Company,  a  former  Vice- 
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The  first  step  in  crossing  peas 


Twinkle,  Twinkle  little  pea, 

How  we  wonder  what  you’ll  be. 

We  twiddle,  twiddle  with  our  tweezers. 

Working  hard  for  the  canners  and  freezers. 

From  thousands  of  crosses  and  power  Almighty, 
We  produce  for  you  an  outstanding  variety. 


U/Aen  a  Ut^jRAid  Tteu  U  cw£i^  a  OjujuuMe. 
Ojiuiod  the.  OjuMjddJUhf  6^ 


We  are  now  booking  outstanding 
varieties  of  proven  performance 
for  delivery  from  our  1938  crop. 

For  Canners—  For  Freezers— 


Alah 

Mardelah 
Early  Perfectah 
Perfectah 
Walah 


Aldermah 

Gradah 

Stratah 

Thomas  Laxton 


WASHBURN -WILSON  SEED  CO. 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 
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President  of  this  Association,  a  former  President  of  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association,  and  who  for  thirty  years  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  canning  industry,  passed  away  on  December 
6,  1937,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we  express  our  keen  regret  at  the  passing 
of  this  friend  and  associate. 

*  *  * 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  express 
its  hearty  appreciation  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
very  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  canning  industry  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  particularly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  two  recent  nation-wide  broadcasts  devoted  to 
the  story  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 

*  *  * 

RESOLVED,  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  are  hereby  requested  to  write  a  letter  to  each  of  the  guest 
speakers  at  this  convention,  to  all  allied  industries  and  to  the 
daily  and  trade  press,  expressing  on  behalf  of  this  Association 
its  appreciation  of  their  valued  contributions  to  the  success  of 
this  convention. 

*  *  * 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  again 
express  to  the  can  companies  the  appreciation  of  the  industry 
for  the  continued  extensive  advertising  of  canned  foods  that 
these  companies  have  sponsored. 

«  «  Id 

RESOLVED,  that  authority  be  delegated  to  the  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  to  act  for  this  Association  in 
the  selection  of  the  location  for  the  next  convention. 

*  * 

BE  IT  HEREBY  RESOLVED  that  the  National  Canners 
Association  again  express  its  sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  statesmanship  and  able  guidance  of  our  esteemed  Secre¬ 
tary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell. 

*  *  * 

Character,  poise,  executive  ability  and  experience  are  among 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  position  of  President  of  this 
Association.  Our  retiring  President,  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  has  all 
of  these  attributes  in  full  measure,  plus  great  enthusiasm  and 
a  personality  which  has  endeared  him  to  the  membership  and 
staff  alike.  He  has  been  an  active  and  effective  worker  for  the 
good  of  the  industry  since  and  including  the  NR  A  days  when,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Code  Authority,  his  handling  of  a  most  difficult 
situation  was  outstanding. 

We  greet  Mr.  Dulany  at  the  close  of  his  year  as  our  chief 
officer  and  wish  him  many  more  years  of  activity  in  this  Associa¬ 
tion  and  many  more  years  of  happiness  and  success. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY;  You  have  heard  the  resolutions. 
I  would  be  glad  to  entertain  a  motion  that  they  be  approved. 

MR.  C.  M.  WALTERS  (Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago) : 
I  move  that  the  Convention  adopt  these  resolutions  as  the 
opinion  and  sense  of  this  Association. 

MR.  S.  B.  CUTRIGHT  (Illinois  Canning  Company) :  I  second 
the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  DULANY:  We  will  ask  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Conference  with  Distributors  to  give  his  report. 

(Mr.  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Conference  with  Distributors,  read  the  Committee 
report.) 

Conference  Committee 

The  Conference  Committee  of  Canners  and  Distributors  met 
on  Monday  morning  of  convention  week  with  representatives 
present  from  the  National  Canners  Association  and  six  national 
distributors’  organizations  as  follows:  National- American 

Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  America. 

The  Committee  reaffirmed  its  previous  stand  as  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  both  parties  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  a  contract ;  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  sales  contracts  include  an  arbitration  clause, 
and  that  arrangements  for  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  member¬ 
ship  of  local  arbitration  committees  be  made  at  its  next  meeting. 


A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  canners,  distributors,  and 
label  manufacturers  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Canners 
Association  in  the  effort  to  make  canned  food  labels  more  in¬ 
formative,  and  in  the  use  of  uniform  descriptive  terms. 

The  Committee  unanimously  recommended  to  all  distributors’ 
organizations  represented,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Western 
No.  2  can,  which  is  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  standard  No.  2, 
and  that  these  organizations  use  their  influence  to  bring  about 
the  use  of  the  standard  No.  2  can  in  packing  all  products,  except 
pineapple. 

MR.  GERBER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  be  adopted. 

MR.  WM.  BEWLEY  (Bewley  Bros.  Canning  Company,  Inc.) : 

I  second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried.) 

NEW  PRESIDENT  INSTALLED 
PRESIDENT  DULANY:  Is  there  any  other  report  that 
should  be  brought  before  this  Convention?  It  now  remains  for 
us  to  turn  to  our  new  leaders  for  the  year  just  ahead. 

I  attempted  to  express  to  you  yesterday  morning  some  things 
about  the  Association  as  I  have  felt  them  during  the  past  year. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  make  any  extended  remarks  at 
this  time.  I  feel  that  the  Association  has  done  much  for  me  in 
business  and  personally.  The  friendships  that  I  have  formed 
and  am  not  giving  up  by  a  long  shot  have  meant  a  great  deal 
in  my  life  and  do  mean  a  great  deal.  I  treasure  the  opportunity 
that  you  have  given  me  this  past  year  to  serve  this  Association. 

And  now  with  the  keenest  of  pleasure  I  want  again  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  you  our  new  President,  Mr.  Karl  Mayer. 

(The  audience  rose  and  applauded  as  Mr.  Karl  Mayer 
accepted  the  gavel  and  took  the  Chair.) 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  In  accepting  the  gavel  from  Mr. 
Dulany,  to  carry  on  the  very  efficient  work  that  he  has  captained 
during  the  past  year,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  will  attempt 
in  my  feeble  way  to  do  as  good  a  job  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past  year.  I  cannot  say  any  more  than  that. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  any  long  drawn  out  acceptance 
speech  because  this  is  the  closing  session  of  our  business  Con¬ 
vention,  although  there  are  other  meetings  that  will  take  place 
after  this  meeting,  and  there  are  certain  formalities  that  we 
have  to  carry  out  in  order  to  conclude  this  meeting.  I  will, 
therefore,  proceed  with  those  matters. 

I  take  pleasure  in  recognizing  Mr.  Elmer  Chase. 

MR.  ELMER  CHASE  (Richmond-Chase  Company,  San  Jose, 
California) :  On  behalf  of  the  Association  I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  for  their  expressions  of  faith  and  confidence  in  you  and 
to  say  that  our  very  best  wishes  are  going  to  be  with  you  at 
all  times. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Thank  you. 

MR.  CHASE:  Mr.  Dulany,  you  have  been  carrying  the  ball 
for  the  past  year  and  the  resolutions  have  already  expressed  to 
you  their  deep  gratitude  for  the  efficient  and  painstaking  way 
that  that  job  has  been  done.  They  have  told  you  in  language 
that  I  could  not  duplicate  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
do  so.  However,  it  is  the  wish  of  some  of  your  multitude  of 
friends  that  you  should  carry  away  with  you  some  memento  of 
the  faithful  service  that  you  have  rendered  this  Association  and 
so  they  have  decided  to  present  you  with  a  set  of  golf  clubs  and 
a  very  ornate  bag. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  these  clubs 
you  can  lay  them  aside,  and  you  will  find  that  this  bag  is  so 
commodious  that  you  can  pack  in  it  a  couple  of  pairs  of  shoes, 
some  underwear,  some  shirts,  collars,  your  shaving  apparatus, 
etc.,  and  in  using  that  in  place  of  a  suitcase  you  will  be  able 
to  save  considerable  in  fees  to  porters  and  to  the  red  caps,  etc. 
However,  we  do  hope  that  you  will  find  these  clubs  satisfactory, 
that  you  will  always  be  able  to  drive  the  ball,  instead  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  as  has  been  your  job  during  the  past  year,  that  it  may 
always  go  straight  down  the  course  and  land  on  the  spot  that 
you  wish  to  have  it. 

Although  I  have  had  some  little  experience,  more  or  less  un¬ 
happy,  with  implements  of  this  character,  I  would  not  attempt 
to  give  you  any  particular  advice  in  the  way  that  you  should 
handle  them.  I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  if  on  any  occasion 
one  of  these  clubs  seems  to  have  failed  you  at  a  critical  time, 
do  not  throw  it  in  the  lake,  do  not  attempt  to  bend  it  around 
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a  tree,  but  in  that  courteous  and  gentlemanly  way  of  yours 
present  it  to  your  caddy.  After  your  anger  has  subsided  and 
you  return  to  normal  condition,  I  am  sure  that  you  can  purchase 
the  club  back  at  a  bargain  price. 

Another  thing  that  I  wish  to  say  is  that  if  you  feel  that  you 
need  advice  there  are  several  of  your  predecessors  who  are 
reputed  to  have  gained  considerable  efficiency  on  the  links.  I 
am  sure  that  each  one  of  them  would  be  prepared  and  would  be 
delighted  to  give  you  advice.  However,  if  you  are  playing  in  a 
game  with  them,  I  think  it  should  be  left  to  your  good  judgment 
as  to  whether  you  would  follow  that  advice  or  not. 

Mr.  Dulany,  we  are  presenting  these  clubs  to  you  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  bring  you  pleasure  and  that  they  may  remind  you 
of  the  affection  which  the  members  of  this  Association  have 
for  you  whenever  you  have  occasion  to  use  them. 

(Mr.  Dulany  was  presented  with  golf  clubs  and  bag.) 

(Applause,  convention  rising.) 

MR.  DULANY :  I  am  scared  at  this  minute  for  the  first 
time  this  week.  I  managed  pretty  well  up  to  now  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  inside  but  now  I  am  wholly  at  sea. 

I  do  appreciate  with  the  deepest  gratitude  this  gift  and  this 
expression  of  friendship.  I  knew  about  the  friendship  and  I 
appreciate  more  deeply  than  I  can  tell  you  its  expression. 

This  isn’t  tearful  at  all.  I  have  had  the  swellest  time  I  have 
ever  had  during  one  single  year,  on  which  I  will  look  back  with 
no  regrets  and  with  greater  pleasure  at  the  friends  that  I  have 
in  the  canning  industry.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  One  of  the  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Dulany’s  Administration  has  been  the  fact  that 
he  has  always  kept  down  the  middle  of  the  fairway  and  has 
never  been  out  of  bounds.  When  he  begins  to  use  these  golf 
clubs  and  gets  in  the  rough  and  tries  to  chop  down  some  of 
the  weeds  that  Mr.  Cameron  has  been  telling  us  about,  he  will 
realize  that  there  is  something  else  in  this  life  besides  keeping 
down  the  middle  of  the  fairway. 

One  of  the  first  duties  that  the  President  of  our  Association 
is  required  to  perform  is  the  appointment  of  Committees.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  time  since  our  session  has  only  been  in  effect 
for  two  days,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  complete  that 
list.  However,  the  requirements  of  our  By-Laws  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  appointment  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  be 
approved  by  the  Convention  before  it  adjourns.  Consequently, 
at  this  meeting  I  wish  to  submit  for  your  approval  my  recom¬ 
mendations  for  your  Finance  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  later  during  the  week  lists  of  Committees  will  be  completed 
and  put  in  your  mail. 

(President  Mayer  read  the  membership  of  the  Finance 
Committee.) 

MR.  FRANK  GERBER:  I  move  that  the  membership  of 
the  Finance  Committee  be  approved  as  read. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Does  any  member  have  any  matter 
to  bring  before  the  Convention  at  this  time?  We  will  be  glad 
to  recognize  him.  If  not,  I  will  declare  the  Convention  adjourned. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-fifty  o’clock.) 


N.  C.  A.  Officers,  Directors,  and  Committees,  1938 


OFFICERS 

President — Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton, 
Colo. 

First  Vice-President — Walter  L.  Graefe,  Pomona  Products 
Co.,  Griffin,  Ga. 

Second  Vice-President — Leonard  E.  Wood,  California  Packing 
Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DIRECTORS 

*John  I.  Albright,  Columbus  Foods  Corp,  Horicon,  Wis. 

L.  S.  Argali,  California  Packing  Corp.,  (Midwest  Div.), 
Rochelle,  Ill. 


i 


W.  W.  MORRAL 
Morral  Bros. 
Morral,  Ohio 


William  Bewley,  Bewley  Brothers  Canning  Co.,  Middleport, 
N.  Y. 

*George  A.  Borg,  Northland  Canning  Co.,  Cokato,  Minn. 

F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

*F.  Webster  Browne,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  Richmond-Chase  Company,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

F.  T.  Clark,  Waupun  Canning  Co.,  Waupun,  Wis. 

*A.  E.  Coddington,  Ladoga  Canning  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

M.  F.  Counter,  Fort  Lupton  Canning  Co.,  Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 

S.  B.  Cutright,  Illinois  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  R.  Dunbar,  Old  Grimes  Canning  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

W.  R.  Eddington,  Eddington  Canning  Co.,  Springville,  Utah. 
Edward  R.  Elwell,  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 
*H.  B.  Friele,  Nakat  Packing  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

*M.  M.  Frost,  Starr  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

George  F.  Greb,  Blytheville  Canning  Co.,  Blytheville,  Ark. 

R.  P.  Harper,  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
Jess  K.  Harrison,  Christiansburg  Canning  Co.,  Christiansburg, 
Va. 

*T.  C.  Hayes,  American  Packing  Corp.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

*R.  L.  Haynie,  Reedville  Oil  &  Guano  Co.,  Reedville,  Virginia. 

J.  M.  Hills,  Grocery  Products  Manufacturing  Corp.,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Humphrey,  Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
*Camille  Jongleux,  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Minn. 

E.  S.  Kale,  C.  S.  Kale  Canning  Co.,  Everson,  Wash. 

M.  E.  Knouse,  Knouse  Corporation,  Peach  Glen,  Pa. 

H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 

*A.  T.  Leatherbury,  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Machipongo, 
Va. 

Carl  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Herman  N.  Lutz,  John  V.  Sharp  Canning  Co.,  Williamstown, 

N.  J. 

*  James  H.  Lyman,  Traverse  City  Canning  Co.,  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 

M.  H.  Mann,  Red  Lodge  Canning  Co.,  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 
Ralph  L.  Mason,  Newark,  Md. 

E.  A.  McCornack,  Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Eugene, 
Oreg. 

H.  J.  McDonald,  Elyria  Canning  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

*E.  G.  McDougall,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Ill. 

*C.  C.  Mobley,  Saint  Paul  Canning  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Ind. 
♦George  A.  Nagle,  Nagle  Packing  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

*J.  G.  Nelson,  Hemet  Packing  Co.,  Hemet,  Calif. 

Harold  F.  Patterson,  Lyndonville  Canning  Co.,  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  F.  Pearce,  Frank  C.  Pearce  Company,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  The  Polk  Company,  Haines  City,  Fla. 

Frank  H.  Raymond,  Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 
Atherton  Richards,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
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R.  C.  Sharp,  Sharp  Canning  Co.,  Celina,  Ohio. 

*Albert  T.  Smith,  Smith  Canning  Co.,  Clearfield,  Utah. 

Chester  C.  Soule,  Monmouth  Canning  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 
*John  W.  Speyer,  Kauai  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Paul  Stanton,  Florida  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  Frostproof,  Fla. 
Isidore  Stephany,  Greenabaum  Brothers,  Seaford,  Del. 

T.  Stran  Summers,  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New 
Freedom,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Urann,  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  South  Hanson,  Mass. 

*E.  W.  Virden,  Gilman  Canning  Association,  Gilman,  Iowa. 
*Ronald  Wadsworth,  California  Packing  Corp.  (Mountain  States 
Div.),  Ogden,  Utah. 

Edwin  Warfield,  Jr.,  Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Cooperative  Cor¬ 
poration,  Baltimore,  Md. 

King  Weeman,  Shawano  Canning  Co.,  Shawano,  Wis. 

‘^H.  A.  White,  California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Pratt- Low  Preserving  Co.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

*F.  M.  Winslow,  H.  L.  Forhan  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

*F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Chas.  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton,  Md. 

*  Elected  at  1938  Convention. 


SECTION  OFFICERS 

Apples  and  Apple  Products — Chairman,  M.  E.  Knouse,  Knouse 
Corporation,  Peach  Glen,  Pa.;  Secretary,  Mark  Ewald,  Olympia 
Canning  Co.,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Dry  Bean — Chairman,  Morton  Steinhart,  Otoe  Food  Products 
Co.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.;  Secretary,  C.  M.  Schofield,  G.  S. 
Suppinger  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

Wax  and  Green  Bean — Chairman,  N.  O.  Sorenson,  Gillett 
Canning  Co.,  Gillett,  Wis.;  Secretary,  E.  H.  Koster,  Kuner- 
Empson  Company,  Brighton,  Colo. 

Beet  and  Carrot — Chairman,  Gordon  J.  Verhulst,  Calumet- 
Dutch  Packing  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  Secretary,  Belford  Sea- 
brook,  Deerfield  Packing  Corp.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Blueberry — Chairman,  Fenwick  M.  Winslow,  H.  L.  Forhan 
Co.,  Portland,  Maine;  Secretary,  Charles  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  A.  L. 
Stewart  &  Sons,  Cherryfield,  Maine. 

Pitted  Red  Cherry — Chairman,  James  Lyman,  Traverse  City 
Canning  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Secretary,  Peter  J.  Naeye, 
Marion  Canning  Co.,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

Corn — Chairman,  G.  C.  Scott,  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co., 
LeSueur,  Minn.;  Secretary,  G.  E.  Carrier,  Iowa  Canning  Co., 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

Kraut — Chairman,  Alden  C.  Smith,  Shiocton  Kraut  Co., 
Shiocton,  Wis.;  Secretary,  A.  G.  Henkel,  Fremont  Kraut  Co., 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

Meat — Chairman,  J.  R.  Vander  Veer,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Secretary,  W.  Lee  Lewis,  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pea — Chairman,  Allen  R.  Burr,  Waunakee  Canning  Co., 
Waunakee,  Wis.;  Secretary,  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Chas.  T. 
Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton,  Md. 

Pumpkin  and  Squash — Chairman,  E.  A.  McCornack,  Eugene 
Fruit  Growers  Association,  Eugene,  Oreg.;  Secretary,  Henry  P. 
Cannon,  H.  P.  Cannon  &  Son,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Tomato  and  Tomato  Products — Chairman,  Kenneth  N.  Rider, 
Kenneth  N.  Rider  Co.,  Trafalgar,  Ind.;  Secretary,  Nahum  B. 
Pratt,  Silver  Creek  Preserving  Co.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 


ADJUSTMENT 

New  England  States — John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
Chairman;  Henry  B.  Bird,  Rockland,  Maine;  C.  L.  Keene,  West 
Poland,  Maine. 


Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Ozark  Territory — Robert  Dickin¬ 
son,  Eureka,  Ill.,  Chairman;  Guy  E.  Pollock,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa;  R.  L.  Carpenter,  Paragould,  Ark. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky — W.  W. 
Wilder,  Cylde,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Bert  Powers,  Gaston,  Ind.; 
B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia — Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  Chairman; 
George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Del.;  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton, 
Maryland. 

New  York — Paul  E.  Emerson,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  Roy 
W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Laurence  Meulendyke,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota — C.  A. 
Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis.,  Chairman;  F.  W.  Douthitt,  Ortonville, 
Minn.;  J.  J.  Wittenburg,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Utah,  Montana,  Colorado  and  Idaho — Herbert  J.  Barnes, 
Kaysville,  Utah,  Chairman;  Cassius  L.  Kirk,  Bozeman,  Mont.; 
Ben  F.  Counter,  Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 

Southern  States — C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City.  Fla.,  Chair¬ 
man;  J.  S.  Cafiero,  Savanah,  Ga.;  A.  P.  Dorgan,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Texas — William  F.  Gohlke,  Austin,  Tex.,  Chairman;  Carlton 
Crawford,  Palacios,  Tex.;  J.  W.  Garth,  Houston,  Tex. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Ralph  Brown,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  Elmer  E.  Chase, 
San  Jose,  Calif.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  Clinton  W. 
Davis,  Portland,  Me.;  Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Ralph 
O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  G.  R.  Garretson,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frank 
Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Ind.;  Frank 

E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.; 
H.  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio; 

F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Oakfield, 
N.  Y.;  Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  C.  E. 
Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla.;  H.  E.  McConaughey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  E.  B.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer. 
Brighton,  Colo.;  E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  A.  Miskimen, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Howard  A. 
Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.;  A.  F. 
Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis.;  W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace, 
Md.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.; 
Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.;  Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


ADVISORY  BOARD 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  Charles  S.  Crary, 
Streator,  Ill.;  Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany, 
Fruitland,  Md.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  F.  A.  Harding, 
Watertown,  Mass.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Marc  C. 
Hutchinson,  Fennville.  Mich.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  DISTRIBUTORS 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Chairman;  H.  L.  Cannon, 
Bridgeville,  Del.,  Vice-Chairman;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl, 
Celina,  Ohio;  C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla.;  Carl  N. 
Lovegren,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  H.  E.  McConaughey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  Roy  L.  Pratt,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  E.  F. 
Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Guy  L.  Webster,  Cheriton,  Va.;  F.  A. 
Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 


EXECUTIVE 

Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.,  Chairman;  Ralph 
Brown,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Clinton  W.  Davis,  Portland,  Me.; 
Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Oak- 
field,  N.  Y.;  E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Omega 

TOMATO 

Georgia  Certified  for 


BAand 

PLANTS 

the  Canning  Trade 


During  the  past  three  years  we  have  grown  on  our  own  farms  and  shipped  over 
three  hundred  million  cabbage,  tomato  and  pepper  plants  and  have  been  able  to 
fill  all  contracts  in  full  within  a  few  days  of  delivery  date.  The  reason  we  were  able  to 
deliver  in  full,  we  grew  what  we  promised  and  when  contract  was  placed  with  us  we 
planted  sufficient  acreage  to  amply  supply  same. 

During  these  past  three  years  we  have  had  a  number  of  canners  come  to  our  place  at 
shipping  time  offering  us  much  higher  prices  for  the  plants  we  were  shipping  but  we 
could  not  supply  them  because  our  plants  were  already  pledged. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  this  increased  demand  for  our  plants  we  have  opened  two  new 
growing  stations,  one  at  Gainesville,  Florida  to  supply  the  early  trade,  the  other  at 
Enigma,  Georgia  and  will  have  an  increase  of  two  hundred  acres  of  tomato  plants  for 
the  coming  season.  Our  program  calls  for  the  same  acreage  we  had  last  year  and  we 
are  better  prepared  than  ever  to  take  care  of  your  requirements.  Each  of  these  new 
growing  stations  will  be  under  supervision  of  experienced  tomato  plant  growers  and 
shippers.  We  can  assure  you  of  the  highest  quality  from  either  of  these  growing  stations. 

Tomato  plant  growing  is  a  twelve  months  job.  Last  summer  we  were  planting  our  old 
fields  in  cover  crops ;  early  fall  we  were  clearing  new-ground  and  now  we  are  preparing 
seed  beds  and  sowing  our  earliest  acreage  and  will  be  working  continually  until  next 
June  at  the  tomato  plant  deal. 

Some  canners  seem  to  get  the  idea  that  we  can  grow  tomato  plants  over-night  and 
they  can  buy  them  anytime  they  want  them,  but  we  urge  you  to  place  your  contracts, 
with  us  now,  or  some  other  old  established  grower,  and  be  sure  of  your  plants  at  the 
proper  time  for  setting.  We  can  give  you  a  contract  with  prices  guaranteed  which 
places  all  advantages  in  your  favor  and  gives  us  a  basis  to  work  on. 

With  our  increased  growing  stations  we  have  a  limited  acreage  not  yet  contracted  for 
and  can  handle  a  few  more  contracts  efficiently. 


Telephone f  Telegraph  or  write 
Phone  21  Box  48 


OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  INC.,  Omega,  Georgia 
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FINANCE 

Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.,  Chairman;  F.  E.  Brewer, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  Elmer  E. 
Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  G.  R. 
Garretson,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Ollie 
Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Ind.;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  E. 
Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio;  F.  A. 
Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  C.  E.  Lindsey,  High¬ 
lands  City,  Fla.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton, 
Colo.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  Robert  C. 
Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.;  A.  F.  Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis.; 
W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Clarence  M.  Walters, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Leonard  E. 
Wood,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

F.  B.  Childs,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman;  Ralph  O.  Dulany, 
Fruitland,  Md.;  Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Marc  C.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Fennville,  Mich.;  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va.;  Robert  C. 
Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.;  H.  I>.  Thomas,  Brownville,  Tex.;  E.  S. 
Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  H.  A. 
White,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

LABELING 

Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio,  Chairman;  E.  B.  Cosgrove, 
LeSueur,  Minn.,  Vice-Chairman;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick, 
Maine;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Mich.;  P.  L.  Gowen,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Robert  C.  Paulus, 
Salem,  Oreg.;  A.  F.  Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis.;  C.  C.  Scutt, 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y.;  F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.;  Douglas  C. 
Townson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Guy  L.  Webster,  Cheriton,  Va.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

LEGISLATIVE 

Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.,  Chairman;  C.  E.  Lindsey,  High¬ 
land  City,  Fla.,  Vice-Chairman;  Harold  K.  Bachelder,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Wm.  F. 
Dietrich,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  Hoyt  Ellis,  Vinton,  Iowa;  W.  P.  Hart¬ 
man,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville, 
Mich.;  Harry  A.  Kelleher,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Otto  Lowe,  Cape 
Charles,  Va.;  J.  T.  Paris,  Fayetteville,  Ark.;  Robert  C.  Paulus, 
Salem,  Oreg.;  O.  L.  Teagarden,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio;  William 
Timson,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Douglas  C.  Townson,  Rochester, 


N.  Y.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix,  Ocono¬ 
mowoc,  Wis.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Paul  H.  Wolf, 
Gwynneville,  Ind. 

RAW  PRODUCTS 

G.  O.  Bailey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  Herbert  J.  Barnes, 
Kaysville,  Utah;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Maine;  Walter  L. 
Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  F.  Hall,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Marc  C. 
Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  Harry  McCartney,  Tampa,  Fla.; 
Walter  C.  Pressing,  Fairmont,  Minn.;  A.  D.  Radebaugh,  Dayton, 
Wash.;  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Trafalgar,  Ind.;  Fred  A.  Stare, 
Columbus,  Wis.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  H.  A.  White, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


RESOLUTIONS 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Chairman;  F.  Webster 
Browne,  Brunswick,  Maine;  Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Eureka, 
Ill.;  Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Preston  McKinney,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  Chas.  S.  Morrill,  Portland,  Maine. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Chairman;  H.  A.  Baker, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Maine;  F,  C. 
Blanck,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland, 
Md.;  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fenn¬ 
ville,  Mich.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fred  L. 
Monnet,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City,  Fla.;  H.  N.  Riley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  L.  M.  Tolman,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Leonard  E.  Wood,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

EXEXiUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 
James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Chairman;  Elmer  E. 
Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  Marc 
C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Leonard  E.  Wood,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


seedsmen’s  conference 

Laurence  Meulendyke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  John  L. 
Baxter,  Brunswick,  Maine;  Henry  P.  Taylor,  Walkerton,  Va. 

simplification  of  containers 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Chairman;  H.  A.  Baker, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  H.  F.  Krimen- 
dahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  Sid  J.  Steele,  Chicago,  Ill. 

STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION 

Douglas  C.  Townson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  E.  M. 
Burns,  Portland,  Oreg.;  H.  B.  Friele,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Walter 
L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  B.  E. 
Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
Preston  McKinney,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  W.  A.  Miskimen, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  T.  Paris,  Fayetteville,  Ark.;  C.  C.  Rathbun, 
Tampa,  Fla.;  John  P.  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Marvin  Verhulst, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  H.  A.  White, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

TRADE  PRACTICE  COMMITTEE 

H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Walter  L.  Graefe, 
Griffin,  Ga.;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  C.  E,  Lindsey, 
Highlands  City,  Fla.;  Carl  N.  Lovegren,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Porter  S.  Lucas,  Crane,  Mo.;  H.  E.  McConaughey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Robert  C. 
Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.;  George  T.  Sanders,  Fayetteville,  Ark.; 
A.  F.  Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis.;  James  M.  Shriver,  West¬ 
minster,  Md.;  Fred  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.;  E.  S.  Thorne, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Clarence  M. 
Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

TRUSTEES  OF  PROTECTIVE  PLAN 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur, 
Minn.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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PITTED  RED  CHERRY  SECTION 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

January  25,  1938 

The  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Thirty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  convened  at  two-fifty  o’clock,  Mr.  James  M.  Irwin, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to 
order.  Because  of  the  definitely  restricted  time  which  we  have, 
due  to  the  Convention  program,  and  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interest  of  the 
industry,  I  delayed  a  little  bit  and  went  out  to  make  sure  the 
halls  were  all  cleared  of  cherry  canners;  but  I  see  the  interest 
brought  them  in  here  promptly  and  we  will  proceed  at  once 
with  the  affairs  of  the  meeting. 

In  doing  so  I  wish  to  remind  everyone  here  of  the  importance 
that  has  been  attached  to  this  Cherry  Section  meeting  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  in  giving  us  a  position  on  the 
program.  I  think  a  vote  of  thanks  is  due  to  Mr.  Frank  Gorrell’s 
office  in  arranging  this  so  that  we  might  perpetuate  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Cherry  Section,  informal  though  it  may  be.  When 
our  office  was  asked  what  we  thought  of  it,  I  promptly  got  in 
touch  with  the  members  of  the  industry  and  got  immediate  and 
favorable  response,  with  the  result  that  we  requested  the  time 
and  it  was  generously  granted  to  us.  And  here  we  are. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  officers  and  have  a  head  to  this 
organization,  I  understand  that  it  has  been  formerly  the  practice 
of  the  Chair  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  so  that  they 
may  report  at  the  conclusion  of  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion. 

Mr.  James  Lyman  is  temporarily  absent  and  he  is  substituted 
for  by  Mr.  Karl  Reynolds.  Mr.  Lyman  will  succeed  to  Chairman 
of  the  Red  Pitted  Section  for  1938. 

I  accordingly  will  ask  the  following  gentlemen  to  serve  as 
Nominating  Committee  to  make  their  selection  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  coming  year.  On  that  Committee  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Ed  Thorne,  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
to  serve  as  Chairman,  along  with  Mr.  Wm.  Hartmann,  Wm.  R. 
Roach  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde  Kraut  Co. 

Of  paramount  interest  to  the  industry  are  the  affairs  relating 
to  National  Cherry  Week.  This  year  it  has  been  our  usual 
good  fortune  to  have  another  extremely  capable  man  in  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  National  Cherry  Week.  I  am  not  going 
to  lose  any  further  time  in  turning  the  meeting  over  to  Dan 
Gerber,  Chairman  of  National  Cherry  Week. 

MR.  DAN  F.  GERBER  (Fremont,  Michigan) :  I  have  re¬ 
ported  to  most  of  you  by  circular  letter  what  the  activities  are. 
Briefly,  I  am  going  to  go  over  them  here;  First,  the  things  we 
are  spending  our  money  for,  and  then  the  things  we  are  getting 
for  nothing. 

Our  first  expediture  was  with  the  Modern  Science  Institute 
of  Toledo  who  give  out  photographic  releases  to  a  large  list 
of  newspapers,  as  a  result  of  which  last  year  we  got  about 
14,800,000  mentions  of  cherry  recipes  in  newspapers.  Much  to 
my  amazement,  when  I  looked  over  this  list  of  clippings  they 
were  very  good  newspapers.  I  was  just  a  little  skeptical  as  to 
where  this  circulation  would  be  but  the  majority  of  them  were 
top-notch  papers.  Here  are  some  samples  of  this  year’s  photo¬ 
graphs  of  various  recipes  that  are  being  sent  out.  (Exhibits 
samples.) 

Then  this  year  we  have  a  mat  release  which  is  in  addition 
to  that  service.  At  least  all  of  the  contributors  have  gotten 
copies  of  this  mat  release,  and  you  have  also  gotten  copies  of  the 
multilith  release.  The  mat  release  goes  to  a  list  of  ordinarily 
weekly  newspapers.  They  send  the  mats  to,  I  think,  500  weekly 
newspapers.  The  multilith  release  goes  to  radio  stations  and 
some  smaller  papers,  home  economists,  home  economics  women 
with  gas  companies,  and  people  of  that  sort  who  have  quite  an 
opportunity  to  do  us  some  good. 


S.  L.  BUSCHMAN 
National  Can  Corp. 
New  York  City 


Our  one  bit  of  paid  advertising  is  in  “Restaurant  Manage¬ 
ment’’,  which  advertises  the  recipe  cards  and  window  streamers, 
and  we  are  getting  a  fair  response  on  that.  I  have  not  made 
an  attempt  to  check  it  up  and  did  not  think  I  would  bother  to 
until  we  got  through,  but  the  material  has  all  gone  out  as  fast 
as  the  requests  have  come  in. 

The  Continental  Can  is  advertising  for  us  in  “American 
Restaurant”,  copy  that  is  very  similar  to  the  copy  that  we  are 
running  in  “Restaurant  Management”,  and  it  runs  over  the 
signature  of  the  National  Cherry  Week  Committee.  Similar 
copy  is  running  in  “Bakers’  Weekly”. 

The  American  Can  Company  is  also  doing  a  great  deal  of 
advertising.  They  are  completely  covering  the  trade  field  with 
“Progressive  Grocer”,  “Chain  Store  Age”,  I  think  the  Volun¬ 
tary  and  Co-operative  Groups’  magazine,  and  “American 
Grocers”.  It  is  a  thorough  covering  of  the  grocery  trade,  and  in 
addition  to  that  they  are  advertising  in  the  home  economics  field 
which  pretty  thoroughly  covers  the  home  economist. 

I  think  all  contributing  canners  have  gotten  a  copy  of  the 
letter  that  the  National  Cherry  Week  Committee  sent  out  to 
the  trade.  That  went  to  a  list  of  4,100  jobbers  and  chain  stores, 
and  I  had  a  lot  of  luck  there.  The  list  that  I  used  was  a  list  of 
the  Gerber  Products  Company  and  we  had  on  there  quite  a  list 
of  chain  drug  stores.  They  responded  very  generously,  asking 
for  streamers  and  indicating  their  desire  to  put  this  on  all  of 
their  lunch  counters. 

Then  we  wrote  all  of  the  superintendents  of  dining  car  service 
and,  while  that  letter  has  just  been  out  a  short  while,  the 
results  so  far  look  like  100  per  cent  cooperation. 

Then  I  think  I  told  you  in  a  letter  about  National  Retail 
Bakers’  Week  that  just  overlaps  us  a  little.  On  February  22nd 
they  are  going  to  feature  cherries.  They  will  have  their  own 
streamer  on  that. 

Then  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  for  five  minutes  on  National 
Cherry  Week  to  I.  G.  A.  They,  incidentally,  have  sent  the 
strips  direct  to  all  of  their  advertising  members,  with  this  hand 
bill  (exhibiting)  which  features  cherries  up  here  in  splendid 
position,  and  then  they  have  left  the  price  for  the  dealer  to 
fill  in  when  he  places  his  order  for  as  many  as  he  wants. 

We  have  also  had  a  splendid  number  of  requests  for  the  mats 
which  just  reproduce  the  National  Cherry  Week  streamer  in 
one-  and  two-column  size.  Really,  there  has  been  so  much 
stuff  that  has  come  in  and  it  has  come  in  so  fast  that  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  get  my  thinking  well  co-ordinated. 

I  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Lever  Bros,  are  spending 
about  $9,500  to  advertise  cherry  pie,  incidentally  trying  to  sell 
“Spry”,  and  their  sales  force,  of  course,  will  work  on  that. 

This  cooperation  we  have  from  the  American  Sugar  Company 
that  I  told  all  of  you  about  who  were  at  the  Michigan  meeting: 
They  asked  if  we  could  furnish  them  with  20,000  window 
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streamers  and  200,000  leaflets.  Well,  it  just  seemed  too  good 
to  pass  up. 

Plans  for  Cherry  Week  are  coming  along  nicely.  John  Street 
says  that  his  New  York  Committee  will  have  their  finals  down 
there  on  February  12th.  Mr.  Wilder  told  me  when  their  finals 
would  be  but  I  have  forgotten  the  date. 

MR.  WILDER:  They  will  be  February  5th. 

MR.  GERBER:  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  at  this 
point  is  to  ask  for  the  Treasurer’s  Report  because  that  has  been 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  things  for  everyone  has  come  in  and 
contributed  very  generously. 

MR.  JOHN  STREET:  This  is  only  tentative;  I  feel  quite 
sure  there  will  be  some  additions. 

So  far,  we  have  subscriptions  from  18  in  Michigan,  amounting 
to  $3,404;  25  from  New  York,  amounting  to  $1,355;  3  from 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  $833;  3  from  Ohio,  amounting  to  $365; 
2  from  Pennsylvania,  amounting  to  $136;  1  from  Colorado, 
amounting  to  $26;  1  from  Nebraska,  amounting  to  $33;  2  from 
Utah,  amounting  to  $9;  making  the  total  subscription  $6,164.74, 
with  the  carry-over  from  the  old  fund  of  $575.99,  making  our 
total  possible  income  to  date  $6,740.73.  Fortunately,  so  far  we 
have  spent  only  a  trifle  amount —  I  think  $400  or  $500 — so  we 
have  still  to  be  expended,  roughly,  $6,200,  without  new  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

CHERRY  DISTRIBUTION 

MR.  CARLOS  CAMPBELL  (Director,  Division  of  Statistics, 
National  Canners  Association) :  I  took  the  map  of  the  United 
States  and  divided  it  into  217  wholesale  grocery  areas.  Those 
various  grocery  areas  are  not  up-to-date;  in  other  words,  they 
probably  have  changed  some  within  the  last  few  years,  but, 
roughly  speaking,  they  represent  the  areas  around  each  of  the 
various  wholesale  grocery  distributing  centers  that  receive  goods 
from  those  centers. 

Starting  with  those  217  units,  I  took  the  information  which 
you  gentlemen  have  sent  me  on  the  shipments  of  cherries  and 
located  the  towns  in  the  United  States  in  these  various  grocery 
distributing  areas  and,  while  I  thought  it  probably  not  wise  to 
show  the  exact  amount  reported  to  me  that  were  shipped  to 
each  of  these  areas,  I  have  on  the  map  colored  those  grocery 
areas  which  did  not  receive  as  much  as  1,000  cases.  I  made 
the  solid  coloring  in  those  districts  that  received  less  than  500 
cases  and  cross-hashed  those  that  received  between  500  and 
1,000. 

Now  this  does  not  represent  all  of  the  shipments,  of  course. 
We  asked  only  for  those  shipments  up  to  the  first  of  December; 
that  is,  of  the  1937  pack.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
shipped  1,348,000  cases  and  of  that  we  received  reports  on  be¬ 
tween  1,000,000  and  1,100,000  cases. 

Now  I  realize,  of  course,  that  many  of  these  areas  which  are 
colored  are  also  areas  of  low  population.  Consequently,  you 
have  only  a  part  of  the  story  when  I  tell  you  that  to  these  areas 
there  were  shipped  less  than  500  cases  because  there  may  not 
be  many  people  there  to  buy  cherries.  So  I  worked  up  a  table 
from  those  reports. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  there  were  only  2.2  cases  per 
thousand  shipped  during  this  period ;  that  is,  that  were  reported 
to  us.  Illinois  had  17.4;  Indiana,  14;  Iowa,  10.5.  I  think  the 
largest  one  was  Missouri  with  24.0  cases  per  thousand. 

MR.  GERBER:  I  think  there  are  116  major  markets.  It 
would  leave  out  a  lot  of  the  smaller  points,  but  if  we  had  the 
percentage  of  the  total  United  States  retail  grocery  sales  we 
could  then  see  if  we  could  relate  our  cherry  sales  to  that. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  That  can  be  done  from  these  figures. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN:  On  the  distribution  of  these  stream¬ 
ers,  what  is  the  cost? 

MR.  GERBER:  The  streamers  cost  the  National  Cherry 
Week  Committee  $7.50  per  M  and,  based  on  last  year’s  plan  of 
distribution,  we  give  each  canner  1,000  streamers  for  each  $50 
of  contribution.  Then  I  understand  that  previously  we  have 
charged  a  little  profit  in  addition,  but  I  did  not  do  that  and  it  is 
good  that  I  did  not  because  it  is  apparent  that  we  are  not 
going  to  need  the  money.  If  you  contributed  $100  you  get  2,000 
streamers.  If  you  want  4,000,  the  next  2,000  will  cost  you  $15. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  What  response  have  you  had? 

MR.  GERBER:  The  large  leaflet  that  we  had  before,  which 
was  distributed  entirely  by  the  various  canners  on  their  own. 


cost  something  like  $10  per  M.  That  made  it  pretty  expensive 
to  distribute  very  generally,  so  we  cut  it  in  half.  That  was  a 
16-page  and  we  cut  it  down  to  8  pages,  keeping  the  better 
recipes  on  it.  We  re-worked  it  so  that  we  could  use  all  of  the 
art  that  was  in  the  original  streamer  and  I  think  the  price 
has  gotten  down  to  around  $3.75  per  M.  If  you  want  to  buy 
them  now  and  will  get  your  order  in  in  time  so  they  can  be  run 
in  this  present  run,  the  cost  will  be  $3.75  per  M.  If  that 
quantity  runs  up,  the  price  might  even  come  down,  so  if  any  of 
you  want  them  you  will  have  to  get  your  order  in  quickly  be¬ 
cause  if  they  run  later  there  will  have  to  be  an  imprinting 
charge  and  a  little  extra  charge  by  the  lithographer  for  the 
additional  expense  of  handling  small  runs. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN:  Mr.  Wilder,  at  this  point  do  you 
have  anything  to  report  in  relation  to  the  chairmanship  of 
National  Cherry  Week,  or  is  this  pre-mature? 

MR.  WILDER:  The  Committee  has  not  met  but  we  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  have  a  corner  of  this  room  at  the  close  of  this 
meeting  to  get  the  Committee  together  and  see  what  we  can 
formulate. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  have 
with  us  a  gentleman  who  is  identified  with  the  government 
work  in  the  matter  of  standards.  If  you  will  recall,  at  our 
meeting  last  year  the  subject  of  revised  standards  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  law  was  a  very  live  issue  so  we  have  been 
privileged  to  have  Mr.  V.  B.  Bonney  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  come  to  us  today  and  conduct  a  discussion  on 
enforcement  of  the  revised  standards  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
Bill. 

STANDARDS 

MR.  V.  B.  BONNEY  (Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.) :  About  the  only  difficulty  the  Administration 
has  with  the  cherry  packers  is  that  they  are  still  using  the 
'“Pitted  Red  Cherry”  label,  a  lot  of  them,  and  we  believe  it 
should  be  “Red  Sour  Pitted  Cherry”. 

Last  May  we  promulgated  a  new  standard  for  red  sour  pitted 
cherries  and  it  seems  to  have  been  working  very  well.  We  get 
a  little  reaction  now  and  then.  Someone  gets  out  a  pack  that 
is  not  labeled  properly,  but  on  the  whole  everything  seems  to 
be  all  right. 

Last  year  we  did  promise  to  do  some  work  on  the  tolerance 
for  syrup  packs.  We  did  some  work  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  result  seems  to  be  not  so  good.  In  some  packs  they  say 
5  per  cent  is  too  lenient  a  tolerance  and  in  other  packs  they  will 
say  that  5  per  cent  is  not  lenient  enough.  That  is  always  the 
trouble  we  have  when  we  try  to  do  any  cutout  weight  anyway, 
as  you  canners  all  know.  Sometimes  fruit  works  one  way  and 
sometimes  it  works  another.  We  have  to  keep  working  at  it. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Administration 
regarding  any  changes  they  should  make  in  these  standards  or 
anything  of  that  kind? 

MR.  HASEROT  (Hawaiian  Canneries  Co.,  Ltd.) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  gentlemen  who  are 
here  from  New  York  tell  us  how  they  got  along  with  the  weight 
of  74  ounces. 

MR.  L.  E.  MUNGER  (Holley  Canning  Company,  Inc.) :  At 
the  hearing,  as  I  recall,  I  expressed  my  opinion  against  a 
change.  We  had  always  packed  two  weights  and  it  worked  out 
all  right  with  us  and  I  felt  a  little  fearful  about  the  74  ounces, 
but  I  think  we  attained  it  all  right  this  year.  According  to 
our  test  rates,  we  did. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN:  Mr.  Carpenter,  what  was  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  as  to  drained  weight? 

MR.  H.  A.  CARPENTER  (Olney  &  Carpenter) :  We  did 
not  have  much  difficulty  this  year  but  I  think  that  the  variation 
in  the  water  content  of  the  cherry  from  one  year  to  another  is 
so  great  that  you  have  to  be  pretty  lenient  on  this  thing.  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  back  to  72  ounces  myself  if  we  can  get 
there.  There  is  such  a  tremendous  variation  from  one  year  to 
another  that  it  makes  kind  of  a  complex  problem. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN:  Mr.  Van  Eenwyk,  what  was  your 
experience  in  your  drained  weights  this  year  in  getting  the  74 
ounces? 

MR.  F.  H.  VAN  EENWYK  (Fruit  Belt  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany)  :  Some  days  it  would  work  out  all  right  and  we  would 
get  it  very  easily.  Later  on  in  the  season  it  was  hard  work  to 
get  74  ounces.  I  never  saw  a  pack  yet  where  you  could  put  in 
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Oh,  Canners!  Help!! 


Help  us  benefit  you  in  label  matters! 

By  specializing  many  years  on  litho¬ 
graphed  labels  we  have  acquired  the 
facilities  and  abilities  to  furnish  what 
you  want  at  satisfactory  prices. 

We  sincerely  believe  you  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  consulting  us  about  your 

LITHOGRAPHED 

LABELS 

THE  RAINBOW  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 

Davis  Lane  and  Penna.  R.  R.  Cincinnati 


«^LA  PORTE" 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 

.  .  .  4nd  you  get  LONGER  WEAR  with  LESS  REPAIR.  So  dependable  is  its 
uniForm  TROLIBLE-FREE  SERVICE  that  Peak  Production  schedules  are  accurately 

consistently  maintained.  Used  by 
leading  plants  from  coast  to  coast  in  sort- 
"  ^  ing,  peeling,  grading  and  picking  tables, 

lyaa  in  drying  and  spraying  conveyors. 

Provides  a  flat  surface  for  conveying  cans, 
bottles  and  boxes,  empty  or  filled.  Look 
M  at  the  edge  and  you'll  see  why  La  Porte 
I' I  Steel  Belting  is  proof  against  creep  weave 
\J  or  jump  -  -  why  it’s  certified  against 
,  ’  stretch  or  shrink  due  to  its  I'»ina  1  INI. 


Let  your  mill  supply  house  shovvyou  why 
"It’s  Planned  for  the  Future,”  why  it 
makes  old  methods  of  conveying  obsolete. 
Plant  engineers  who  installed  a  single 
unit  are  now  equipping  their  entire  plant 
with  this  revolutionary  belting. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  124 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


CEDARBURG’S  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  NATION’S  HEALTH 

/^EDARBURG’S  a  healthy  little  place  itself — andi  it  has  done 
its  bit  to  make  the  rest  of  the  nation  healthier  by  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Master ~Built  Can  Washer  and  Sterilizer.  You  can 
now  insure  the  sanitation  of  your  pack — so  that  the  good  name 
of  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole  can  never  be  damaged.  You 
know  how  one  case  of  spoiled  food  can  stop  a  thousand  sales  of 
canned  foods.  Protect  your  own  good  name  and  that  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Get  the  facts — and  you’ll  agree  there’s  no  other  answer 
to  the  can-washing  problem.  Write,  today,  for  complete  data 
on  this  most  important  subject. 


HANSEH  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 


CEDARBURG, 
WISCONSIN.  U.S.  A. 


Calif omia  Repretentative :  ^ 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  lat  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Intermountain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  Ist  Sec.  Bk.BIdr.,ORden.  Utah 
1955  Ist  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes.  Del. 
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so  much  fruit  and  cut  out  so  much.  You  have  to  juggle  it  most 
of  the  time.  I  would  say  72  was  plenty  high  for  a  minimum. 

MR.  HASEROT:  I  have  nothing  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  Northern  Michigan  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
74  ounces.  In  Ohio  we  could  not  get  74  ounces.  We  filled  our 
cans  98  ounces  and  we  weighed  out  70  ounces.  As  a  result,  we 
had  to  put  on  our  label  “Not  conforming  to  U.  S.  Standards  of 
Acceptance”.  I  don’t  believe  it  is  possible  year  in  and  year  out 
to  get  a  drained  weight  of  74  ounces  from  cherries  grown  in 
the  southern  territory  of  the  producing  district.  That  belief 
is  corroborated  by  what  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  have 
all  said  here. 

Prior  to  last  year  the  drained  weight  I  believe  was  70  ounces. 
At  70  ounces  we  would  have  gotten  through  all  right  this  year, 
but  it  does  seem  too  bad  to  take  fine  cherries  and,  because  we 
cannot  physically  develop  a  drained  weight  of  74  ounces  regard¬ 
less  of  the  contents  that  we  put  into  the  can,  it  does  seem  too 
bad  to  send  them  out  as  substandard.  I  believe  it  is  all  wrong; 

I  believe  it  is  unjust,  as  I  say,  to  the  southern  territory  of  the 
producing  district. 

If  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  I  would  be  quite  in  favof  of  fixing 
74  ounces  drained  weight  as  a  minimum  for  the  northern  district 
and  decidedly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  fixing  a  drained  weight  as 
high  as  74  ounces  for  the  southern  district.  If  anything  can 
be  done  to  correct  what  I  deem  to  be  an  injustice,  I  certainly 
think  it  should  be  done,  and  I  have  that  criticism  to  offer  and 
that  request  to  make  in  reference  to  a  change. 

MR.  MUNGER:  I  would  add  to  it  that  I  still  think  74  ounces 
is  too  high. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  Mr.  Bonney,  what  can  you  tell  the 
gentlemen  with  relation  to  anything  that  we  may  express  with 
relation  to  accomplishing  any  change?  How  can  it  be  done? 
What  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  Department? 

MR.  BONNEY:  The  Department,  of  course,  must  make  its 
standards  based  on  facts,  not  merely  on  someone  saying,  “We 
cannot  make  so-and-so  here  and  we  can  there.”  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  all  our  standards  are  subject  to  review  in  court, 
as  you  know,  and  I  don’t  think  any  court  would  consider  a 
standard  as  reasonable  that  was  just  based  on  hear-say  evidence. 
We  have  to  have  facts  to  back  it  up. 

We  have  made  experimental  packs  of  red  cherries  but 
naturally  we  cannot  cover  all  the  country.  We  do  not  have 
money  enough  or  personnel  enough  to  do  it,  so  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  discrepancies  that  come  up  for  that  reason.  If  we 
get  complaints  we  try  to  get  someone  into  that  area  and  find 
out  what  the  facts  are  during  the  next  season,  but  we  cannot 
do  that  until  cherries  are  packed. 

If  you  can  give  us  facts  from  your  previous  experience,  not 
just  what  you  might  call  hearsay  evidence  but  real  facts,  some¬ 
times  we  can  use  those  if  they  are  in  the  form  of  data  that 
we  can  later  take  to  court  and  whoever  furnished  them  would 
be  willing  to  go  to  court  and  say,  “I  did  this  and  these  are 
facts.”  We  would  have  to  have  that  if  it  ever  came  to  court. 
It  might  never  come  up,  of  course. 

MR.  WM.  BEWLEY  (Bewley  Bros.  Canning  Co.,  Inc.) : 
Where  did  you  gain  your  facts  from  to  make  your  base?  From 
the  southern  territory,  or  where? 

MR.  BONNEY :  I  am  pretty  sure  we  did  not  make  any  in 
Ohio.  We  made  packs  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Washin^on, 
Oregon,  and  we  did  one  in  Colorado  last  year.  Of  course,  we 
had  quite  a  number  of  packs  from  previous  years.  I  don’t  know 
if  there  were  any  Ohio  packs  in  there  or  not. 

Last  year  one  letter  of  complaint  came  in  from  a  section  in 
which  they  stated  that  they  thought  they  could  make  the  74 
ounces  normally  but  at  certain  times  when  they  had  to  pick 
their  cherries  early  when  they  had  a  large  number  of  cherries 
coming,  their  cherries  were  a  little  immature  and  they  could 
not  make  the  pack  cut-out.  The  conclusion  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  on  that  was  that  a  cherry  is  supposed  to  be  a  mature 
article.  If  you  have  one  which  is  not  quite  up  to  snuff,  as  you 
might  say,  it  should  be  some  way  told  to  the  consumer  that 
this  is  not  quite  the  best  cherry  that  you  can  put  out.  Certainly 
we  cannot  make  a  standard  which  will  let  in  everything  and 
make  the  standard  mean  anything.  Undoubtedly  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Law  was  made  to  require  the  lower,  faulty  articles  to 
be  labeled  so  that  the  consumer  would  know  about  them,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  make  a  satisfactory  article  be  labeled  “sub¬ 


standard”.  It  is  just  the  article  that  really  needs  to  be  warned 
about  that  we  want  to  call  substandard. 

MR.  HASEROT:  For  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman,  I  am 
ready  to  say  that  I  am  stating  you  facts.  In  20  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  there  have  been  years  when  we  have  been  able  to  give 
you  a  74-ounce  drainage.  Last  year  it  was  impossible  by  reason 
of  the  conditions  over  which  we  had  no  control.  We  can  give 
you  the  number  of  ounces  that  went  into  the  can,  the  number  of 
drained  ounces  that  came  out  of  the  can.  In  so  far  as  the 
quality  of  the  cherry  is  concerned,  we  would  not  take  off  our 
hats  to  any  quality  produced  anywhere. 

It  does  not  seem  right  and  fair  that  the  government  should 
assume  to  differentiate  between  various  localities.  As  I  have 
stated  before,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  74  ounces  in  the 
North.  They  have,  however,  a  different  type  of  cherry.  It  has 
a  different  consistency;  it  has  altogether  a  different  fiavor,  taken 
on  the  whole.  In  something  like  40  years’  experience,  that  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  indicated  a  majority  more  years  out  of  40  years 
than  has  been  the  case  where  they  could  get  a  74-ounce,  drained. 
There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  honest  cherry  packer 
to  do  otherwise  than  produce  an  article  that  will  cause  repeat 
and  accumulated  business.  We  realize  just  as  well  as  anyone 
can  that  in  order  to  do  that  it  is  a  matter  simply  of  self- 
preservation  because  we  are  having  and  will  have,  and  will 
continue  to  have  probably  for  a  number  of  years  ahead  of  us 
an  ever-increasing  crop  of  cherries  that  must  be  taken  care  of. 

If  in  any  section  of  the  country  the  law  is  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  grow  cherries  that  will  grade  to  the  standard 
which  is  fixed  simply  for  one  or  two  or  three  other  localities  in 
this  great  big  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unwise  and 
unfair  and  unjust,  and  I  trust  that  the  matter  of  drained  weight 
will  be  considered  so  that  we  will  have  before  us  next  year  a 
change  from  74  ounces  to  a  lower  figure,  whatever  it  may  be: 
72  or  70,  as  the  judgment  of  the  Administration  may  indicate. 

I  think  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  industry  can  be  saved 
ever  a  large  part  of  the  cherry  producing  section  and,  as  I  said 
before.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  base  conclusions  upon  one  section 
and  expect  all  of  the  other  sections  to  follow  when  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 

MR.  BONNEY :  That  is  entirely  true.  There  are  sections, 
of  course,  which  cannot  raise  good  products.  If  you  would 
raise  oranges  at  the  North  Pole  you  would  not  expect  to  get 
good  oranges  and  everyone  would  agree  they  were  substandard, 
but,  on  the  whole,  our  standards  should  be  such  that  all  sections 
could  meet  them.  Frankly,  I  haven’t  heard  any  complaints,  or 
seen  any  letter  of  complaint  coming  in  as  to  these  cut-out 
weights.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  because  there  have  been  no 
complaints  there  isn’t  anything  wrong,  but  unless  we  get  com¬ 
plaints  we  do  not  know  where  to  go  to  make  our  experiments 
to  see  if  something  needs  to  be  changed. 

Of  course,  that  is  one  trouble  with  this  McNary-Mapes  Bill. 
We  haven’t  had  enough  money.  From  the  administration  point 
of  view,  the  canners  haven’t  given  us  any  data.  Usually  you 
don’t  have  time  to  get  it  all  ready  to  send  it  in  to  us,  or  at  least 
you  don’t  send  it  in  to  us.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive  it 
and  will  always  give  it  consideration. 

I  cannot  say  how  much  travel  they  will  let  me  do  this  next 
year  but  we  will  do  our  best  to  get  some  experiments  made  in 
this  Ohio  section  this  next  year.  That  cannot  do  any  good 
before  the  packing  season  now. 

MR.  HASEROT:  Will  you  consider  this  statement  of  mine 
now  as  a  complaint  officially  presented  to  you? 

MR.  BONNEY :  Certainly.  That  is  all  right,  although  I 
would  also  like  to  have  you  send  in  a  written  one  if  you  can, 
giving  some  data  along  with  it.  It  would  make  it  that  much 
stronger. 

Are  there  any  further  questions? 

MR.  WILDER:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  Ohio  packer  I  want 
to  voice  what  Mr.  Haserot  said  about  the  cut-out  weight  on 
cherries.  Seventy-four  ounces  is  too  high,  one  year  with  another. 
We  have  no  control  whatever  over  the  elements  and  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  year  we  picked  cherries  17  days,  8  days  of  which 
it  rained — some  of  our  pickers  went  barefooted;  some  were  in 
trucks  and  went  through  a  foot  of  water  in  the  orchard  to 
pick — you  can  see  why  we  did  not  get  74  ounces  in  a  can. 
No  one  can  do  it  in  our  section. 
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As  Mr.  Haserot  said,  we  do  not  like  to  mark  our  fruit  “sub¬ 
standard”  when  in  quality  it  equals  other  packs.  Some  years  we 
can  do  it.  I  think  you  will  find  that  about  15  years’  ago  the 
Administration  put  the  74-ounce  minimum  on  cherries.  We 
struck  a  wet  year  the  same  as  we  did  in  ’37.  No  one  could 
make  it  and  they  finally  lifted  the  ban  for  that  particular  year, 
but  that  was  before  the  day  of  marking  goods  “substandard”. 

MR.  BONNEY :  I  think  I  can  answer  Mr.  Wilder  partly 
about  that  change  because  I  was  at  that  time  in  our  Seattle 
station  where  they  did  not  have  very  many  red  sour  cherries. 

I  think  that  was  about  1920  or  ’21.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  most  of  our  trouble  that  year  was  with  the  sweet  cherry 
and  so  I  did  not  know  about  this,  but,  of  course,  I  was  then  out 
in  Seattle  where  I  did  not  hear  about  what  happened  in  Ohio 
as  though  I  were  stationed  in  Washington. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  Are  there  any  other  canners  from  any 
other  sections  of  the  country  that  have  any  remarks  to  make? 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Munger  has  expressed  a  preference.  You 
are  entering  no  protest,  though.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Munger? 

MR.  MUNGER:  I  think  we  protest,  yes. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  That  brings  a  larger  area  into  the 
picture,  combining  New  York  with  Ohio. 

MR.  WM.  VARNEY  (Varney  Canning  Inc.,  Ogden,  Utah)  : 
In  our  section,  which  is  entirely  an  irrigated  country,  from  the 
time  the  cherry  trees  bloom  you  have  water  flooded  through  the 
orchards  up  to  the  time  of  picking  the  cherries.  We  have  to 
jam  them  in  the  can  and  it  is  a  shame  to  mash  those  cherries  up 
to  try  to  get  the  74  ounces  of  drained  weight.  It  depends  on 
weather  conditions.  In  real  stormy  seasons,  naturally  those 
cherries  fill  up  with  water.  When  you  press  them  into  the  cans 
they  go  to  pieces  and  it  is  hard  to  get  the  weight  in  the  can  of 
74  ounces. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  Does  anyone  have  any  further  ques¬ 
tion?  There  is  one  subject  that  Mr.  Bonney  has  referred  to  in 
relation  to  labels.  I  don’t  hear  anyone  commenting  on  that, 
as  to  designation  of  the  item  “Pitted  Red  Cherries”  to  read 
“Red  Sour  Pitted  Cherries”. 

MR.  BONNEY :  It  is  the  Administration’s  feeling  that  it 
does  not  properly  designate  the  article. 

MR.  KARL  S.  REYNOLDS  (Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin) : 
When  did  they  say  that? 

MR.  BONNEY :  The  standard  says  “Red  Sour  Pitted 
Cherries”. 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  Did  they  make  a  definite  decision  recently 
about  “Pitted  Red  Cherries”  being  actually  a  misnomer,  or  is 
that  the  assumption  that,  technically,  it  does  not  state  the 
exact  word?  I  think  it  is  not  a  misnomer;  it  is  absolutely  correct 
and  the  term  “Sour  Cherry”  is  a  misnomer.  That  has  been  the 
trouble  in  the  first  place;  trying  to  attach  a  technical  descrip¬ 
tion  and  interpret  it  as  a  practical  description.  In  other  words, 
“Sour  Cherry”  is  a  distinction  between  technical  sour  and  sweet 
varieties  and,  in  my  judgment,  is  an  unfair  technicality  to  attach 
to  the  description  Wause  neither  housewife  nor  grocer  nor 
anyone  else  cares  that  that  technically  be  known  as  sour  cherry. 
It  is  a  misleading  description  on  the  label.  I  think  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  “Pitted  Red  Cherry”,  is  fully  descriptive  because,  outside 
of  perhaps  a  few  examples  of  which  I  do  not  know,  there  are 
on  sweet  cherries  pitted  and  canned.  The  ordinary  trade  under¬ 
stands  that  a  pitted  red  cherry  is  the  so-called  sour  cherry  and 
I  think  it  is  unfair  to  require  that  to  appear  on  the  label. 

Our  interpretation  of  it  has  been  that  it  was  unnecessarily 
adverse  advertising  to  put  sour  cherry  there,  and  we  have 
simply  believed  that  pitted  red  cherry  was  ample  and  yet  was 
not  a  violation  of  the  regulations. 

MR.  BONNEY :  For  water  pack,  of  course,  the  regulation 
is  clear.  It  says  that  they  must  be  water-packed  red  sour 
pitted  cherries. 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  That  is  all  right  and  we  have  called 
them  water-packed  red  pitted  cherries.  I  still  think  we  will 
use  that  description  because  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  narrow 
and  harmful  interpretation  for  any  Department  to  use  the 
word  “sour”.  You  might  as  well  use  all  sorts  of  poor  adjectives. 
We  aren’t  using  any  embellishments  when  we  say  “pitted  red 
cherries”.  I  think  the  industry  would  go  to  bat  if  the  word 
“sour”  were  insisted  upon. 

MR.  BONNEY :  Of  course,  I  represent  the  Administration 
but  I  cannot  make  changes  personally. 
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MR.  REYNOLDS:  That  is  a  matter  of  interpretation. 

MR.  BONNEY :  It  is  not  interpretation  as  far  as  water 
packed  is  concerned.  The  requirement  of  the  standard  is  that 
they  w'ere  called  water  packed. 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  Does  it  say  that  must  appear  on  the 
label? 

MR.  BONNEY:  Yes. 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  be  violators. 

MR.  BEWLEY :  Has  your  chief  authorized  you  to  make 
that  statement? 

MR.  BONNEY :  This  is  the  statement  as  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

MR.  BEWLEY :  Mr.  Street  and  I  appeared  before  Mr. 
White.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  his  thought  was 
that  he  was  going  to  string  along  until  such  time  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  labels  were  used  up;  that  he  wasn’t  going  to 
enforce  this.  There  was  a  large  number  of  labels  held  by  some 
packers. 

MR.  BONNEY :  That  is  correct  but  that  meeting  was  held 
before  last  packing  season  and  it  was  rather  expected  that  most 
of  those  labels  would  be  used  up  during  the  packing  season. 

MR.  STREET:  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  made 
seizures  on  that? 

MR.  BONNEY :  That  is  what  the  regulation  says. 

MR.  STREET:  I  wondered  if  you  had  done  that. 

MR.  BONNEY :  I  am  merely  stating  what  the  regulations 
state  as  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  reads 
this  way: 

“When  canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries  fail  to  meet  the 
standard  of  quality  and  condition  only  because  of  color,  if  they 
consist  of  cherries  packed  in  water  they  shall  bear  a  special 
statement  bearing  that  fact,  such  as  ‘red  sour  pitted  cherries’.” 

It  does  not  make  any  option  there. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  Are  there  any  further  comments  on 
this  question  while  it  is  alive  here  and  while  Mr.  Bonney  is 
available? 

MR.  C.  A.  GREENLEAF  (Research  Laboratory,  National 
Canners  Association) :  One  point  that  Mr.  Bonney  might  bring 
out  is  that  if  a  lot  of  cherries  were  seized  for  a  different  reason, 
such  as  excessive  pits,  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  the  Department  would 
also  require  a  change  in  that  terminology  before  they  could  be 
released? 

MR.  BONNEY:  In  that  case  it  would  have  to  be  labeled 
“Partially  Pitted  Red  Sour  Cherries”. 

There  is  one  question  that  has  come  up  in  my  own  mind. 
There  is  in  the  standard,  as  you  know,  a  tolerance  for  blemishes : 
foods  are  unblemished  if  85  per  cent  or  more  of  the  units  are 
free  from  defects,  and  so  on.  There  are  too  many  here  to  look 
at  it  now  but  I  have  a  few  cans  of  cherries  which  I  bought  at 
a  local  grocery  store.  They  have  quite  a  few  spotted  cherries 
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and  if  a  few  of  you  could  look  at  them  after  the  meeting  and 
if  some  of  you  would  tell  me  what  should  be  called  a  blemished 
cherry,  from  your  own  point  of  view,  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  tell  me. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bonney. 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  re-introduce  Mr.  Karl  Reynolds 
who  has  the  subject  for  discussion  that  I  took  up  with  him  by 
correspondence.  I  had  maintained  that  the  adulteration  of 
cherry  pies  had  been  a  rather  live  affair  but,  like  Mark  Twain’s 
weather,  nothing  had  ever  been  done  about  it.  He  admitted  that 
nothing  had  ever  been  done  about  it  but  he  had  not  heard  it 
discussed.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  agree  with  him  that  it 
has  never  been  a  vital  topic  of  conversation  at  any  one  of  these 
meetings,  with  the  result  that  Karl  has  very  kindly  agreed  to 
take  the  subject  under  consideration  now. 

“ADULTERATION  OF  CHERRY  PIES” 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  This  simply  was  given  to  me  as  an 
assignment  due  to  a  question  that  arose  in  more  or  less  routine 
manner  from  a  broker  of  ours  in  Rochester,  New  York.  He 
offered  the  idea  that  if  there  could  be  less  adulteration  of  cherry 
pies  among  commercial  bakers,  and  general  restaurant  traffic, 
there  would  be  a  better  demand  for  cherry  pies;  there  would 
be  a  better  acceptance  of  cherry  pie  in  general  as  a  dessert 
pastry. 

Simply  following  that  suggestion,  I  wrote  to  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  they  turned  it  over  to  Jim  and  Jim 
threw  it  back  in  my  lap  as  he  has  just  indicated,  so  I  thought, 
“Well,  it  won’t  do  any  harm  to  look  into  it  and  have  a  discus¬ 
sion  among  ourselves  about  this  subject.” 

I  began  trying  to  figure  out  what  might  be  done  or  how  best 
to  determine  whether  there  was  a  violation  or  need  or  a  desire 
to  have  this  thing  done,  that  is,  an  investigation  of  the  extent 
of  adulteration. 

I  do  not  presume  to  be  able  to  say  much  about  this  because  I 
am  not  a  baker,  I  am  not  an  investigator  of  food  conditions  or 
the  purity  of  foods  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  so,  in  seeking 
real  sources  of  information,  I  brought  to  this  meeting  a  man 
that  I  think  you  will  enjoy  hearing  and  you  will  recognize  as 
an  authority  on  the  subject.  I  hope  he  will  have  some  definite 
suggestions. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  report  that  I  did  try  another  angle 
to  determine  the  commercial  aspect  on  acknowledgement  of 
adulteration  by  writing  a  letter  to  some  100  commercial  bakers 
in  the  United  States  covering  all  48  of  the  States  and,  roughly, 
representing  two  bakers  in  each  State.  I  just  asked  them  to 
help  me  by  answering  a  questionnaire  and  told  them  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting.  I  appreciate  the  questionnaires  in  general  may 
have  been  answered  in  the  fear  that  whatever  they  might  say 
might  be  held  against  them.  In  other  words,  they  were  under  a 
natural  apathy  towards  getting  under  further  government 
regulation  of  any  kind. 

I  asked  first,  “To  what  extent  are  cherry  pies  not  cherry 
pies  in  the  commercial  baking  industry?” 

Question  2:  “Do  commercial  bakers  produce  several  grades 
of  cherry  pie  in  different  classes  of  trade?”  I  asked  them  to 
list  the  recipes  showing  the  adulterants  and  how  many  grades 
of  cherry  pies  they  made  in  their  own  establishment.  Most 
answered  “One;  the  best.” 

Question  3:  “What  is  your  idea  of  the  best  cherry  pie?” 

Question  4:  “In  your  opinion,  would  a  generous  use  of  pure 
cherry  fruit  increase  the  salability  of  cherry  pies?”  They 
unanimously  answered  “yes”  to  that. 

Question  5:  “Would  this  materially  affect  the  total  volume 
of  cherry  pies  used  nationally?”  The  general  answer  was  “yes” 
to  that. 

Question  6:  “Does  the  low  price  of  pitted  cherries  encourage 
the  use  of  pure  fruit  in  pies?”  Answer:  Yes. 

Question  7 :  “Would  a  higher  price  cause  greater  substitu¬ 
tion?”  The  opinion  was  divided  there  but  mostly  that  it  would 
encourage  greater  substitution. 

Question  8:  “Are  there  any  official  regulations  at  present 
governing  the  proportion  of  cherries  or  other  ingredients  used 
in  cherry  pies?” 

I  was  surprised  at  the  statement  that  came  back  on  this. 
There  was  no  regulation  of  any  kind  in  any  of  the  States  from 
which  the  replies  were  received  governing  the  proportion  of 
cherries  to  other  ingredients  used  in  cherry  pies. 


Question  9:  “Is  there  any  regulation  governing  any  kind 
of  pie?  In  your  opinion,  would  such  regulation  be  desirable?” 

A  great  many  of  them  said  “yes”,  but  some  said  “no”.  In 
answer  to  the  second  part  of  that  question,  “Could  it  be 
enforced?”  I  think  one  said  “Doubtful”  and  the  rest  said  “no”. 

Question  10:  “Have  you  any  other  suggestions  for  increasing 
the  use  of  red  cherries  by  improving  cherry  pie  baking 
operations?” 

I  am  not  trying  to  give  you  the  detailed  answers,  but,  in 
general,  they  answered  that  by  the  greater  use  of  pure  fruit, 
if  it  could  be  regulated,  that  that  would  improve  cherry  pie¬ 
baking  and  cherry  pie  consumption. 

I  received  answers,  such  as  this  one  from  a  man  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  Washburn-Crosby  Company  and  contacts  bakers  of  all 
kinds.  He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  adulteration  to  this  extent: 
one  can  of  blueberries,  three  cans  of  water,  and  the  rest  corn 
starch.  That  was  blueberry  pie!  Then  you  could  go  beyond 
that.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  it,  apparently,  or  even  to  make 
a  baker  put  any  cherries  in  there.  Unless  the  States  have  some 
particular  regulation  that  would  govern,  I  don’t  know  what 
would  stop  them  from  not  having  any  cherries  in  there  but 
having  a  pure  mock  cherry  and  selling  them  as  cherry  pie.  It 
is  that  pasty  material  that  we  do  find,  in  some  of  the  cheaper 
eating  places  at  least,  that  turns  people  against  the  product 
that  we  have  to  depend  most  on  for  consumption  of  our  red 
cherries. 

I  have  received  answers  all  the  way  from  the  Middle  West 
to  the  extreme  East  and  extreme  West:  from  Portland,  Spokane, 
Los  Angeles,  and  so  on.  But  that  is  detail  just  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  how  I  attempted  to  put  my  finger  on  the  pulse. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  Director  of  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  said  that  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  figuratively  speaking,  washed  its  hands  of  the  deal  be¬ 
cause  pie  was  not  customarily  an  item  of  interstate  trade;  that 
it  was  up  to  the  States  to  handle  that  because  pie  did  not 
often  cross  the  State  boundaries.  He  recommended  that  I  discuss 
this  matter  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Standards  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  understand  is  an  Association  of  State  officials 
having  charge  of  that  sort  of  work.  Very  fortunately,  the 
Chairman  turned  out  to  be  my  friend,  Harry  Kleuter  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  He 
very  kindly  consented  to  come  down  here  to  Chicago  and  talk 
to  you  men  as  a  food  administrator,  or  as  an  official  of  food 
matters,  and  a  watch  dog  of  pure  foods  and  things  of  that 
nature.  To  come  down  here  and  give  you  all  his  reactions, 
all  of  which  I  presume  are  purely  unofficial,  but  he  can  speak 
for  himself  on  that.  He  has  done  considerable  research  and 
has  some  definite  suggestions  to  make  to  you. 

MR.  HARRY  KLEUTER:  I  am  going  to  try  and  develop 
this  subject  for  you  from  the  standpoint  of  three  interests. 
There  are  distinctly  three  elements  or  three  interests  interested 
in  this  problem. 

Before  jumping  into  this  matter  headlong  I  want  to  say 
that  w'e  in  Wisconsin  in  administering  food  laws  have  adopted 
a  somewhat  different  theory  than  the  ordinary  regulatory 
official.  We  have  adopted  the  theory  that  if  by  regulating  the 
industry,  by  working  with  them,  helping  them  set  up  correct 
standards  which  they  accept,  which  are  accepted  by  the  public 
because  they  are  fair  to  the  public,  that  we  are  minimizing 
the  amount  of  strictly  policed  regulatory  work  we  have  to  do. 

People  from  Wisconsin  can  hardly  go  anywhere  without  speak¬ 
ing  about  the  Dairy  Industry  and  I  am  dragging  in  the  Dairy 
Industry  simply  as  an  example  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
along  this  very  line  with  that  industry  and  with  the  Baking 
Industry. 

Going  back  to  twelve  years’  ago,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  of  you  to  have  gone  out  on  the  market  and  bought  a 
loaf  of  milk  bread  and  be  anywhere  sure  as  to  what  you  got 
when  you  got  home  with  it.  The  chances  are  very  good — and 
I  am  not  saying  this  as  a  criticism  of  the  bakery  industry  but 
as  a  condition  that  existed — the  chances  are  that  that  loaf  of 
milk  bread  you  bought  and  went  home  with  would  not  contain 
any  milk  at  all.  It  would  contain  dry  skim  milk,  yes;  it  would 
have  been  a  better  and  was  a  better  loaf  of  bread  because  it 
had  dry  skim  milk  in  addition  to  what  the  ordinary  baker  put 
in  bread;  but  if  you  will  put  milk  in  bread  instead  of  dry  skim 
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—  Giuaiii^ - 

Tomato  Field  Hampers 


that  have  met  the  test  of  the  caiming 
industry.  Strong  and  rugged  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Will  last  longer.  Five  types  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Ask  for  Samples. 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 


S/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


“Largest  manufacturers  of  |  bushel  field  hampers  in  the  worUT' 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


Outstanding 

in  Performance 
and  acceptance 
at  Chicago 


“/t  has  everything 
with  half  the  parts 
plus  SPEED” 


Ask  about  it 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

WESTMINSTER,  MARYLAND 
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milk  and  water  you  will  improve  that  bread  far  beyond  the  then  Let  us  not  content  ourselves  this  afternoon  with  the  filling 
standard  milk  loaf  of  bread.  stated  in  those  terms  but  let  us  break  it  down  and  see  what 

Now  that  is  a  development  that  was  carried  on  as  a  coopera-  we  have  on  a  percentage  basis.  Speaking  now  of  the  filling 
tive  matter  with  the  food  officials  of  Wisconsin  and  the  baking  only,  remember:  Your  industry  is  already  under  regulation 
industry.  with  respect  to  the  No.  2  can  of  cherries.  It  must  contain  at 

Naturally,  when  I  was  asked  to  say  something  about  this  least  1314  ounces  of  drained  cherries,  and  if  we  were  to  state 
subject  I  went  to  the  trade  journals  of  the  industry  which,  along  percentage  of  cherries  in  the  pie  on  that  basis  we  should 

with  you,  would  be  interested  and  affected.  As  I  reviewed  the  have  a  cherry  pie  with  51  per  cent  of  cherries;  in  this  standard 
Baker’s  Weekly  for  the  last  year  I  discovered  that  without  any  that  I  have  read  you.  But  if  the  consumer  has  purchased  a 
doubt  the  baking  industry  have  decided  that  the  pie  depart-  ^  can  of  pitted  red  cherries  and  he  accepts  that  product 

ment  of  the  baking  industry  is  not  in  a  healthy  situation.  They  the  basis  of  the  cherry  content  of  the  pie  he  or  she  bakes 

have  engaged  a  man  who  is  a  national,  perhaps  an  international,  '^se  the  weight  of  that  purchase  then  the  pie  that  I 

authority  on  the  subject  of  pie,  and  as  you  go  through  this  have  described  to  you  will  contain  75  per  cent  of  cherry  and 

Baker’s  Weekly  month  by  month  you  will  observe  that  Mr.  this  pie  will  contain  33  per  cent  of  sugar,  5  per  cent  of  corn 
Straus  has  in  every  issue  pointed  out  very  forcefully  some  of  starch  and  1  per  cent  of  butter. 

the  undesirable  things  that  have  crept  into  the  pie  business.  This  is  a  high  standard.  I  would  naturally  expect  anyone  in 

Now  I  think  that  is  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  regulation;  I  the  cherry  industry  to  set  a  high  standard  form  of  cherry  pie. 
think  it  is  partly  due  to  some  other  industry  getting  the  jump  I  think  it  was  the  wise  thing  to  do.  I  know  that  if  I  would  go 
on  you,  if  you  will  pardon  my  saying  it  as  bluntly  as  that,  to  a  bakers’  convention  and  attempt  to  stand  before  them  and 

Pie,  America’s  national  and  favorite  dessert,  has  had  to  com-  talk  about  a  cherry  pie  with  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  cherry 

pete  with  other  desserts,  and  if  there  are  any  publicity  men  content  I  would  be  ridiculed.  I  know  that  we  do  not  get  cherry 
in  the  room  here  I  know  they  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  pie  with  anyway  near  that  percentage  of  cherry.  On  the  other 
the  half-hour  between  six  and  six-thirty  Central  Standard  Time  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bakers  have  actually  taken  the 
devoted  to  a  dessert  has  cut  in  very  materially  on  other  desserts,  pie  that  they  sell  for  cherry  pie  and  calculated  the  percentage 
I  work  very  closely  in  my  work  with  the  ice  cream  industry,  of  ingredients  as  I  have  done  for  you  in  this  case. 

There  was  a  time,  18  years  ago,  when  as  a  food  official  we  had  Now  what  do  we  get?  We  get  cherry  pie  with  some  cherries 
a  bitter  battle  with  that  industry  on  standards.  I  can  well  and  we  get  a  filling  that  is  designed  to  carry  the  cherries  in  a 
remember  men  who  were  counted  as  authorities  in  the  ice  cream  distributed  fashion  so  that  all  of  the  cuts  of  pie  get  some 
industry  saying,  “You  food  officials  are  all  wrong  in  demanding  cherries.  What  are  those  fillings?  Naturally,  the  baker,  being 
a  13  per  cent  or  14  per  cent  fat  standard  in  ice  cream  because  familiar  with  cereals,  knowing  the  properties  of  starches,  turns 
ice  cream  is  not  a  food;  it  is  a  confection.”  I  ridiculed  the  to  corn  starch.  That  is  the  starch  he  has  available  at  all  times, 
idea  of  ice  cream  being  a  confection  and,  after  some  considerable  Some  of  the  other  bakers  who  have  calculated  to  improve  their 
time,  when  the  industry  began  to  develop  ice  cream  as  a  food,  pie  in  appearance  have  turned  to  tapioca  starch  and  it  does 
and  began  to  sell  it  as  a  food  and  not  as  a  confection,  they  saw  give  you  a  better  glaze  and  a  better  appearing  pie.  Some 
their  mistake  and  today  we  have  built  up,  by  cooperation  between  bakers  have  attempted  to  carry  the  filling  in  their  pie  by  means 
our  Department  and  the  State  Ice  Cream  Maker’s  Association  of  pectin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instances  where  gelatine  has 
of  Wisconsin,  the  highest  standard  and  we  have  built  up  that  been  used  but  it  might  very  well  be  used  if  the  pie  were  always 
industry  to  a  plane  which  they  are  proud  to  occupy.  We  feel  served  in  the  cold  condition,  but  a  hot  solution  gelatine  is  of 
that  we  don’t  have  to  take  a  back  seat  for  any  State  in  the  no  avail;  it  is  just  a  fluid  almost  as  liquid  as  water, 
production  and  distribution  of  ice  cream.  Now  this  substance,  pectin,  is  a  fruit  product  and  I  have  on 

In  developing  this  subject  for  you  I  put  down  just  a  few  many  occasions  taken  ordinary  sugar,  artificial  color,  artificial 

notes.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  cherry  pie  but  first  let  me  flavor,  artificial  cherry  flavor  if  you  wish,  and  I  have  made 

talk  about  pie  and  then  a  particular  kind  of  pie — cherry  pie.  the  most  beautiful  appearing  imitation  jellies  that  I  have  ever 
The  standard  dictionary  defines  pie,  which  is  or  at  least  was  seen,  and  other  people  have  told  me  they  have  been  the  most 

one  of  our  favorite  desserts,  as  follows:  “A  prepared  food  beautiful  appearing  jellies;  a  mere  rank  imitation,  and  it  is 

baked  between  crusts  or  layers  of  pastry,  or  with  one  layer  of  the  elimination  of  that  sort  of  adulteration  that  we  can 

pastry.”  Now  this  is  a  very  general  definition  and,  while  it  is  accomplish  by  fixing  standards. 

simple  in  terms,  covers  the  subject  in  a  way.  Yet  it  falls  far  j  think  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  brought  out  in  the  open 
short  of  protecting  the  consumer,  the  producer  and  baker  of  and  a  standard  fixed.  I  think  you  will  find  that  when  the 
foods  used  in  pie  and  it  affords  the  baker  who  wishes  to  project  is  properly  approached  the  baking  industry  will  be  in 
manufacture  and  sell  reliable  merchandise  no  protection.  Now  a  receptive  mood.  You  will  find  them  down  before  committees 
there  are  your  three  interested  parties.  making  these  representations,  which  will  be  true,  that  we  can- 

A  definition  for  food  in  food  control  work  is  but  half  the  not  set  up  so  high  a  standard  for  cherry  pie  that  it  is  beyond 
story.  We  must  not  only  define  but  we  must  standardize;  and  the  reach  of  the  people  with  moderate  means.  In  other  words, 
by  that  I  mean  we  must  fix  at  least  a  minimum  percentage  for  you  can  fix  the  standard  for  cherry  pie  so  high  that  the  retail 
those  ingredients  of  good  food  which  give  the  food  its  character-  price  of  the  pie  is  way  beyond  the  ordinary  consumer, 
istics.  Thus  in  milk  we  fix  a  minimum  fat  content  of  3  per  cent  j  would  like  to  suggest,  if  suggestions  are  in  order,  Mr. 
or  SVz  per  cent,  and  so  if  we  are  going  to  regulate  the  pie  Chairman,  that  this  group  begin  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
industry  other  than  on  the  basis  of  sanitation  we  must  fix  building  up  of  a  definition  for  a  cherry  pie  in  a  national 

standards  for  each  of  the  several  kinds  or  classes  of  pies.  way.  I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  from  this  organization 

Every  ingredient  normally  used  in  baking  a  pie  is  defined  be  selected  to  work  with  the  committee  from  the  National 

and  standardized.  There  isn’t  a  single  exception.  Every  in-  Bakers’  Association,  and  that  perhaps  when  those  two  com- 

gredient  the  baker  puts  in  pie  is  standardized  and  regulated  so  mittees  have  finished  their  work  that  a  committee  of  consumers 
that  in  the  purchase  of  his  product  he  has  the  advantage  of  be  brought  into  the  picture.  I  feel  that  until  this  has  been 

those  standards,  but  where  we  fall  short  in  regulating  pie  is  in  done  that  we  are  not  going  to  find  any  State  food  official  or  a 

failing  to  fix  minimum  and  maximum  standards  for  the  several  local  food  regulatory  official  that  is  going  to  be  willing  to 

ingredients.  We  need  fix  only  minimum  requirements  for  the  stand  out  alone  on  this  proposition. 

costly  and  maximum  requirements  for  the  inexpensive  ingredi-  And  may  I  suggest  that  we  limit  our  consideration  to  one 
ents.  Applying  this  doctrine  to  fruit  pie,  we  fix  a  minimum  particular  kind  of  pie,  presumably  cherry  pie,  and  not  open 
fruit  requirement  and  a  maximum  water  content,  for  instance,  up  |;}ig  entire  subject  of  pie,  because  if  you  do  you  will  get  in 
Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  cherry  pie.  the  lemon  growers,  the  orange  growers,  the  raisin  growers;  you 
I  find  that  the  cherry  industry  has  already  fixed  a  standard  for  will  get  in  the  people  who  are  selling  custards,  the  egg  men, 
what  it  considers  to  be  a  very  fine  cherry  pie,  and  here  it  is  and  a  lot  of  industries  that  I  don’t  think  will  give  us  much 
(I  am  talking  now  about  the  filling) :  For  one  pie,  one  No.  2  assistance,  but  may  possibly  cloud  the  issue  and  it  will  be 
can  of  cherries,  unsweetened,  one  cup  sugar,  six  level  teaspoon-  clouded  to  such  an  extent  that  little  or  nothing  will  be  done, 
fuls  of  butter  (?)  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  (Applause.) 
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CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  I  can  say  for  your  assurance  that 
any  recommendation  will  be  limited  strictly  to  cherries. 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  There  are  three  pies  in  the  back  of  the 
room  for  your  inspection  at  the  close  of  this  meeting.  The  first 
is  the  highest  grade;  the  second  one  is  built  up  with  a  rather 
over-dosage  or  a  little  more  tapioca  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary;  and  the  third  one  being  a  combination  of  raisins 
and  cherries.  These  will  help  you  to  visualize  the  possibilities 
and  tbe  appearances  of  the  various  types  of  pie,  not  going  into 
the  lowest  grade  that  I  term  the  mock  cherry  pie. 

MR.  L.  L.  ROGERS  (Rogers  Canning  Co.):  I  question  the 
advisability  of  this  group  making  any  recommendation  about 
the  quality  of  cherry  pie.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  group  that  a  good  cherry  pie  is  very  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cherry  pie  bakers  haven’t  told  us  how 
to  improve  our  regulations — we  have  done  it  pretty  much  our¬ 
selves — and  the  cherry  pie  bakers  are,  after  all,  quite  a  strong 
organization.  Without  regard  to  demand  from  the  consumer 
they  can  quietly  make  up  their  minds  to  use  more  or  less  blue¬ 
berries  or  more  or  less  cherries  or  more  or  less  peaches,  and, 
believe  me,  any  cherry  group  starting  to  put  forth  a  campaign 
for  improving  the  flavor  or  improving  the  quality  of  cherry  pie 
is  just  loaded  with  dynamite. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  Unless  there  are  further  questions  or 
discussion,  I  want  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject  that  Mr.  Gus 
Lawrence,  of  Sturgeon  Bay  also,  has  agreed  to  handle.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  will  you  deal  with  this  subject  of  yours  on 

“UNIFORM  SALES  CONTRACT  FOR  PITTED 
RED  CHERRIES” 

MR.  A.  W.  LAWRENCE  (Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.) :  Every 
canner  in  the  room  has  read,  studied  and  undoubtedly  has  dis¬ 
cussed  many  times  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  Uniform  Sales  Con¬ 
tract.  Why  take  your  valuable  time  by  repeating  the  subject 
matter  that  has  been  constantly  before  us,  especially  this  past 
year,  in  every  trade  journal?  We  also  had  submitted  to  us 
the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  giving 
the  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
Sales  Contracts. 

You  know  what  inclusions  detract  and  possibly  invalidate  an 
otherwise  perfectly  good  and  enforceable  contract. 

We  have  been  advised  that  it  would  be  hard  or  impossible 
to  have  drawn  a  Uniform  Sales  Contract  to  include  all  the 
varied  commodities  or  sectional  conditions.  Why  worry  about 
that?  Many  of  us  are  only  interested  in  a  contract  that  the 
canners  of  our  cherry  industry  will  see  fit  to  support. 

The  wording  of  a  contract  that  would  provide  for  uniform 
delivery  dates,  terms,  cash  discounts,  swells,  price  guarantees 
and  even  freight  equalization  could  be  worked  out  by  canners 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  move. 

Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  more  fact  known  to 
all  of  us  but  it  points  more  clearly  and  definitely  to  the  utter 
foolishness  and  folly  of  our  business  indiscretion,  so  I  wish  to 
incorporate  it  here.  Nearly  all  of  the  factory  supplies  we  pur¬ 
chase,  or  the  grower’s  supplies  we  handle,  are  manufactured  by 
industries  that  have  discovered,  some  time  in  advance  of  us, 
that  it  pays  to  have  a  uniform  contract. 

A  suggestion  at  this  time  of  a  plan  that  would  possibly  start 
some  action  toward  accomplishing  the  canner  co-operation  that 
is  imperative  and  essential  if  we  hope  to  ever  attain  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  Uniform  Sales  Contract  would  be  to  start  with 
some  committee,  possibly  a  committee  sponsored  by  each  State 
canners  association  where  red  sour  cherries  are  processed  in 
volume.  This  could  be  handled  for  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States  with  little  difficulty.  A  committee  in  New  York  who 
knows  their  local  conditions  and  their  logical  markets  could 
best  serve  that  section.  A  similar  joint  committee  for  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  would  best  serve  the  canners  for  that  area  as 
their  problems  and  markets  are  inseparable.  The  balance  of 
the  territory,  as  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  should  be  able  to 
work  out  their  program  easily  as  they  have  comparatively  few 
cherry  canners  to  deal  with. 

These  separate  committees  sponsored  by  the  State  canners 
organizations  could  be  easily  financed  for  efficient  work. 

It  would  be  easy  and  very  essential  that  the  different  State 
committees  work  in  harmony  and  cooperate  in  working  out  the 


several  details  to  be  written  into  this  most  ideal  and  at  least 
more  Uniform  Sales  Contract. 

Any  canner  could  sit  down  and  suggest  a  policy  that  should 
be  workable  for  the  industry  if  all  canners  were  as  absolutely 
sold  on  the  positive  individual  financial  advantages  that  would 
accrue  as  I  am. 

I  thought  if  we  could  work  it  out  through  our  State  organiza¬ 
tions  it  would  be  very  simple.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Michigan  and  the  organization  in  New  York  to  get 
together  and  to  try  and  make  a  plan  that  would  work  and 
would  correlate  the  whole  duty  of  forming  a  Uniform  Contract. 

MR.  GERBER:  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  member  of  the 
Conference  Committee  here.  I  happen  to  know  that  that  was 
discussed  with  the  Conference  Committee.  The  distributing 
members  of  the  Conference  Committee  were  quite  sympathetic 
and  were  interested  in  working  something  out,  so  I  think  the 
stage  is  set  perfectly. 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  If  we  got  together  and  all  made  a  con¬ 
tract  that  was  more  uniform  I  think  possibly  then  we  could 
expect  members  of  tbe  organization  to  fulfill  their  duty  more  in 
exercising  their  option  on  their  contract. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  Is  there  any  further  sentiment  to  be 
expressed  in  the  gathering  here  on  this  Uniform  Sales  Contract 
idea,  or  any  method  whereby  we  can  translate  these  suggestions 
into  action  during  the  succeeding  period  between  conventions 
so  that  something  will  be  done  in  this  direction  if  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  gathering  to  have  something  done? 

MR.  GERBER:  As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  suggested,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  already  exists  for  that  purpose  so  we  can  take  it  out  of 
our  discussion  now. 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  has 
been  thought  of  and  it  is  just  to  get  it  into  action. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN:  All  right.  Thank  you,  Gus. 

There  remains  the  report  from  the  Nominating  Committee. 

MR.  HARTMANN :  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  go  to  that, 
will  you  rule  that  we  might  go  back  to  just  one  other  subject? 
There  are  probably  80  per  cent  or  90  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of 
red  sour  cherries  still  present  in  the  room  either  by  the  factory 
men  themselves  or  by  delegation. 

The  question  was  raised  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Bonney,  as 
to  the  caption  in  the  McNary-Mapes  rules  and  regulations  which, 
as  we  know  in  the  case  of  Pitted  Red  Cherries,  simply  was 
secondary  to  the  rule  for  Sweet  Cherries;  a  handicap  in  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment.  I  feel  today,  and  I  believe  that 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  room  and  outside  who  can^ 
cherries  believes  sincerely  and  honestly  that  “Pitted  Red 
Cherries  Unsweetened”  is  ample,  is  adequate,  is  honest,  is 
truthful,  and  should  be  legal. 

I,  therefore,  make  the  motion  that  this  sectional  meeting 
petition  Chief  Campbell  and  his  associates  to  consider  the 
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designation  “Pitted  Red  Cherries  Unsweetened”,  and  if  they  are 
pitted  red  sweet  cherries  let  them  declare  them  “Red  Sweet”. 

I  claim,  too,  that  this  gives  the  consumer  all  the  information 
that  he  wants,  adequately  describes  it  and  honestly  describes  it. 
Let  me  reduce  it  down. 

I  move  that  we  petition  Chief  Campbell  and  his  associates  to 
consider  our  wishes  that  “Pitted  Red  Cherries  Unsweetened”  is 
full,  adequate,  honest  descriptive  labeling  and  should  apply 
under  the  McNary-Mapes  Act. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  You  have  heard  the  motion  which 
has  been  seconded.  Is  there  any  discussion  from  the  floor? 

MR.  HASEROT:  I  offer  the  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
in  addition  thereto  the  following  clause  be  added:  “and  that 
the  drained  weight  of  74  ounces  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of 
70  ounces.” 

MR.  HARTMANN:  As  mover  of  the  original  motion,  I 
would  rather  not  have  anything  else  confused  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  motion.  Make  this  other  a  separate  motion  and  not 
as  an  amendment. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  Have  we  a  second  to  that  amendent? 

If  not,  we  will  proceed  with  the  original  resolution.  I  will  call 
for  a  vote  on  the  resolution  which  you  have  all  heard  and  which 
we  have  in  writing.  Will  you  signify  your  approval  by  saying 
“aye”? 

(The  motion  was  carried  unanimously.) 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  This  opens  the  avenue  now  for  the 
presentation  of  any  resolution  relative  to  drained  weights. 

MR.  GERBER:  You  chopped  us  short  on  discussion  of  that 
resolution  and  I  was  just  wondering  if,  in  step  with  the  attitude 
they  have  taken  on  a  lot  of  other  things  where  water  was 
added,  if  you  would  not  be  smarter  to  break  that  up  into  two 
resolutions  on  the  “Pitted  Red  Cherries”  and  also  on  the  matter 
of  “Unsweetened”.  You  know  in  tomato  juice,  for  instance, 
where  you  even  heat  your  tomatoes  in  contact  with  steam  they 
claim  that  you  cannot  call  it  tomato  juice.  I  have  forgotten 
the  designation  but  you  have  to  declare  it  “added  water”.  They 
have  been  so  hardboiled  on  that,  it  occurred  to  me  you  might 
kill  them  both  where  one  might  have  a  chance  to  get  by  and 
the  other  be  knocked  down. 

MR.  HARTMANN :  I  think  that  is  a  very  valuable  sugges¬ 
tion,  that  in  drafting  the  resolution  it  be  broken  down  into  two : 
first,  “Pitted  Red  Cherries”  instead  of  “Pitted  Red  Sour 
Cherries”;  and  also  the  word  “Unsweetened”  as  honestly, 
adequately  describing  the  contents  of  the  container.  This  would 
make  two  separate  items  for  consideration  of  the  Bureau. 

I  should  have  added  in  the  first  place  that  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  promptly  by  the  incoming  Secretary  to  the  Chief 
and  a  copy  be  sent  also  to  the  National  Canners  Association  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  Is  there  any  comment  to  that? 
Otherwise,  we  will  consider  that  the  resolution  be  changed  to 
cover  two  separate  subjects  as  individual  items. 

Now  may  I  call  for  the  report  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

THE  ELECTION 

MR.  HARTMANN:  We  nominate,  as  you  suggested  at  the 
outset,  the  present  Secretary  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Section, 
Mr.  Jam.es  Lyman  of  the  Traverse  City  Canning  Co.,  Traverse 
City,  Mich.;  for  Secretary,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Naeye  of  the  Marion 
Canning  Co.,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  that  the  Secretary  cast 
one  ballot  for  the  election. 

MR.  GERBER:  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried  unanimously,  the 
Secretary  casting  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  Mr.  James  Lyman 
as  Chairman  and  Peter  J.  Naeye  as  Secretary  of  the  Section 
for  the  coming  year.) 

CHAIRMAN  IRWIN:  Are  there  any  further  subjects  that 
anyone  would  like  to  introduce  before  the  gathering  at  this  time? 

MR.  WILDER:  Just  before  you  adjourn  I  want  to  say  that 
we  postponed  that  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  until  the 
National  Pie  Baking  Contest  on  February  22nd  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel.  Most  of  the  committee  will  be  there  and  we  can  do  the 
work  at  that  time  rather  than  today  as  the  time  is  so  short. 


CHAIRMAN  IRWIN :  Will  you  see,  then,  that  the  individual 
canners  are  individually  notified  as  to  the  time? 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned,  gentlemen. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  five-twenty  o’clock.) 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  25th,  1938 
Joint  Conference 

Canning  and  Raw  Products  Problems 
North  Bali  Room— 2:00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Director,  Research  Laboratories, 
National  Canners  Association;  Charles  G.  Woodbury,  Director, 
Raw  Products  Bureau,  National  Canners  Association. 


Wisconsin  Pea  Canning  Trials 

Abstract  of  Paper  by  E.  J.  Delwiche 
WiscoTisin  Experiment  Station 
Madison,  Wisco7isin 

(For  complete  article  see  page  10,  No.  17  issue. 
The  Canning  Trade.) 


CANNING  tests  of  recently  introduced  pea  canning  varieties 
were  made  in  1937  at  Columbus,  Wisconsin,  in  cooperation 
between  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  the  Columbus  Foods 
Corporation,  and  the  American  Can  Company.  Seed  of  from 
two  to  four  varieties,  each,  was  supplied  by  leading  seed  growers 
and  seedsmen.  Standard  varieties  of  early,  midseason  and  late 
maturities  were  used  as  check. 

The  main  objectives  were:  determination  on  yield,  quality, 
and  general  suitability  to  southern  Wisconsin  conditions. 

Twenty  varieties  were  put  in  replicated  plots,  on  a  uniform 
field,  in  a  good  state  of  fertility.  The  soil  was  Carrington  loam, 
a  type  represented  in  a  large  share  of  the  southern  Wisconsin 
canning  area. 

Planting  was  on  May  10,  11,  about  two  weeks  later  than  the 
average  date.  Delay  was  due  to  cool,  wet  weather.  Because  of 
late  planting,  there  was  less  than  the  usual  maturity  differences 
between  late  and  early  kinds.  Weather  conditions  were  favorable 
until  about  June  25;  after  which  date,  drought  and  later,  extreme 
heat  unduly  hastened  the  maturity  of  the  later  varieties,  with 
the  result  that  these  produced  much  less  than  usual  returns  in 
comparison  with  early  and  midseason  kinds.  These  conditions 
should  be  considered,  in  a  comparison  of  yields. 

The  processing  of  the  crop  was  done  by  the  Columbus  Foods 
Corporation,  assisted  by  American  Can  Company  technicians. 
All  possible  precautions  were  taken  to  treat  all  varieties  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  good,  comparative  results. 
The  tenderometer  was  used  to  get  at  more  definite  quality 
ratings. 

As  indicated  by  the  data  assembled,  the  earlier  varieties 
produced  yields  fully  up  to  the  average.  Early  Sweet  types  did 
fully  as  well  as  Alaskas.  This  demonstrates  that  early  maturing 
sweets  can  well  displace  a  considerable  share  of  the  Alaskas, 
under  Wisconsin  conditions. 

Midseason  types  produced  the  highest  yields  and,  on  the  whole, 
were  highest  in  quality.  Of  these.  Early  Wales,  Gradah,  Pride 
and  Wisconsin  Penin  produced  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
larger  sieve  sizes. 

In  the  Perfection  group,  the  earlier  maturing  kinds  gave  the 
highest  returns. 

Because  of  rather  unusual  weather  conditions,  it  must  be 
urged  that  the  results  are  not  at  all  conclusive.  These  trials 
must  be  repeated,  before  other  than  tentative  conclusions  can 
be  reached.  Canning  trials,  in  common  with  other  agronomic 
field  tests,  under  midwestern  conditions,  where  heat  and  moisture 
vary  from  year  to  year,  should  be  repeated  for  several  years 
in  succession,  so  as  to  get  a  true  evaluation  of  varieties. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  plans  to  continue  these 
trials  in  1938,  and  trusts  they  may  be  carried  on  for  several  more 
seasons.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  iron  out  the  larger 
differences  due  to  weather  and  to  experimental  error. 
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QUALITY  PEA  SEED 

for  CANNING  or  FREEZING 

SPOTS  or  FUTURES 

W'  are  now  booking  contracts  for  1938  growing  of  your  favorite 
canning  and  freezing  varieties.  A  future  contract  will  assure  a 
dependable  supply  of  seed  for  your  1939  requirements  and  will  also 
protect  you  against  the  possibility  of  higher  seed  costs. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  a  few  canning  varieties  which  are  available  for 
immediate  shipment.  Let  us  quote  on  your  additional  needs. 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

Producers  of  OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND  seed  peas 
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Practical  Application  of  the  Tenderometer  in 
Grading  Peas* 

By  W.  McK.  Martin,  R.  H.  Lueck  and  E.  D.  Sallee 
Research  Department,  American  Can  Company, 
Maywood,  Illinois 

The  problem  of  grading  peas  at  the  time  they  are  received 
at  the  canning  factory  has  long  been  of  interest  to  the  pea 
canning  industry.  It  is  of  interest  alike  to  the  canners  and 
growers  in  that  both  are  desirous  of  establishing  an  equitable 
basis  for  the  purchase  of  the  raw  peas  according  to  quality.  It 
is  of  particular  interest  to  the  canners  because  it  involves  not 
only  the  cost  of  the  raw  product,  but  it  also  involves  the  proper 
control  of  harvesting  and  canning  operations  both  of  which 
determine  very  largely  the  quality  of  the  finished  pack.  There¬ 
fore,  any  improvement  which  can  be  made  in  the  methods  of 
grading  the  raw  peas  as  received  at  the  canning  factory  will 
ultimately  result  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  pack  as  a 
whole  with  a  consequent  increase  in  consumer  demand  for  canned 
peas.  The  grading  problem  is  thus  of  considerable  economic 
importance  to  the  growers  and  canners  as  well  as  to  the  indus¬ 
tries  allied  with  the  canning  industry,  and  its  solution  will 
obviously  benefit  either  directly  or  indirectly  all  concerned. 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  of  the  pea  canning  industry  that  the 
work  described  in  this  and  a  previous  paper’  was  undertaken  by 
this  laboratory.  The  problem  of  grading  peas  in  its  various 
aspects  had  for  many  years  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
laboratories  through  direct  contact  with  canners  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  and  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  investigational  work  in  either  commercial  and 
governmental  laboratories,  the  results  of  which  were  briefly 
reviewed  in  the  earlier  paper,  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  grading  the  raw  peas 
for  quality  seemed  to  be  through  the  direct  measurement  of 
tenderness  by  mechanical  means. 

That  tenderness  is  a  more  important  measure  of  quality  than 
any  other  property  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  U.  S. 
grade  standards  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  score  is  given 
for  this  factor  alone.  Out  of  a  score  of  100  points  allowed  for 
the  various  factors  contributing  to  the  quality  of  canned  peas, 
35  is  allowed  for  tenderness,  25  for  flavor,  15  for  clearness  of 
liquor,  15  for  absence  of  defects  and  10  for  uniformity  of  size 
and  color.  Tenderness  is  thus  not  only  the  most  important  single 
factor  contributing  to  the  quality  of  the  canned  product,  but  it 
is  also  generally  associated  with  the  other  factors  affecting 
quality,  more  especially  flavor  and  clearness  of  liquor  which 
rank  next  in  importance  with  scores  of  25  and  15  points,  respec¬ 
tively.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  representing  the 
35  points  allowed  in  the  official  grade  standards,  the  tenderness 
factor  is  actually  indicative  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  score  insofar  as  quality  is  concerned.  This  relation  of 
tenderness  to  the  other  factors  contributing  to  quality  in  canned 
peas  is  of  even  greater  significance  in  the  raw  product.  Tender¬ 
ness  has  thus  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  an  index  of 
quality  in  the  raw  peas,  and  it  was  upon  this  thesis  that  the 
Tenderometer  was  developed  for  quantitively  measuring  this 
factor  in  grading  the  peas  as  they  are  received  at  the  canning 
factory. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

Th  machine  was  used  in  an  extensive  program  of  experimental 
work  during  the  past  season  with  the  object  of  studying  its 
merits  as  well  as  its  limitations  in  grading  peas  under  practical 
conditions.  The  work  was  conducted  in  commercial  canning 
plants  in  the  various  pea-growing  districts  of  the  country  which 
included  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New  York,  Maryland,  Maine,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Utah.  Four  machines  were  used  in  the  work  which 
began  in  Maryland  early  in  June  and  ended  in  Maine  in  August, 
the  machines  being  used  simultaneously  in  those  sections  in 


*  Address  presented  before  the  National  Canners  Association  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago,  Tuesday,  January  26,  1938. 

*  W.  McK.  Martin.  The  Tenderometer :  An  Apparatus  for  Evaluating  Ten¬ 
derness  in  Peas.  The  Canning  Trade.  Vol.  59,  No.  29,  pp.  14-17,  1937  ;  The 
Canner,  Vol.  84,  No.  12,  pp.  108-112,  1937. 


which  the  canning  seasons  coincide,  and  shifted  to  other  sections 
with  the  advance  of  the  season. 

The  experimental  work  on  the  raw  peas  was  carried  out  during 
the  canning  season  and  the  resulting  canned  samples  graded 
after  the  close  of  the  season.  The  samples  were  graded  either 
by  the  canners  in  whose  plants  they  were  packed,  or  by  licensed 
commercial  graders.  In  most  cases  the  canners  themselves  did 
the  grading;  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  desired  to  have  the  samples 
graded  in  accordance  with  commercial  practice  no  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  grading,  the  various 
graders  being  permitted  to  designate  the  grades  in  whatever 
manner  they  wished.  In  general,  three  classifications  were  given 
to  each  of  the  grades,  the  designations  in  most  instances  being: 
fancy  plus,  fancy  and  fancy  minus;  extra  standard  plus,  extra 
standard  and  extra  standard  minus;  standard  plus,  standard, 
standard  minus,  and  sub-standard.  The  latter  grade  was  en¬ 
countered  in  only  one  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  special 
study  was  made  of  the  Tenderometer  ratings  on  peas  in  the 
standard-sub-standard  range,  and  in  this  instance  the  grades 
were  expressed  numerically  in  order  to  show  graduations  in 
quality,  especially  in  the  sub-standard  range. 

In  tabulating  the  data  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  results 
obtained  in  the  various  experiments,  all  of  the  grades  have  been 
converted  to  a  numerical  basis  in  accordance  with  the  tenderness 
and  maturity  scores  given  in  the  official  score  sheet  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  the  numerical  scores  for 
the  various  grades  being  as  follows: 


Grade 

Score 

Fancy  -j- 

34 

Fancy 

33 

Fancy  — 

32 

Extra  Standard  + 

31 

Extra  Standard 

31 

Extra  Standard  — 

28 

Standard  -|- 

27 

Standard 

26 

Standard  — 

25 

Sub-Standard 

24  or  lower 

This  facilitated  not  only  a  comparison  of  the  grade  data  on  the 
same  basis,  but  it  also  facilitated  analysis  of  the  data  by 
statistical  methods. 

Owing  to  the  possible  differences  in  the  canning  procedure  and 
other  conditions  prevailing  in  the  various  canning  plants,  and 
to  the  personal  differences  of  opinion  of  those  who  graded  the 
different  lots  of  samples,  the  data  for  the  samples  packed  in  each 
plant  have  been  treated  separately  and  referred  to  by  serial 
numbers  in  order  that  the  values  and  grades  within  each  may 
be  strictly  comparable.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  of 
those  who  did  the  grading  were  well  qualified  in  this  work,  there 
was,  of  course,  some  variation  not  only  in  the  grades  given  by 
different  graders,  but  also  in  the  relative  grades  given  by  any 
one  person.  Deviation  in  the  grades  due  to  the  personal 
equation  involved  in  grading  must  therefore  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  grrade  data  represented  in  this  work, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  this  variable  in  interpreting 
the  results. 

TENDERNESS  MEASUREMENTS  ON  RAW  PEAS  IN 
RELATION  TO  QUALITY  OF  CANNED  SAMPLES 

The  reliability  of  the  Tenderometer  in  grading  peas  as  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  canning  factory  was  investigated  in  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  in  which  the  machine  was  used  to  measure 
the  tenderness  of  the  raw  peas  following  which  the  commercial 
grade  and  alcohol-insoluble  solids  content  of  the  canned  product 
were  determined.  The  peas  were  taken  from  the  regular  stocks 
as  received  at  the  various  plants  in  which  the  experiments  were 
conducted,  the  samples  being  selected  to  represent  as  wide  a 
range  in  maturity  as  possible. 

The  results  of  these  studies  on  the  relation  of  Tenderometer 
reading  for  the  raw  peas  to  the  commercial  grade  and  alcohol- 
insoluble  solids  content  of  the  canned  samples  are  presented 
graphically  in  figures  4  to  11,  inclusive. 

The  results  show  a  significant  correlation  between  the  Ten¬ 
derometer  reading  on  the  raw  peas  and  the  commercial  grade 
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of  the  canned  product.  Although  some  of  the  values  deviate 
considerably,  this  deviation  was  undoubtedly  due  to  variations 
in  canning  procedure  and  to  personal  error  involved  in  grading. 
For  example,  variations  in  canning  procedure  such  as  ditferences 
in  the  time  of  holding  the  peas  before  canning,  differences  in 
the  hardness  of  water  used  in  washing,  blanching  and  brining 
the  peas,  or  differences  in  other  factors  involved  in  the  various 
canning  operations,  would  obviously  be  reflected  in  the  quality 
of  the  finished  product.  This  would,  of  course,  affect  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Tenderometer  reading  and  the  commercial 
grade.  Similarly,  error  in  grading  the  canned  samples  would 
also  affect  this  relationship.  From  these  considerations  we 
would  not  expect  to  find  a  perfect  correlation  between  the 
Tenderometer  reading  on  the  raw  peas  and  the  commercial  grade 
of  the  canned  samples  unless  the  canning  procedure  was 
identical  in  all  cases,  and  the  finished  samples  were  graded  with¬ 
out  error;  an  ideal  condition  which  obviously  did  not  prevail  in 
the  present  work.  Notwithstanding  the  effects  of  variations  in 
canning  procedure,  and  the  personal  equation  involved  in 
grading  the  canned  samples,  a  fairly  close  relationship  exists 
between  the  commercial  grades  of  the  canned  samples  and  the 
Tenderometer  readings  on  the  raw  stock  from  which  they  were 
packed. 

That  the  variation  in  the  commercial  grades  observed  in  some 
instances  was,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  personal  equation  in¬ 
volved  in  grading  the  canned  samples,  is  further  indicated  by 
the  closer  agreement  between  the  tenderometer  readings  and 
alcohol-insoluble  solids  values.  The  alcohol-insoluble  solids  data 
obtained  in  these  studies  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  in  that 
this  property  in  peas,  as  shown  by  Kertesz  (2),  is  a  dependable 
index  of  the  relative  maturity  against  which  the  reliability  of 
the  tenderometer  may  be  measured.  Since  the  alcohol-insoluble 
solids  content  of  peas  is  not  affected  to  any  appreciable  extent 
by  the  normal  variations  in  canning  procedure,  and  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  personal  equation  involved  in  grading,  it  follows 
that  the  high  correlation  between  the  values  for  this  factor  and 
those  for  tenderness  is  truly  indicative  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  tenderometer  evaluates  the  relative  maturity  of  the 
raw  peas.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  values 
obtained  for  the  tenderometer  readings  and  the  alcohol-insoluble 
solids  plotted  against  the  commercial  grades;  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  plotted  values  being  almost  identical  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  The  high  correlation  between  the  tenderometer  reading 
on  the  raw  peas  and  the  alcohol-insoluble  solids  content  of  the 
canned  samples  was  further  shown  by  data  obtained.  This  data 
is  of  particular  interest  in  that  it  shows  not  only  the  high 
correlation  between  tenderometer  readings  and  alcohol-insoluble 
solids,  but  that  this  relationship  is  independent  of  the  sieve  sizes. 

In  general,  these  data  show  a  remarkably  high  correlation 
between  the  tenderometer  reading  on  the  raw  peas  and  the 
alcohol-insoluble  solids  content  of  the  canned  samples.  In  fact, 
with  peas  of  a  given  variety  and  grown  under  given  conditions, 
this  relationship  is  such  that  the  alcohol-insoluble  solids  content 
of  the  canned  product  may  be  predicted  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  from  the  tenderometer  reading  on  the  raw  stock ;  a  fact 
which  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  pea-canning  industry  in 
view  of  the  importance  given  to  this  factor  in  differentiating 
between  standard  and  substandard  peas  in  the  official  grade 
standards. 

EFFECT  OF  COMPONENT  SIEVE  SIZES  IN  POD-RUN 
SAMPLES  ON  TENDEROMETER  MEASUREMENTS 

In  its  simplest  aspects,  the  problem  of  grading  peas  for 
quality  involves  a  consideration  of  both  the  tenderness  and  the 
proportion  of  the  various  sieve  sizes  composing  the  raw  stock 
as  it  is  received  at  the  canning  factory.  Tenderness  is,  as 
already  explained,  a  reliable  measure  of  quality  in  the  raw 
peas,  while  size  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  market  price  of 
the  canned  product. 

The  use  of  the  tenderometer  in  measuring  both  the  tenderness 
factor  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  component  sieve  sizes 
in  pod-run  samples  of  four  different  varieties  of  peas  shows 

*  Kertesz,  Z.  I.  The  Chemical  Determination  of  the  Quality  of  Canned  Peas. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Technical  Bulletin  No.  233.  1936. 
New  Objective  Method  to  Determine  Maturity  of  Canned  Peas.  Food  Indus¬ 
tries,  Vol.  6.  pp.  168-170.  1934. 


that  the  tenderometer  reading  on  the  pod-run  samples  is  a 
measure  of  not  only  the  tenderness  of  the  component  sieve  sizes, 
but  also  of  the  proportion  of  the  sizes  in  the  samples.  The 
calculated  values  were  computed  from  the  percentage  and  ten¬ 
derometer  data  for  the  component  sieve  sizes,  and  although  they 
deviate  somewhat  from  those  which  were  actually  determined  on 
the  pod-run  samples,  the  magnitude  of  the  deviation  is  perhaps 
within  the  experimental  error  involved  in  sampling. 

From  these  data  as  well  as  from  similar  data  which  will  be 
presented  later,  it  is  evident  that  tenderness  measurements  may 
be  made  on  either  graded  or  ungraded  samples,  depending  on 
whether  it  is  desired  to  evaluate  the  general  quality  of  the 
pod-run  peas  as  received  at  the  canning  factory,  or  whether  it 
is  desired  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  individual  sieve  sizes 
composing  the  raw  stock.  With  composite  or  pod-run  samples, 
the  tenderometer  measures  the  combined  effects  of  both  the 
tenderness  and  the  proportion  of  the  component  sieve  sizes  in 
the  sample.  For  instance,  if  the  sample  contains  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  small  tender  peas  it  will  show  a  low  reading,  and  if  it 
contains  a  preponderance  of  large  or  tough  peas,  it  will  show  a 
high  reading.  The  tenderometer  reading  on  the  composite 
sample  is  therefore  indicative  in  a  general  way  at  least,  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  peas  present  in  the  greatest  proportion,  the 
effect  of  the  proportionality  factor  being  determined  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  difference  in  the  tenderness  of  the  various  sizes 
composing  the  sample.  The  tenderness  of  any  particular  sieve 
size  can,  of  course,  be  predicted  only  as  an  approximation  from 
the  tenderometer  reading  on  the  composite  sample.  Obviously, 
if  it  is  desired  to  know  the  exact  tenderness  of  any  one  sieve 
size,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  tenderometer  measurement 
on  the  graded  sample. 

EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  TENDEROMETER 
MEASUREMENTS 

Since  the  temperature  of  peas  as  received  at  the  canning 
factory  may  vary  widely  according  to  climatic  conditions  and 
the  method  of  handling,  it  seemed  advisable  to  investigate  the 
influence  of  this  factor  on  the  Tenderometer  measurement  in 
order  to  determine  its  significance  in  the  practical  operation  of 
the  machine  under  commercial  conditions. 

Two  experiments  were  carried  out  with  raw  peas  and  one 
with  canned  peas.  In  one  of  the  experiments  with  raw  peas 
the  temperature  was  controlled  by  immersing  the  peas  directly 
in  water  at  various  temperatures,  and  in  the  other  the  peas 
were  brought  to  the  desired  temperature  without  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  water.  The  canned  samples  were  tempered  by  im¬ 
mersing  the  cans  in  a  water  bath  at  the  desired  temperature. 
The  results  show  that  the  Tenderometer  readings  for  both  the 
raw  and  the  canned  peas  decreased  significantly  with  increasing 
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temperature,  hence  in  cases  of  extreme  temperature  variations 
a  correction  should  perhaps  be  applied.  A  comparison  of  data 
for  the  Alaska  variety  shows  that  the  samples  which  were 
tempered  by  immersion  in  water  were  significantly  tougher  than 
those  which  were  tempered  in  air;  the  difference  in  shearing  re¬ 
sistance  being  approximately  20  pounds  per  square  inch.  This 
increased  toughness  was  apparently  caused  by  the  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts  contained  in  the  water,  the  total  hardness  of 
which  was  340  parts  per  million. 

EFFECT  OF  HOLDING  PEAS  AFTER  HARVESTING  ON 
TENDERNESS,  COMMERCIAL  GRADE  AND  ALCOHOL- 
INSOLUBLE  SOLIDS  CONTENT  OF  CANNED  SAMPLES 

Closely  associated  with  the  temperature  effect  discussed  above 
are  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  peas  during  the  holding 
period  which  elapses  between  harvesting  and  canning.  The 
time  of  holding  the  peas  either  in  the  vines  after  harvesting,  or 
in  the  lug  boxes  at  the  viner  station  or  factory,  will  vary  widely 
w'ith  field  and  factory  operations. 

The  effects  of  the  holding  period  may  be  reflected  to  different 
degrees  in  the  raw  peas  and  in  the  canned  product,  hence  it 
would  be  expected  to  affect  the  results  obtained  with  the  Ten- 
derometer.  The  results  of  studies  on  the  effect  of  holding  the 
peas  in  the  vines  after  harvesting  on  the  tenderness,  commercial 
grade  and  alcohol-insoluble  solids  content  of  the  canned  product 
were  obtained  on  peas  from  the  same  load,  one-half  of  which 
was  vined  immediately  after  harvesting,  and  the  other  vined 
after  holding  over  night.  The  peas  which  were  held  in  the 
vine  were  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  viner  shed  to  a  depth 
of  approximately  6  inches  at  5:00  P.  M.  one  day  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  10:00  A.  M.  the  following  day.  The  ensuing  night 
happened  to  be  unusually  cool  for  the  season,  hence  the  effect 
observed  in  this  experiment  was  perhaps  not  as  marked  as  it 
would  have  been  under  normal  warm  weather  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  peas  which  were  held  in  the  vines  over  night  had 
deteriorated  significantly  in  quality  as  indicated  by  higher 
Tenderometer  readings  on  both  the  raw  and  canned  peas,  and 
lower  commercial  grades  and  higher  alcohol-insoluble  solids 
contents  for  the  canned  samples.  The  difference  in  the  values 
increased  consistently  with  increasing  sieve  size,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Tenderometer  readings  on  the  canned  samples,  and 
this  decreased  with  increasing  size.  This  anomalous  behavior 
of  the  Tenderometer  when  applied  to  canned  peas  has  been 
observed  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  it  is  apparently  explained 
by  the  starchiness  or  mealiness  factor  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  maturing  process. 

The  peas  which  were  held  in  the  lug  boxes  prior  to  canning 
became  progressively  tougher,  and  this  increase  in  toughness 
was  reflected  even  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  canned  product. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  TENDEROMETER  IN  GRADING 
CANNED  PEAS 

While  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Tenderometer 
will  measure  tenderness  of  peas  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
defined  it  as  resistance  to  shearing,  the  use  of  this  machine  in 
grading  canned  peas  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  cooking 
process  results  in  breaking  up  the  very  mature  peas  to  a  greater 
degree  than  it  does  immature  peas.  It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
that  tough  starchy  peas  may  cook  up  and  become  quite  soft 
insofar  as  mechanical  resistance  to  shearing  is  concerned,  but 
that  they  will  be  mealy,  produce  a  cloudy  liquor,  and  possess 
other  properties  which  are  characteristic  of  mature  peas.  The 
tenderness  factor  as  measured  by  the  Tenderometer  is,  therefore, 
not  a  reliable  index  of  quality  of  the  canned  product,  particularly 
if  applied  to  excessively  mature  or  starchy  peas. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  Tenderometer  readings  on 
the  raw  stock  and  on  canned  samples  of  peas  representing  the 
normal  range  in  maturity,  the  data  for  two  varieties  were 
obtained.  Allowing  for  the  personal  equation  in  grading  it  was 
observed  that  the  Tenderometer  readings  on  the  raw  peas  are 
a  very  good  measure  of  the  commercial  grade  of  the  canned 
product,  but  that  the  readings  on  the  peas  after  canning  show 
a  consistent  relationship  to  the  commercial  grade  only  in  the 
upper  grade  range;  the  excessively  mature  samples  showing 
lower  values  than  those  of  intermediate  maturity. 


Aside  from  this  anomalous  behavior  of  excessively  mature 
peas,  the  tenderness  of  the  canned  product  is  also  affected  by 
such  factors  as  the  hardness  of  the  water  used  in  the  canning 
operations,  and  by  variations  in  the  thermal  process.  An  ex¬ 
periment  was  conducted  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  latter, 
measuring  the  tenderness  of  canned  samples  which  were  pro¬ 
cessed  for  various  periods  of  time  at  240°  F.  and  250°  F.  The 
results  of  this  experiment  show  that  the  Tenderometer  readings 
on  the  canned  peas  decreased  significantly  with  increasing  time 
of  process,  the  effort  being  very  marked  in  those  samples 
processed  at  250°  F.  Two  of  the  samples  processed  at  this 
temperature  were  given  an  excessive  cook  through  an  error  in 
the  processing  schedule.  However,  the  curve  joining  these  two 
values  with  those  in  the  normal  processing  range  was  interpo¬ 
lated  and  shows  that  the  Tenderometer  reading  decreased  rapidly 
and  approached  a  constant  value  as  the  time  of  processing  was 
increased. 

While  there  is  a  general  relationship  between  the  Tendero¬ 
meter  reading  of  the  canned  peas  and  that  of  the  raw  stock, 
this  relationship  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  close  to  justify  the 
use  of  the  machine  in  grading  the  canned  product  without  proper 
consideration  for  its  limitations  in  this  respect. 

TENDEROMETER  VERSUS  SAMPLE  GRADER  IN  THE 
EVALUATION  OF  QUALITY  OF  RAW  PEAS  AS 
RECEIVED  AT  CANNING  FACTORY 

Since  the  sieve-size  method  of  grading  is  perhaps  more  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  the  pea  canning  industry  than  any  other  method 
it  seemed  of  interest  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  with  those  obtained  with  the  Tenderometer.  For  this 
comparison  Tenderometer  readings  were  obtained  on  767  loads 
of  peas  as  they  were  received  at  the  canning  factory.  The 
percentage  of  the  various  sieve  sizes  composing  the  pod-run 
samples  were  also  obtained  by  the  usual  sample  grader  method. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  data  obtained  it  is  evident  that 
samples  of  peas  having  the  same  percentage  of  small  sizes  varied 
widely  in  tenderness.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  Admiral 
variety  in  which  samples  containing  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  Is,  2s,  and  3s  showed  Tenderometer  readings  ranging  from 
84  to  196.  In  other  words,  all  of  the  samples  having  the  same 
proportion  of  the  various  sieve  sizes  would  be  considered  as 
being  of  equal  quality  according  to  sieve-size  method  of  grading 
notwithstanding  the  very  obvious  fact  that  some  of  the  samples 
were  more  than  twice  as  tough  as  others  as  shown  by  the 
Tenderometer.  The  results  of  these  studies  confirm  those  of 
the  experiments  described  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  paper 
in  showing  that  the  Tenderometer  measures  the  combined  effect 
of  the  proportion  and  tenderness  of  the  component  sieve  sizes 
in  a  composite  or  pod-run  sample;  and  that  the  tenderness  value 
obtained  by  it  is  a  more  accurate  and  complete  measure  of 
quality  in  raw  peas  than  can  be  obtained  with  the  sieve  size 
method  of  grading. 

SUMMARY 

The  practical  application  of  the  Tenderometer  in  grading 
peas  has  been  experimentally  investigated  in  commercial  canning 
factories  in  the  principal  pea-growing  sections  of  the  country. 

The  results  obtained  in  these  studies  show  a  high  correlation 
between  the  Tenderometer  readings  on  the  raw  peas  and  the 
commercial  grade  and  alcohol-insoluble  solids  content  of  the 
canned  product.  The  machine,  which  is  completely  automatic 
in  operation  may  therefore  be  used  advantageously  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  raw  peas  as  received  at  the  canning 
factory.  It  was,  however,  found  unsatisfactory  in  grading 
canned  peas. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  SWEET  CORN  TRIALS— 1937 

By  Prof.  N.  P.  Neal 

Agronomy  and  Genetics,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture 

|N  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  sweet  corn  in 
I  Wisconsin  during  recent  years,  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
decided  to  continue  experimental  work  with  this  crop  that  was 
temporarily  dropped  in  1931  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
This  has  been  rendered  possible  by  a  special  legislative  appropri¬ 
ation  for  canning  crops  research  made  available  by  the  1937 
Legislature.  Though  the  sum  appropriated  at  this  time  is  small 
and  insufficient  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  thorough-going 
program  in  sweot  corn  breeding  and  testing,  it  is  hoped  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  such  a  program  which  will  merit  more 
adequate  support  in  the  future.  The  extent  to  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  promote  research  with  canning  crops  in  general,  and 
with  sweet  corn  breeding  in  particular,  will  depend  most  largely 
upon  the  support  and  cooperation  forthcoming  from  a  canning 
industry  organized  and  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  testing  of  new  strains  of  better  yielding  capacity  and 
better  quality. 

The  work  that  it  was  possible  to  undertake  this  past  season, 
involved  a  series  of  trials  which  were  largely  in  the  nature  of 
demonstration  trials.  Because  of  financial  reasons,  even  these 
could  not  have  been  conducted  if  the  assistance  of  the  Columbus 
Foods  Corporation,  Columbus,  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  Research 
Department  of  the  American  Can  Company,  Maywood,  Illinois, 
had  not  been  given  in  generous  measure.  The  1937  trials  were 
designed  to  seek  information  on  the  following  phases : 

I.  To  determine  the  relative  yielding  capacities,  and  quality 
in  the  can,  of  a  selected  group  of  hybrid  strains  of  sweet  corn 
currently  commercially  available. 

II.  To  obtain  a  preliminary  evaluation  for  Wisconsin  condi¬ 
tions,  of  a  large  number  of  experimental  hybrids  now  in  the 
course  of  development,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  may  merit 
inclusion  in  future  canning  trials. 

III.  To  secure  information  concerning  the  dependability  of 
hybrid  seed  stocks  offered  to  the  canners  for  1937  planting. 

IV.  To  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  accurate  grading  of 
hybrid  sweet  corn  seed  into  lots  of  different  seed  sizes. 

1.  The  Canning — The  canning  trial  was  a  cooperative  one 
between  the  Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  the  American  Can 
Company,  and  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture.  The  plots 
were  located  on  the  farm  of  the  Columbus  Foods  Corporation, 
and  the  processing  was  done  by  the  technicians  of  the  American 
Can  Company  in  the  plant  of  the  Columbus  Foods  Corporation. 

Twelve  strains  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  trial,  based 
on  their  commercial  availability  and  upon  past  experience  with 
them  as  to  their  likelihood  for  adaptation  to  Wisconsin  condi¬ 
tions.  There  were  seven  yellow  strains  and  five  white  strains, 
including  the  standard  open-pollinated  Golden  Bantam  and 
Country  Gentleman  as  the  respective  checks  for  standards  of 
comparison.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  select  strains  which 
would  give  a  spread  of  maturity.  The  strains  were  as  follows: 

A.  Yellow:  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Minhybrid  201,  Kings- 
crost  E5,  Top-Cross  Sunshine  (Tendergold),  Top-Cross  Maine 
Bantam,  Indigold  (Purdue  14x51),  and  Golden  Bantam. 

B.  White:  Illinois  Country  Gentleman  (8x6),  Illinois 
Narrow-Grain  Evergreen  (14x13),  Top-Cross  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  Top-Cross  Narrow-Grain  Evergreen,  and  Country 
Gentleman. 

Plot  procedure : 

Size  of  plots — (6x38)  hills,  3  feet  spacing. 

Four  replications  of  each  strain  with  random  distribution. 
Yellow  strains  planted  3  kernels  per  hill;  white  strains  2 
kernels  per  hill. 

All  plots  planted  May  31st,  1937. 

H arves  ting  procedure : 

In  order  to  determine  the  optimum  time  for  harvesting  each 
strain,  three  separate  harvestings  from  each  replicate  were  made 
as  follows : 

First  harvest,  two  days  previous  to  the  estimated  optimum 
maturity. 

Second  harvest,  at  the  estimated  optimum  maturity. 

Third  harvest,  two  days  later  than  the  second  harvest. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

BALANCE  SHEET 
As  at  December  31,  1937 

CASH  ASSETS 


Cash  in  Banks 

$1,557,932.34 

U.  S.  Government  Securities 

Accrued  Interest  on  U.  S.  Government 

2,275,000.00 

Securities 

16,.583.06 

Expense  and  Guarantee  Fund  Outstanding  291,008.08 

Salvage  Estimated 

17,444.21 

Total 

$4,157,967.69 

LIABILITIES 

Unadjusted  Losses  —  Estimated 

$  6,960.00 

Reserve  for  Taxes 

26,619.62 

Reserve  for  Excess  Insurance  Premium 

16,790.93 

Reserve  for  Expenses 

Expense  and  Guarantee  Fund 

1,170.83 

Credits  Outstanding 

57,794.62 

Expense  and  Guarantee  Fund 

Unearned  $1,119,464.29 

Reserve  Fund  535,074.00 

Surplus  Reserve  1,380,725.12 

Surplus  (Savings  Year  1937) 

$1,016,995.76 
Less:  Savings  re¬ 
turned  during 

year  3,627.48  1,013,368.28 


Total  Reserves  and  Surplus 
Total 


4,048,631.69 


$4,157,967.69 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INCORPORATED 

A  t  torney~in~Fact 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Our  31st  year  of  insurance  service  to  the 
Canning  Industry 
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On  account  of  the  extremely  hot  weather  prevailing  during  the 
canning  period,  the  above  procedure  was  varied  in  some  in¬ 
stances  so  that  only  one  day  elapsed  between  successive  har¬ 
vestings;  otherwise  the  corn  was  snapped  according  to  schedule. 
The  corn  was  ordered  in  throughout  by  Mr.  W.  Evans  of  the 
Columbus  Foods  Corporation  and  processed  by  Messrs.  W.  D. 
Cobb  and  O.  G.  Braun  of  the  American  Can  Company. 

Seasonal  Conditions:  Planting  of  the  trial  was  delayed  until 
May  31st  because  of  excessive  rainfall.  Thereafter  all  plots 
made  excellent  progress  throughout  June  and  July.  A  continued 
hot,  dry  period  of  six  weeks  extending  through  the  canning 
period  occasioned  considerable  damage  and  adversely  affected 
the  total  yield  and  the  quality  of  the  pack.  These  circumstances 
provided,  however,  an  excellent  opportunity  for  evaluating  the 
various  strains  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  unfavorable  conditions  such  as  those  experienced  this  year. 

Packing  Procedure:  Percentage  grades  were  obtained  on 
each  individual  harvest  of  all  strains.  Husking  was  done  on  a 
Peerless  husker,  loaned  by  the  Sprague-Sells  Corporation, 
Hoopeston,  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  this  canning  trial.  Upon 
completion  of  husking,  the  ears  were  sorted  and  weighed  for 
either  whole  grain  or  cream  style  pack,  depending  upon  the 
maturity  of  the  corn.  The  corn  selected  for  the  whole  grain 
pack  was  cut  by  a  Sprague-Sells  cutter,  also  specially  loaned 
by  the  Sprague-Sells  Corporation. 

Washing  of  the  cut  corn  was  mostly  done  by  hand,  using  the 
flotation  method.  The  corn  was  filled  into  No.  2  cans  by  hand 
with  an  average  fill-in  weight  of  13  ounces.  The  corn  was 
brined  with  near  boiling  brine  consisting  of  11.4  pounds  of  salt 
and  30.0  pounds  of  sugar  per  100  gallons  of  water,  exhausted 
for  approximately  six  minutes  to  obtain  a  closing  temperature 
of  ISO'-lOO”  F.  and  closed  with  a  Canco  No.  400  closing  ma¬ 
chine.  The  sealed  cans  were  processed  for  50  minutes  at  240°  F. 
followed  by  thorough  cooling. 

Grading  of  the  canned  product:  Three  separate  grading  ex¬ 
aminations  were  made  of  the  corn  samples  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  Columbus  Foods  Corporation  plant  at  Columbus, 
Wisconsin,  by  seven  qualified  individuals  representing  four  dif¬ 
ferent  canning  companies  and  the  American  Can  Company.  • 

2.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  three  members  of  the 
Foods  Section  of  the  Home  Economics  Department. 

3.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  Messrs.  Lee  Dingee  and 
John  Albright  of  the  Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  and  Mr. 
John  Felsher,  buyer  for  Simon  Brothers  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company,  Madison. 

At  each  examination  the  samples  were  presented  under  code 
and  each  individual  evaluated  the  various  samples  independently. 
The  grades  given  each  sample  were  remarkably  consistent. 
Although  the  grades  for  any  one  sample  sometimes  varied  among 
the  different  graders,  the  individual  graders  who  varied  from 
the  majority  were  either  consistently  lower  graders  or  con¬ 
sistently  higher  graders.  In  other  words,  the  relative  placing 
of  the  various  strains  was  generally  quite  consistent.  The  final 
grades  presented  in  this  report  represent  the  consensus  of 
opinion  as  expressed  by  the  various  graders  in  the  separate 
examinations. 

Results:  The  agronomic  data,  consisting  of  observations  on 
the  quality  of  stover,  incidence  of  disease,  reaction  to  drought, 
uniformity  of  growth  and  maturity  at  canning  stage  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  table  1. 

The  yield  data,  both  of  snapped  corn  and  of  the  processed 
corn  for  each  strain  are  presented  in  table  2.  The  yield  of 
whole  grain  corn  in  cases  per  acre  was  calculated  from  the 
actual  canning  data  of  the  trials.  The  corn  not  selected  for 
whole  grain  pack  was  weighed  separately  for  cream  style  pro¬ 
cessing  but  was  not  so  packed  in  these  trials.  The  yield  in 
cases  per  acre  of  cream  style  pack  was  obtained  by  calculation 
and  should  be  regarded  as  only  approximate  figures.  The  total 
yield  in  cases  per  acre  was  obtained  by  a  summation  of  the 
whole  grain  and  cream  style  packs. 

The  grading  record  of  the  whole  grain  pack  is  also  presented 
in  table  2. 

Discussion:  Considering  that  the  results  presented  above 
represent  only  one  season’s  data,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
make  any  definite  and  final  recommendations  concerning  these 
strains,  more  especially  as  the  seasonal  conditions  that  prevailed 


for  the  trial  were  notably  unfavorable.  It  is  emphasized  that 
these  1937  results  must  be  considered  only  as  a  progress  report 
to  be  supplemented  by  future  experimentation.  Under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  always  unwise  to  draw  definite  conclusions 
from  only  one  season’s  data.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  permissable 
to  make  the  following  comments;  with  the  strict  injunction  that 
they  refer  only  to  this  one  trial  and  under  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it  in  1937. 

(1)  It  is  evident  that  good  adapted  hybrid  strains  of  sweet 
corn  outyield  open-pollinated  strains,  both  in  fodder  and  in  the 
quantity  of  corn  packed. 

(2)  The  quality  of  the  processed  corn  from  a  good  hybrid 
strain  is  superior  to  that  of  the  open-pollinated  varieties,  largely 
because  of  the  greater  uniformity  of  maturity. 

(3)  That  there  are  marked  differences  both  in  yield  and 
quality  between  individual  hybrid  strains,  suggesting  the  im¬ 
portance  of  trials  of  this  kind  so  that  new  strains  are  evaluated 
before  they  are  put  into  any  considerable  commercial  use.  With 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  new  hybrid  strains  now 
being  developed  by  Experiment  Stations  and  seed  companies, 
this  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  and  urgent  importance  to  the 
canning  industry. 

(4)  By  and  large  Top-Cross  hybrids  are  not  as  desirable 
as  the  true  hybrids  obtained  by  crossing  selected  and  tested 
inbred  lines.  Top-Cross  hybrids  are  not  as  uniform  in  growth 
or  maturity  as  are  genuine  hybrids,  and  it  is  therefore  more 
difficult  to  pack  a  superior  product  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  lack  of  uniformity  may  be  an  actual  advantage  in 
some  seasons,  when  extremely  unfavorable  conditions  prevail. 
By  virtue  of  its  extreme  uniformity,  a  hybrid  strain  may  be 
hit  by  a  dry,  hot  spell  during  the  pollination  period  and 
occasionally  actually  yield  less  than  either  a  top-cross  hybrid 
or  an  open-pollinated  variety  in  which  there  is  a  wider  spread 
of  pollination. 

(5)  In  order  to  spread  the  packing  season  there  is  an 
apparent  need  for  high  yielding  hybrid  strains  of  yellow  corn 
that  are  earlier  than  those  of  the  Golden  Cross  type  which  arc 
now  widely  used  in  Wisconsin. 

(6)  While  yellow  sweet  corn  is  currently  in  greater  favor 
than  the  white  types  in  Wisconsin,  there  is  still  a  considerable 
acreage  of  white  sweet  corn  grown.  It  would  seem  that  white 
hybrid  strains  that  are  adapted  to  Wisconsin  conditions  are  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  There  is  therefore  need  for  the  development 
of  such  strains,  especially  as  regards  the  Country  Gentleman 
type. 

Acknowledgement:  The  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture 
desires  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the  following  firms  and 
individuals  for  their  assistance  and  cooperation  in  the  conduct 
of  the  canning  trial. 

Messrs.  F.  A.  Stare,  John  Albright,  W.  Evans,  and  Lee 
Dingee  of  the  Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  Columbus,  Wisconsin. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Geise,  W.  D.  Cobb  and  O.  G.  Braun  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Department,  American  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Neal  Sells  of  the  Sprague-Sells  Corporation,  Hoopeston, 
Illinois,  for  the  loan  of  husking  and  cutting  machines  specially 
for  these  trials. 

Messrs.  F.  L.  Winter  (Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.),  C.  A. 
Bush  (Northrup,  King  and  Company),  C.  J.  Redfern  (Vaughan’s 
Seed  Store),  Dr.  G.  M.  Smith  (Purdue  Experiment  Station  and 
U.  S.  D.  A.),  and  Dr.  I.  J.  Johnson  (Minnesota  Experiment 
Station)  for  supplying  the  seed  used  in  the  trial. 

II.  'Trials  to  obtain  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  a  number  of 
experimental  hybrid  strains  to  determine  which  may  merit  in¬ 
clusion  in  future  canning  trials. 

Seventy  strains  obtained  from  several  Experiment  Stations 
and  seed  companies  were  grown  in  small  plots  and  evaluated  at 
maturity.  Both  yellow  and  white  types  were  included.  There 
was  a  wide  range  of  types  and  maturities.  Some  few  were 
developed  with  the  whole-ear  pack  in  mind,  while  others  were  of 
the  approximate  maturity  of  Golden  Bantam  and  designed  to 
be  ready  for  packing  earlier  than  some  of  the  hybrids  now  in 
wide  commercial  use. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  this  trial  in  detail  but  merely 
to  state  that  a  few  new  strains  were  discovered  which  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  merit  inclusion  in  future  canning  trials.  Only  a  few 
of  the  strains  observed  in  this  trial  are  in  commercial  production. 
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The  majority  were  definitely  of  an  experimental  nature  in  the 
course  of  development.  On  the  basis  of  agronomic  data  obtained 
from  an  observation  trial  of  this  nature,  many  were  shown  to 
possess  only  limited,  or  no  adaptation  to  Wisconsin  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  1937. 

This  trial  was  of  definite  value  in  permitting  a  preliminary 
evaluation  of  a  large  number  of  new  strains  which  may  or  may 
not  be  of  use  to  Wisconsin  canners.  With  the  large  number  of 
hybrid  strains  of  sweet  corn  being  developed,  both  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  commercial  seed  companies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  all  new  strains  be 
thoroughly  tested  before  being  put  into  commercial  use  in 
Wisconsin. 

III.  Trials  to  secure  information  concerning  the  dependability 
of  hybrid  seed  stocks  supplied  to  Wisconsin  canners  for  1937 
planting. 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  good  and  adapted  hybrid 
strains  are  superior  to  open-pollinated  varieties.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  hybrid  seed  is,  however,  vastly  different  from  that  of  the 
latter  and  is  distinctly  of  a  technical  nature.  There  are  many 
opportunities  in  its  production  for  careless  or  improper  pro¬ 
cedures  to  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  seed  produced  and 
the  i-esulting  crop  grown  from  it. 

The  production  of  dependable  hybrid  seed  which  is  true  to 
name  and  type  calls  for  the  greatest  care  in  the  maintenance 
and  production  of  the  inbred  lines  which  constitute  the  parent 
stocks  of  hybrid  corn,  as  well  as  in  their  crossing  to  produce 
hybrid  seed.  In  either  case  there  is  need  for  isolation  of  these 
procedures  from  all  other  corn  which  flowers  approximately  at 
the  same  time. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  production  of  sweet 
corn  seed,  whether  hybrid  or  otherwise,  is  the  processing  of  the 
seed,  which  includes  its  harvesting  and  drying.  There  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  seed  should  be  harvested  and  dried  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  it  reaches  maturity.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  other  things  being  equal,  artificial  drying  in 
specially  constructed  hot  air  driers  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method  for  obtaining  high  quality  seed.  Slow  drying  usually 
results  in  a  high  incidence  of  diseased  seed  which  is  frequently 
not  obvious  until  the  seed  is  germinating  when  either  early,  or 
late,  seedling  blights  begin  to  take  their  toll  on  the  stand  in 
the  field. 

With  a  view  to  determining  the  dependability  of  hybrid  seed 
stocks  supplied  to  canners  in  1937,  invitations  were  made  to  all 
Wisconsin  canners  to  submit  samples  from  their  seedsman’s 
deliveries  together  with  information  as  to  the  germination 
claimed  for  the  seed.  Sixteen  canners  sent  in  fifty  samples. 
Germination  tests,  both  with  and  without  seed  treatment,  were 
made  prior  to  planting.  Subsequently  each  sample  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  field  planting. 

The  results  of  this  trial  are  very  illuminating.  In  the  first 
place,  many  canners  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not  submit 
information,  concerning  thfe  germination  of  the  seed  they  had 
purchased.  Some  of  these  samples  germinated  less  than  80  per 
cent.  The  price  paid  for  such  seed  was  as  high  as  that  paid 
for  seed  germinating  90  per  cent  or  better.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  canners  insist  on  knowing  the  germination 
of  seed  that  they  contemplate  buying. 

Secondly,  some  samples,  even  with  repeated  tests,  had  a  lower 
average  percentage  germination  than  was  claimed  for  it.  Many 
samples  were  highly  infected  with  superficial  disease  organisms, 
indicating  the  desirability  of  seed  disinfection.  Some  samples 
were  so  obviously  diseased  as  to  suggest  inferior  curing  pro¬ 
cedures.  Field  inspections  of  one  canner’s  plantings  disclosed 
reduced  stands  varying  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  Subsequent 
tests  showed  the  seed  to  have  satisfactory  germination,  but  with 
a  high  incidence  of  disease  producing  organisms  present  which 
would  later  cause  seedling  blight  and  reduce  the  stands  as 
noted.  Treatnient  of  such  seed  with  a  reliable  seed  disinfectant 
would  have  largely  prevented  this  situation. 

The  fifty  samples  submitted  represented  eight  different  seed 
companies.  It  was  disconcerting  to  observe  the  wide  range  of 
types  claimed  to  be  the  same  variety,  such  as  Golden  Cross 
Bantam,  for  instance.  A  portion  of  these  differences  may  be 
legitimately  ascribed  to  variations  in  the  type  of  inbred  parents 


being  used.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  an  inbred  line  of  corn 
nfiay,  by  continued  selection  in  a  different  environment,  change 
somewhat  in  character,  and  thus  alter  the  character  of  the 
resulting  hybrid  into  which  it  enters.  This  type  of  change  may 
result  with  any  inbred  line  when  taken  into  a  territory  differing 
from  that  in  which  it  was  developed.  To  some  extent,  therefore, 
such  a  situation  may  explain  the  slight  differences  in  type  be¬ 
tween  one  seedsman’s  Golden  Cross  as  compared  to  another’s. 

There  was  sufficient  evidence,  however,  in  the  1937  plantings 
to  indicate  that  the  above  was  the  least  important  consideration 
in  accounting  for  the  range  of  types  in  such  a  strain  as  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  It  is  irrefutable  that  a  proportion  of  the  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  seed  sold  to  Wisconsin  canners  in  1937  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  parent  stocks  that  were  substantially  impure,  or 
else  were  produced  under  conditions  not  as  rigpd  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  dependable  hybrid  seed  demands.  Such  circumstances 
are  most  unfortunate  in  that  unless  reliable  hybrid  seed  is  used, 
much  of  the  benefit  that  accrues  from  its  use  is  lost.  In  at  least 
one  instance,  the  canner  would  have  been  better  off  had  he  used 
an  open-pollinated  variety  instead  of  the  so-called  hybrid  which 
in  all  good  faith  he  planted.  It  is  recognized  that  seedsmen  are 
no  less  human  than  canners,  and  are  therefore  as  liable  to  make 
unintentional  mistakes.  Perhaps  to  such  a  circumstance  may  be 
ascribed  the  case  just  cited.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  in¬ 
appropriate  to  state  at  this  time  that  the  trials  this  past  season 
indicate  the  necessity  for  seedsmen  who  are  producing  hybrid 
sweet  corn  seed  to  tread  a  straighter  and  narrower  path  than 
some  are  evidently  now  doing.  It  is  only  fair  to  conclude  these 
remarks  with  the  statement  that  some  seedsmen  are  doing  a 
thoroughly  dependable  job  of  hybrid  seed  production  and  war¬ 
rant  the  good  will  and  the  orders  of  the  discriminating  canners. 

These  tests  further  indicate  that  canners  would  be  well  advised 
to  disinfect  all  sweet  corn  seed  before  planting.  This  can  be 
done  with  little  difficulty  and  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  It  is 
a  good  insurance  in  affording  a  measure  of  protection  to  seed 
that  is  contaminated  with  disease  organisms.  Seed  treatment 
will  not  restore  life  to  seed  which  is  already  dead,  nor  will  it  be 
of  value  in  all  seasons.  There  are  some  seasons,  and  the  Wis¬ 
consin  spring  of  1937  was  a  good  example,  in  which  even  disease- 
free  seed  would  have  benefitted  from  treatment  with  a  reliable 
seed  disinfectant.  The  disease  organisms  which  cause  seedling 
blights  may  be  carried  in  the  soil  as  well  as  on  the  seed,  and  if 
the  soil  environment  is  suitable  may  cause  serious  reductions  in 
stand.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  seasons,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  treatment  of  sweet  corn  seed  be  adopted  as  a 
general  policy.  Approximately  one-third  of  Wisconsin  canners 
did  not  treat  their  seed  in  1937. 

IV.  Sweet  com  seed  grading: — It  has  been  demonstarted 
with  open-pollinated  varieties  of  sweet  corn  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  be  gained  by  grading  the  seed  accurately 
into  lots  of  different  kernel  size  and  planting  the  various  grades 
separately.  In  most  of  the  experiments,  there  was  a  difference 
of  1/32"  between  successive  grades.  The  advantages  that  accrue 
from  grading  open-pollinated  seed  corn  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  It  permits  more  uniform  planting  and  therefore  a  more 
uniform  stand. 

2.  The  grading  of  seed  sweet  corn,  with  separate  plantings 
of  the  various  grades  is  conducive  to  more  uniform  maturity  in 
any  one  grade  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  seed  was  ungraded. 
This  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
kernels  of  a  given  size  would  tend  to  produce  plants  that  would 
mature  at  more  nearly  the  same  date  than  would  plants  from 
kernels  of  varying  sizes.  This  being  so,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  spread  of  maturity  of  approximately  five  to  seven  days,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  seasons  when  conditions  for  germination  are  un¬ 
favorable.  Under  these  circumstances  the  larger  kernels  would 
have  a  distinct  advantage  in  a  crop  like  sweet  corn  in  the  kernels 
of  which  food  reserves  are  limited  because  of  the  shrunken 
nature  of  the  endosperm. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself  as  to  whether  the  same 
situation  holds  true  for  hybrid  sweet  corn.  Small  trials  were 
planted  this  year  in  an  endeavor  to  supply  information  relative 
to  the  effect  of  grading  of  hybrid  sweet  corn  seed.  Four  strains 
were  each  separated  into  five  grades  according  to  kernel  size. 
Each  grade-size  was  planted  in  five  replicates  on  May  20th, 
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when  conditions  for  germination  were  favorable.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  plants  silked  on  successive  days  from  the  time  silking 
commenced  until  it  was  completed  was  obtained. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  trial  do  not  warrant  the  drawing 
of  any  definite  conclusions  relative  to  the  effect  of  size  of  kernel 
on  the  date  of  silking.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  smallest 
kernels  were  somewhat  later  in  maturity  than  the  larger  sizes. 
Further  experimentation  is  required  before  the  question  can  be 
finally  answered  with  respect  to  hybrid  seed  corn. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  the  favorable  circumstances  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  time  the  seed  for  this  trial  was  planted  masked 
any  effect  size  of  kernel  may  have  had  under  less  favorable 
conditions.  It  is  likewise  not  unlikely  that  the  greater  vigor 


characterizing  good  hybrid  seed  as  compared  with  open- 
pollinated  seed  may  also  have  masked  the  effect  of  size  of  kernel 
on  rate  of  development.  It  is  planned  to  repeat  the  experiment 
next  season. 

Quite  apart  from  the  effect  that  seed  size  may  have  on  the 
rate  of  development  of  hybrid  sweet  corn  seedling,  the  accurate 
grading  of  hybrid  seed  is  to  be  highly  recommended  because  it 
permits  the  selection  of  planter  plates,  that  will  drop  the  kernels 
uniformily  5nd  give  an  even  stand.  It  is  quite  important  to 
have  a  uniform  stand  in  order  to  produce  a  high  yield  of  prime, 
uniformily  matured  corn.  A  recent  survey  shows  that  about 
40  per  cent  of  Wisconsin  canners  do  not  use  accurately  graded 
seed. 


WISCONSIN  COOPERATIVE  SWEET  CORN  CANNING  TRIALS— 1937 

TABLE  I.  AGRONOMIC  DATA  CONCERNING  TEN  HYBRID  STRAINS  AND  TWO  OPEN-POLLINATED  STRAINS:  GROWN 
AND  PROCESSED  AT  COLUMBUS,  WISCONSIN— 1937 


Code 
No.  6 

Strain 

Uniformity  of 

Incidence 

of 

Disease 

Draught 

Damage 

Quality 

of 

Stover 

General  Remarks 

Maturity 

1 

Golden  Cross  Bantam 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Slight  ear  smut 

None 

5  ft.  Very  good 

80%  silked  8/4/37.  A  very  good  strain. 

2 

Minhybrid  201 

Very  fair 

Variable 

Some  ear  smut 

Severe 

4  ft.  Fair 

80%  silked  7/30/37.  Severe  draught  damage.  Not 
adapted  under  conditions  prevailing  in  1937. 

3 

Kingscrost  E5 

Good 

Good 

Slight  ear  smut 

None 

4H  ft.  Good 

80%  silked  7/30/37.  Somewhat  tapering  ear. 
Go<^  strain. 

4 

Top-Cross  Sunshine 

Fair 

Very  variable 

Much  ear  smut 

Medium 

4  ft.  Fair 

90%  silked  7/29/37.  Early.  Very  variable  silking 
and  maturity. 

5 

Top-Cross  Maine  Bantam 

Very  fair 

Very  fair 

Some  ear  smut 

Slight 

4J4  ft.  Very  fair 

80%  silked  7/31/37.  Less  drought  damage  than 
in  Top-Cross  Sunshine. 

6 

Indigold-Purdue 
hybrid  (14  x  51) 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Slight  ear  smut 

None 

5  ft.  Very  good 

80%  silked  8/6/37.  Slight  but  not  serious  leaf  roll¬ 
ing  during  hot  weather.  A  very  good  strain. 

7 

Open-pollinated  8-row 
Golden  Bantam 

Fair 

Very  variable 

Much  smut 

Medium 

4  ft.  Fair 

80%  silked  7/31/37.  Rather  poor  fodder,  com¬ 
pared  with  Golden  Cross.  Does  not  compare 
favorably  with  good  hybrids. 

8 

Illinois  Country  Gentleman 
hybrid  (8  x  6) 

Very  good 

Good 

Some  ear  smut 

Some 

4  ft.  Fair 

50%  silked  8/11/37.  Characteristically  bent  top 
with  malformed  ears.  Not  as  good  as  open- 
pollinated  strains. 

9 

Illinois  Narrow  Grain  Ever¬ 
green  hybrid  (14  x  13) 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Slight  smut 

None 

7  ft.  Very  good 

90%  silked  8/11/37.  Excellent  fodder.  Looks 
like  a  very  good  strain. 

10 

Country  Gentleman 
Top-Cross 

Fair 

Variable 

5  ft.  Very  fair 

60%  silked  8/11/37.  Not  very  promising  under 
this  year’s  conditions. 

11 

Narrow  Grain  Evergreen 
Top-Cross  hybrid 

Very  fair 

Very  fair 

Slight  smut 

None 

6H  ft.  Very  good 

40%  silked  8/11/37.  A  very  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance. 

12 

Open-pollinated 

Country  Gentleman 

Fair 

Variable 

Much  ear  smut 

Some 

5  ft.  Very  fair 

50%  silked  8/11/37.  Too  much  ear  smut  and 
too  variable. 

TABLE  II.  YIELD,  PROCESSING  AND  GRADING  DATA. 


Strain 

Snapped 

Whole  Grain 

Cream  Style 

Total  Yield 

Grading  Rex:ord  of  Whole  Grain  Pack 

Tons/ 

Ac* 

Cases/ 

Ac 

Case.s/ 

Ton 

Cases/ 

Ac 

Cases/ 

Ton 

Cases/ 

Ac 

Cases/ 

Ton 

Tender¬ 

ness 

Flavor 

Color 

Kernel 

Type 

Grade 

1 

4.42 

33.9 

7.6 

78.5 

17.9 

112.4 

25.5 

Good 

Very 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Fancy 

2 

2.70 

10.5 

4.0 

43.3 

53.8 

19.8 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Fancy 

3 

Kingscrost  E5 

3.92 

42.6 

10.8 

58.8 

101.4 

25.7 

Fair 

Fair 

Very 

fair 

Very 

fair 

Extra 

standard 

4 

Top-Cross  Sunshine 
(Tendergold) 

3.92 

42.7 

10.8 

56.5 

B 

99.2 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

Standard 

5 

Top-Cross  Maine 

Bantam 

3.63 

33.4 

B 

62.4 

17.2 

95.8 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Fancy 

6 

Indigold-Purdue 
(14  X  51) 

4.11 

28.1 

98.1 

23.5 

126.5 

KB 

Fair 

(starchy) 

Very 

fair 

Fair 

Good 

Extra 

standard 

7 

Open-pollinated 

Golden  Bantam 

2.73 

13.9 

B 

48.0 

17.5 

61.9 

22.6 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

8 

Illinois  Country 

Gentleman  (8  x  6) 

3.30 

78.2 

24.5 

47.1 

17.4 

125.3 

41.9 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Very 

fair 

9 

Illinois  N.  G.  Evergreen 
(14  X  13) 

5.30  • 

79.1 

15.2 

57.4 

10.7 

136.5 

25.9 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Extra 

standard 

10 

Top-Cross  Country 
Gentleman 

3.77 

55.0 

14.5 

57.1 

15.1 

112.1 

29.6 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Poor 

Extra 

standard 

11 

Top-Cross  N.  G. 

Evergreen 

4.74 

72.9 

15.3 

46.7 

13.2 

119.6 

28.5 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

12 

Open-pollinated 

Country  Gentleman 

3.71 

51.5 

13.9 

37.9 

10.2 

89.5 

24.1 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Fancy 

*A  difference  of  0.25  ton  per  acre  may  be  considered  a  significant  difference  under  the  conditions  of  this  trial. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING 

Canning  Problems  Conference 
North  Ball  Room— 9:30  A.  M. 

Presiding:  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Director,  Research  Laboratories, 
National  Canners  Association. 

Chlorination  of  Cooling  Water 

Paper  presented  by  C.  M.  Merrill 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 

The  idea  that  spoilage  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  chlorina¬ 
tion  of  cooling  water  systems  of  canning  plants  is  not  new. 
More  than  ten  years  ago  a  small  corn  plant  in  the  middle  west 
adopted  a  chlorination  procedure  and  the  operator  stated  that 
spoilage  was  appreciably  reduced. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
using  water  of  low  contamination  for  the  cooling  of  processed 
cans.  Many  cooling  tanks  are  at  a  temperature  and  contain 
sufficient  food  material  to  provide  for  rapid  multiplication  of 
the  bacteria  present  until  a  very  high  degree  of  contamination 
is  reached.  Previous  experience  has  established  that  regardless 
of  the  excellence  of  the  can  seams  altogether  too  high  an 
efficiency  is  expected  when  the  cans  with  the  seams  under  stress 
are  suddenly  immersed  in  badly  contaminated  cooling  water. 
For  example,  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  severe  case  of  spoilage 
occurred  in  No.  10  cans  of  peas.  Expert  examination  of  the 
cans  and  seams  revealed  no  defects.  On  testing  the  water  from 
the  cooling  tank,  however,  contamination  was  found  to  run 
up  to  50,000,000  per  c.c. — 2,500,000  per  drop — and  when  clean 
water  was  used  for  cooling  purposes,  the  amount  of  spoilage 
dropped  from  about  twenty  per  cent  to  less  than  the  normal 
two  cans  per  thousand.  This  was  not  mere  coincidence  because 
alternate  retort  loads  were  cooled  by  the  two  methods  and  in 
each  batch  cooled  in  the  cooling  tank  the  spoilage  continued. 

During  the  1936  season,  observations  of  chlorination  procedure 
were  made  in  four  plants  and  the  results  are  summarized  below: 

Plant  No.  1 — During  the  latter  part  of  the  1935  corn  pack 
considerable  spoilage  through  leakage  was  obtained  in  No.  10 
corn  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  high  bacterial  count  of  the 
cooling  tank  water.  As  an  emergency  measure  the  tank  was 
treated  with  hypochlorite  and  the  degree  of  spoilage  was  con¬ 
siderably  reduced.  For  the  1936  pea  pack  equipment  for 
chlorinating  with  liquid  chlorine  was  installed  with  the  result 
that  spoilage  from  leakage  was  negligible. 

Plant  No.  2 — During  the  1936  corn  pack,  before  chlorination 
of  the  cooling  tank,  bacterial  counts  on  the  water  ranged  from 
71,000  to  8,700,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  For  several  years  this  plant 
had  experienced  high  spoilage  due  to  leakage.  After  30  minutes 
treatment  with  hypochlorite  in  which  the  highest  residual  ob¬ 
tained  was  one  part  of  chlorine  per  million,  the  count  at  the 
outlet  end  was  100  bacteria  per  c.c. 

Plant  No.  3 — Before  chlorination  procedure  was  initiated,  the 
bacterial  count  of  the  cooling  water  was  480,000  per  c.c.  Two 
hours  after  treatment  with  hypochlorite  to  a  residual  of  one 
part  per  million,  the  count  varied  from  340  to  700  bacteria  per 
c.c.  The  chlorination  procedure  was  continued  and  samples  from 
the  cooling  tank  taken  one  month  later  showed  counts  of  14  to 
21  bacteria  per  c.c. 

Plant  No.  4 — The  cooling  tank  was"  treated  with  hypochlorite 
to  show  a  residual  of  about  one  half  part  per  million.  The 
bacterial  counts  made  on  samples  of  the  chlorinated  water 
ranged  from  40  to  50  per  c.c.  on  one  day  and  12  to  36  per  c.c.  one 
week  later. 

The  method  used  for  administering  hypochlorite  in  the  above 
mentioned  plants  was  crude  and  without  control  consisting 
mainly  of  mixing  the  powder  in  a  bucket  of  water  which  was 
distributed  over  the  tank  and  then  stirred  with  long  paddles. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Scott,  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company, 
at  the  last  Chicago  convention  reported  the  results  of  a  detailed 
study  of  chlorination  and  his  observations  are  worth  repeating. 
He  cooled  about  50,000  cases  of  corn  in  chlorinated  water  and 
the  remainder  of  the  pack,  which  consisted  of  considerably  more 
than  that  amount,  in  unchlorinated  water.  The  results  obtained 
were  as  follows: 


Heavy  Duty  Midget  Chlor-O-Feeder — Furnished  with  electric, 
gasoline,  or  Pelton  Wheel  drive — or  for  drive  from  rotating 
pump  part. 


Chlorinating  Can  Cooling 
Water  Reduces]  Spoilage 

Experiments  reported  at  the  recent  Canners 
Convention  prove  that  the  use  of  chlorinated 
cooling  water  reduces  spoilage  to  a  new  low 
record  of  "swelled  cans  per  1000". 

CHLOR-O-FEEDERS  are  ideal]  for  cannery 
chlorinating  service  because; 

1.  They  feed  hypo-chlorite — adaptable  to  all 
cooling  methods,  trough,  tank,  or  spray — and 
the  least  corrosive  to  cans. 

2.  They  are  easily,  accurately,  and  safely 
controlled  by  unskilled  operators. 

3.  They  can  be  installed  to  sterilize  the  entire 
cannery  water  supply,  or  simply  the  can  cool¬ 
ing  supply. 

4.  Their  low  cost — under  $200  at  the  factory 
— is  returned  in  savings  due  to  lessened 
spoilage. 

Cannery  waste  may  be  treated  with  chlorin¬ 
ated  cooling  water  supply  or  by  feeding  lime, 
alum,  or  ferrous  sulphate  (copperous) — or 
chemicals  used  in  chloramine  treatment — 
with  5^Proportioneers%  chemical  feeders. 

Write  fully  for  complete  details — state  your 
own  problem  fully. 


Proportioneers,  Inc. 

Associated  with  Builders  Iron  Foundry 

43  Codding  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Swelled  Cans  per  1000 
Chlorinated  Unchlorinated 


Can  Size 

Product 

Water 

Water 

307x302 

Vacuum  Pack 

W.K. 

0.46 

3.44 

603x408 

Vacuum  Pack 

W.K. 

0.39 

5.17 

303x406 

Cream  Style 

0.29 

1.17 

603x700 

Cream  Style 

1.37 

7.80 

Scott  concluded  that  it  was  certainly  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  spoilage  rate  of  all  sizes  of  cans  is  much  less  on  the 
days  when  cooling  water  was  chlorinated,  and  he  felt  that  these 
results  illustrated  the  importance  of  the  use  of  cooling  water 
that  is  low  in  contamination. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  chlorination  as  it  is  now  we 
have  to  take  into  account  many  things.  It  has  recently  come 
into  rather  general  practice  and  interest  in  this  procedure  is 
growing.  Experimental  work  and  actual  plant  practice  have 
established  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  cooling 
water  reasonably  free  from  bacteria.  However,  where  chlorina¬ 
tion  has  been  adopted  it  is  for  the  most  part  not  done  with 
adequate  control.  It  is  very  important  that  the  chlorine  be 
introduced  in  its  best  form  and  under  reasonably  close  control. 
As  mentioned  before,  the  hypochlorite  in  one  form  or  another  is 
usually  applied  in  a  crude  manner  by  mixing  in  buckets  and 
dumping  them  into  the  cooling  tank  at  various  points,  subse¬ 
quently  stirring  with  paddles  or  by  other  means.  No  procedure 
appears  to  have  been  used  which  supplied  hypochlorite  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  fresh  water  added  and  thus  maintained 
a  constant  chlorine  residual.  After  the  initial  treatment,  under 
usual  practice  at  present,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
provide  a  proper  reduction  in  bacterial  count,  there  is  a  constant 
dilution  of  chlorine  by  the  fresh  water  entering  the  tank.  Seldom 
are  tests  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  residual  chlorine 
present  in  the  water.  Also  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  where  there  is  organic  matter  of  one  kind  or  another  in 
the  water,  this  will  combine  with  the  chlorine  and  render  it 
useless  so  far  as  sterilizing  effect  is  concerned.  Therefore,  the 
chlorine  demand  of  the  water  must  be  taken  care  of  before 
there  will  be  any  residual.  It  follows  then  that  in  some  instances 
chlorination  has  been  ineffective  because  of  organic  matter.  This 
has  especial  significance  with  reference  to  cooling  tanks  in  which 
the  water  is  not  frequently  changed.  After  treatment  with 
hypochlorite  to  a  certain  residual,  this  residual  is  gradually  dis¬ 
sipated  by  the  influx  of  organic  matter  into  the  tank  consisting 
of  food  material  adhering  to  the  cans. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  different  types  of  cooling  systems 
may  require  different  methods  of  treatment  with  chlorine.  This 
is  possible  but  after  a  preliminary  investigation  and  study  of 
the  various  typical  cooling  systems  in  use  throughout  the  country 
it  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  systems  will  respond  to  a 
single  standard  treatment  procedure.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  variations  of  cooling  procedure  are  basically 
the  same  and  it  is  upon  this  basic  similarity  that  the  probability 
of  applying  the  same  standard  method  of  chlorination  to  all 
variations  is  suggested. 

The  question  of  deciding  in  what  form  the  chlorine  should  be 
administered  is  of  great  importance.  Three  forms  are  suggested 
for  discussion,  liquid  chlorine,  hypochlorite  and  chloramine,  and 
I  shall  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  each. 

Liquid  Chlorine — The  main  advantage  of  liquid  chlorine  is  its 
low  cost.  While  the  operating  expense  of  chlorinating  with 
liquid  chlorine  would  be  low,  the  intial  cost  of  “foolproof”  equip¬ 
ment  for  administering  chlorine  in  this  form  would  be  much 
more  than  most  canners  would  consider  reasonable.  For  a 
typical  small  installation  an  outlay  of  about  $500  to  $1,000 
would  be  necessary.  Skilled  handling  is  necessary,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  general  safety  the  use  of  liquid  chlorine  is 
not  ideal  since  there  is  always  some  danger  of  leakage  which 
may  result  in  injury  from  inhalation  of  the  gas.  Also  with 
equipment  of  this  type  the  care  necessary  in  decommissioning 
the  equipment  for  storage  during  the  winter  months  might  not 
always  1^  forthcoming. 

Hypochlorite — Calcium  or  sodium  hypochlorite  is  widely  used 
as  a  sterilizing  agent  for  water.  Chlorine  in  this  form  is  some¬ 
what  more  expensive  than  liquid  chlorine  but  it  possesses  certain 
advantages  over  the  latter.  When  it  is  used  the  element  of 


danger  is  materially  reduced  and,  because  of  its  alkaline  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  less  corrosive. 

When  hypochlorite  is  used,  the  problem  centers  on  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  its  application.  Last  year  the  laboratory  had  a 
special  problem  which  involved  chlorination  of  a  spray  cooling 
system  and  as  a  preliminary  step  investigated  the  possibility 
of  the  use  of  a  certain  type  of  pump.  It  was  determined  that 
this  would  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose  and,  as  a  temporary 
measure,  liquid  chlorine  was  applied  by  means  of  equipment 
which  would  not  be  generally  applicable. 

In  preparation  for  work  next  season,  the  laboratory  is  in¬ 
vestigating  other  types  of  procedure  for  the  administration  of 
hypochlorite  and  is  confident  that  the  problem  can  be  met  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  cooling  systems.  However,  there  is 
no  general  device  that  will  apply  to  all  systems  and,  before  any 
specific  suggestions  are  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  out 
modified  procedures.  For  example,  the  method  of  application 
in  a  cooling  tank  of  the  usual  type  will  presumably  differ  from 
that  used  for  spray  cooling.  Again,  there  are  special  considera¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  a  system  in  which  cooling  water  is 
aerated  and  re-used.  Rate  of  flow  and  water  pressure  are 
incidental  factors  and  altogether  the  problem  is  not  a  simple 
one.  Until  all  essential  details  are  given  full  consideration 
the  Research  Laboratory  will  not  recommend  any  particular 
type  of  equipment,  or  method  of  treatment.  Certain  manufac¬ 
turers  have  already  given  the  National  Canners  Association  as 
reference,  without  authorization,  and  since  it  may  happen  again, 
it  is  felt  well  to  mention  the  point  now. 

The  cost  of  equipment  for  administering  hypochlorite  is 
substantially  lower  than  the  cost  of  that  used  with  liquid 
chlorine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the  chlorine,  as  hypo¬ 
chlorite,  is  higher  but  in  either  case  the  amount  is  not  great. 
For  instance,  if  a  plant  is  using  100  gallons  of  cooling  water 
per  minute,  which  has  the  high  chlorine  demand  of  1.5  parts 
per  million,  and  it  is  desired  to  chlorinate  to  a  residual  of  one 
part  per  million,  the  dosage  of  liquid  chlorine  would  be  three 
pounds  of  gas  per  day — a  cost  of  22%  cents.  If  hypochlorite 
purchased  in  bulk  is  used,  the  cost  per  day  would  be  about  four 
times  this  figure — or  90  cents  per  day. 

Chloramine — The  use  of  chloramine  for  cooling  water  treat¬ 
ment  seems  to  offer  certain  advantages  but  no  experiments  have 
as  yet  been  made  to  substantiate  these  points.  This  method  of 
treatment  seems  to  have  possibilities  in  connection  with  aeration 
systems  since  the  residual  will  not  be  so  easily  dissipated. 
However,  these  points  are  expected  to  be  checked  the  next 
canning  season.  The  equipment  for  administering  hypochlorite 
could  presumably  be  used  for  chloramine  solution. 

There  may  be  some  interest  in  certain  details  of  last  season’s 
experiments.  Briefly  the  method  of  chlorination  was  as  follows — 
Chlorine  gas  was  fed  to  a  pulsating  meter  through  a  needle 
valve  and  discharged  through  a  glass  tube  to  the  point  of 
application  which  in  the  case  of  the  spray  cooling  system  was 
located  about  20  feet  on  the  intake  side  of  a  centrifugal  pump 
operating  at  about  500  gallons  per  minute.  In  the  tank  system 
introduction  was  directly  into  the  tank  intake  pipe. 

Bacterial  counts  made  on  the  unchlorinated  water  ranged  up 
to  9,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  in  one  plant  and  to  more  than  100,000 
per  c.c.  in  the  other.  Chlorine  dosage  was  provided  to  produce 
a  residual  of  one  part  per  million  in  both  cases  and  the  bacterial 
count  was  reduced  to  a  range  of  about  4  to  14  per  c.c.  in  the 
former  and  to  less  than  20  per  c.c.  in  the  latter.  This  was  the 
result  expected  with  the  cooling  tank  but  due  to  the  short  con¬ 
tact  time  there  was  originally  some  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
chlorine  in  the  water  used  for  spray  cooling. 

A  comparison  made  on  spoilage  in  No.  10  cans  of  whole  grain 
com  cooled  with  and  without  chlorinated  water  showed  a  very 
definite  contrast  in  favor  of  the  chlorinated  water.  Briefly,  the 
results  are  as  follows: 

About  1,800  cans  were  cooled  with  unchlorinated  water  and 
spoilage  occurred  in  21  cans  or  at  the  rate  of  11.7  cans  per 
thousand.  Subsequently  about  28,700  cans  were  cooled  in  the 
chlorinated  water  and  spoilage  occurred  in  only  9  cans  or  0.31 
cans  per  thousand.  In  this  particular  experiment  the  spoilage 
rate  in  cans  cooled  in  unchlorinated  water  was  38  times  as 
great  as  in  chlorinated  water. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment 
but,  as  previously  stated,  the  danger  factor  always  present  and 
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considerable  inconvenience  was  suffered  at  times  from  leady 
values.  Since  this  method  was  not  automatic  and  depended  on 
various  factors  very  close  control  of  the  chlorine  residual  was 
necessary.  Moreover  the  successful  operation  of  the  system 
required  the  services  of  a  man  with  some  technical  knowledge. 

The  future  plans  for  studies  of  the  problem  of  chlorination 
of  cooling  water  include  work  in  a  restricted  area  with  several 
plants,  preferably  utilizing  different  types  of  cooling  systems, 
having  chlorinating  equipment  installed.  It  is  planned  to 
abandon  investigations  on  the  use  of  chlorine  gas  and  to  work 
with  hypochlorite  and  chloramine.  Experiments  are  to  be  made 
with  equipment  which  is  now  untested  as  to  efficiency  on  all 
points  but  which  shows  promise.  The  equipment  will  ^  tested 
against  a  variety  of  conditions  such  as  tank  cooling,  feeding  into 
pumps  against  positive  pressure,  against  zero  or  negative  pres¬ 
sure,  applicability  to  spray  cooling  systems,  efficiency  with  high 
and  low  water  flow  rates  and  feasibility  for  use  with  aeration 
systems.  It  is  hoped  these  experiments  will  lead  to  more 
specialized  procedure  in  the  future. 

The  Value  of  Annual  Fruits  and 
Vegetable  Cuttings 

Paper  delivered  by  J.  Russell  Esty 
Director,  Western  Branch  Laboratory,  National 
Canners  Association,  San  Francisco,  California 

The  term  “cuttings”  is  quite  widespread  among  canners  to 
imply  the  opening  for  inspection  or  examination  of  repre¬ 
sentative  samples  from  a  given  pack  or  locality.  It  might  refer 
to  the  more  or  less  routine  examinations  made  by  some  canners 
daily  of  samples  packed  the  day  before  in  order  to  check  the 
vacuum,  fill,  appearance,  flavor,  workmanship,  net  and  drained 
weights,  process,  etc.  It  might  also  infer  the  cutting  of  samples 
for  comparative  judging  purposes  or  for  establishing  proper 
specifications  for  certain  items,  such  as  fruit  cocktail,  where 
the  per  cent  of  the  various  constituents  is  to  be  prescribed,  or 
in  the  case  of  spiced  fruits  where  the  control  of  acidity  and 
Brix  are  important  factors  in  the  standardization  of  a  pack. 

In  addition,  “cuttings”  are  held  at  regular  intervals,  usually 
annually,  in  certain  sections  of  warehouse  samples  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  representative  of  packs  made  during  the 
year  in  order  that  the  various  packers  may  see  and  study  the 
quality  of  competitors’  products,  as  well  as  to  note  any  changes 
which  are  occurring  from  season  to  season. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  when  or  with  whom  the  idea 
of  regular  “cuttings”  originated.  Mr.  F.  A.  Dixon  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California  advises  that  as  early  as  1910  a  group  of 
canners  in  Santa  Clara  County  met  regularly  to  examine  samples 
of  commercial  and  special  packs  with  a  view  to  improvement 
and  greater  uniformity  in  the  products.  From  the  time  the 
Canners  League  was  organized,  cuttings  of  canned  fruits  have 
been  a  prominent  and  attractive  feature  at  the  annual  meetings. 
Since  1932  there  has  been  each  year  a  cutting  of  spinach, 
asparagus,  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  from  packs  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  According  to  E.  M.  Bm-ns,  secretary  of  the  Northwest 
Canners  Association,  fruit  and  vegetable  cuttings  were  started 
in  the  Northwest  by  Charles  Minton  in  1924  and  the  14th  annual 
cutting  was  held  on  January  6,  1938,  at  which  308  cans  of  fruits 
and  107  cans  of  vegetables  were  exhibited  and  judged  respecting 
their  quality  (without  knowledge  of  origin)  by  superintendents 
from  the  various  plants.  For  the  past  few  years  the  California 
Olive  Association  has  held  in  connection  with  the  Technical 
Conferences  a  cutting  of  ripe  olives.  The  Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries  has  conducted  several  cuttings  of  salmon  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  operating  departments  to  observe  the  type 
and  condition  of  the  respective  packs.  The  same  has  been  true 
of  other  groups  occasionally  but  with  most  of  these  there  has 
been  no  apparent  effort  to  hold  them  regularly  or  to  keep  a 
systematic  record  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  cuttings  at  regular  intervals 
and  records  of  previous  cuttings  are  far-reaching.  Of  particular 
interest  and  value  are  samples  from  packs  made  in  other  sections 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  this  connection,  the  following 
quotation  taken  from  the  bulletin  on  The  Canning  Industry  in 


Japan,  published  by  the  Canned  Foods  Association  of  Japan  on 
April  15,  1937,  is  of  interest. 

“Furthermore,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  and  maintaining 
improvements,  the  Canned  Foods  Association  of  Japan  has  regu¬ 
larly  conducted  demonstrations  with  canned  products  by  collect¬ 
ing  them  from  various  retailers  throughout  the  city  in  order 
that  good  or  bad  quality  might  be  shown  to  the  interested 
packers  and  dealers.  There  are  approximately  200  different 
kinds  of  canned  products  under  about  3,500  different  trade  marks 
at  present  being  covered.  ‘Cutting’  demonstrations  have  been 
carried  out  once  a  month  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  by  doing 
this  we  have  preserved  a  complete  written  record  pertaining  to 
the  quality  of  canned  foods.  There  is  no  other  business  in  the 
country  which  has  such  a  detailed  record  reference  for  more 
than  ten  years  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  probably 
unparalleled  even  in  the  world.  We  will  continue  this  method 
of  inspection  for  improving  as  well  as  encouraging  our  canning 
enterprise,  so  long  as  we  are  connected  with  this  industry.” 

It  is,  of  course,  important  that  the  samples  be  representative 
and  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  commercial  packs 
it  is  desirable  to  have  them  selected  by  an  independent  party 
directly  from  the  warehouse  stocks.  It  is  essential  that  the 
cans  be  properly  and  adequately  marked;  otherwise  they  might 
be  improperly  considered  “off  grade.”  The  cans  should  be  care¬ 
fully  handled  so  that  the  contents  be  not  unduly  disturbed  or 
that  the  cans  do  not  become  dented  with  resulting  interference 
with  proper  vacuum  and  headspace  measurements. 

During  1937  technical  data  such  as  vacuum,  headspace,  net 
and  drained  weights,  Brix  cut-out  or  salt  content,  acidity,  etc., 
were  obtained  by  the  Western  Branch  Laboratories,  National 
Canners  Association,  on  1,433  duplicate  cans  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  submitted  by  members  of  the  Northwest  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Canners  League  of  California,  and  the  California  Olive 
Association  in  connection  with  the  “cuttings”  held  at  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  respective  organizations. 

From  the  1936  pack  of  the  Northwest  Canners  Association 
members,  307  cans  of  fruit  and  133  cans  of  vegetables  were 
examined.  The  lot  included  all  grades  of  berries  canned  in  the 
Northwest,  as  well  as  cherries,  prunes,  pears,  apples,  rhubarb 
and  plums.  Other  items  submitted  were  all  green  asparagus, 
strong  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  corn,  kraut,  peas,  pumpkin, 
tomatoes,  and  turnips.  This  was  the  third  consecutive  cutting 
of  the  representative  packs  in  the  Northwest.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  were  submitted  to  the  Northwest  Canners  Association 
and  discussed  at  the  Superintendents’  meeting  during  the  annual 
convention  last  January. 

From  the  1936  pack  of  the  Canners  League  of  California 
members,  586  cans  of  fruit  were  examined.  The  fruits  included 
Midsummer  and  Phillips  peaches  (halves  and  sliced),  Bartlett 
pears,  Tilton  and  Blenheim  apricots,  Royal  Anne  cherries,  fruits 
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for  salad  and  fruits  for  cocktail.  A  report  of  the  findings  was 
submitted  to  the  members  and  the  results  discussed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  League.  This  cutting  was  the  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  one  in  which  technical  data  on  California  fruits  have 
been  obtained.  Prior  to  the  annual  Canners  League  Vegetable 
Cutting  held  in  San  Francisco  on  December  7,  1937,  38  cans 
of  spinach,  153  of  asparagus,  43  of  solid  pack  tomatoes,  32  of 
standards  with  puree  from  trimmings  and  31  of  tomato  juice 
were  examined.  The  297  cans  were  from  the  1937  pack  of  the 
League  members  and  the  report  of  the  findings  contained  a 
summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  former  cuttings. 

Over  100  cans  of  ripe  olives  were  submitted  by  members  of 
the  California  Olive  Association  from  their  1936-37  pack  and 
examined  prior  to  the  Technical  Conference  at  which  the  results 
were  presented  and  discussed. 

Whereas  at  first  only  a  few  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in 
studying  the  reports  and  analyzing  the  findings  with  their  own 
records,  the  annual  check-up  is  proving  very  popular  and 
valuable.  Great  variations  in  acidity  have  been  noted  each  year, 
and  we  now  know  that  these  are  partly  due  to  the  natural 
variation  of  the  raw  product.  With  pears,  for  example,  the 
acidity  may  vary  several  hundredfold  and  there  are  marked 
differences  due  to  locality  where  grown. 

An  important  feature  of  these  “Cuttings”  is  to  afford  the 
opportunity  to  observe  conditions  in  general,  such  as  workman¬ 
ship,  fill,  general  appearance,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  point  out 
specifically  anything  that  is  abnormal  or  unusual  that  requires 
attention.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  compare  the  average 
results  of  the  factors  studied  with  those  obtained  on  former 
cuttings  and  note  the  trend  as  regards  uniformity  in  packing 
and  factory  procedures. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  large  number  of  samples  are  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  year  for  general  examination  and  to  ascertain 
if  they  meet  existing  standards  as  well  as  State  and  Federal 
specifications. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  annual  cuttings  are  of  value 
to  the  industry  and  individual  canners,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  indicated.  They  are  of  great  importance: 

1.  To  compare  the  general  quality  of  packs  made  in  a  given 
section,  and  of  such  packs  with  those  of  the  same  product 
from  other  districts; 

2.  To  standardize  procedures  and  bring  about  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  quality  of  the  finished  products; 

3.  To  raise  the  standards  as  far  as  practicable;  and 

4.  To  discover  abnormalities  and  defects  as  well  as  unsus¬ 
pected  conditions  such  as  discoloration  from  metallic  con¬ 
tamination,  under-  or  over-processing  or  improper  storage, 
the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  and  the  effect  resulting 
from  a  change  in  the  canning  methods  or  equipment  and 
the  use  without  thorough  investigation  of  raw  products 
produced  under  or  subjected  to  a  variety  of  conditions. 

A  careful  and  systematic  check  on  all  these  factors,  together 
with  a  due  regard  to  declaring  on  the  label  only  what  complies 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  product  in  the  container,  should 
insure  the  merchandising  of  canned  foods  which  meet  the  exist¬ 
ing  standards  for  purity  and  soundness. 

At  “cuttings”  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  or  more  of  the 
samples  to  be  inferior  in  quality.  The  effect  of  “bad”  cans  is 
most  wholesome  and  creates  considerable  comment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  greatest  benefit  comes  from  a  critical  study  of  “off” 
samples  for  it  usually  develops  valuable  information  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  or  means  whereby  the  quality  can  be  improved. 
There  is  little  to  be  gained  at  cuttings  unless  there  is  a  frank 
and  full  discussion  of  the  objectionable  or  outstanding  features. 
Most  of  the  time  and  attention  should  be  given  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  samples  of  superior  and  inferior  quality.  Also  a 
general  discussion  by  qualified  and  experienced  operators  results 
in  developing  helpful  suggestions  for  subsequent  packs. 

From  time  to  time  officials  in  charge  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  and  the  Northwest  Canners  Association  convention 
programs  have  proposed  dropping  the  so-called  “Cutting  Bee” 
and  have  suggested  other  features  as  a  substitute,  or  at  least 
that  the  cuttings  should  be  held  every  other  year.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  expense  and  detailed  preparation  required 
to  collect,  examine  and  display  samples,  most  of  the  members 
still  feel  that  the  cost  is  justified  and  the  record  shows  an  ever 


increasing  interest.  To  superintendents,  canning  foremen,  and 
foreladies,  in  particular,  the  inspection  of  the  products  and  a 
study  of  the  technical  data  are  considered  invaluable.  It  is 
also  believed  that  any  lapse  might  result  in  some  significant 
seasonal  condition  being  overlooked,  as  well  as  the  interruption 
of  a  continuous  record. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Canners  League  of  California 
and  Northwest  Canners  Association  cuttings  have  consistently 
brought  about  greater  uniformity  in  the  packs  and  have 
definitely  raised  the  quality  of  the  various  products  submitted 
by  the  members. 

Changes  in  Sour  Cherries  Resulting  from  Soaking 

Paper  presented  by  Gordon  T.  Peterson 
Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company 

Red  sour  cherries,  after  they  arrive  at  the  canning 
plant,  preparatory  to  canning,  are  generally  held  in  large 
tanks  filled  with  cold  water.  The  cherries  are  soaked  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  depending  mainly  on  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
and  the  volume  of  the  cherries  received. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  soaking  operation  are:  to  clean 
the  cherries,  to  hold  the  cherries  in  a  good  condition,  to  assist 
in  the  pitting  operation,  and  to  minimize  loss  of  moisture  by 
evaporation  between  picking  and  canning. 

Soaking  cherries  in  cold  running  water  loosens  and  removes 
the  dust  which  may  have  settled  on  the  fruit  before  it  was 
picked  or  during  transporation  to  the  canning  factory.  This 
operation  also  helps  remove  spray  residues  which  may  still  be 
adhering  to  the  fruit,  especially  when  the  rainfall  has  been 
slight  during  the  ripening  period. 

During  the  height  of  the  season,  cherries  are  usually  delivered 
to  the  factory  at  a  faster  rate  than  they  can  be  canned.  The 
fruit,  therefore,  must  be  stored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retard 
deterioration  by  fermentation,  bacterial  action,  enzymatic  action, 
etc.  This  is  accomplished  hy  using  cold  circulating  water  at 
approximately  50°-55°  F.  Such  supplies  of  water  are  normally 
available  in  much  of  the  cherry  canning  territory.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  not  sufficiently  low,  ice  should  be 
added. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  canners  that  cherries  held 
in  soaking  tanks  pit  more  easily  and  with  less  waste  than  when 
the  cherries  are  not  soaked.  There  is  also  less  loss  of  juice 
from  the  cherry  due  to  bleeding  during  the  pitting  operation. 

The  soaking  operation  assists  in  maintaining  the  cherry  in  a 
plump,  firm  condition  until  ready  to  can.  It  replaces  the 
moisture  lost  between  picking  and  delivery  to  the  factory  and 
prevents  any  loss  of  moisture  between  delivery  to  the  factory 
and  canning. 

Cherries  are  brought  to  the  plant  in  wood  lug  boxes  each 
holding  approximately  twenty-five  pounds.  The  cherries  are 
then  put  into  the  soaking  tanks  which  are  filled  or  partically 
filled  with  cold  water.  This  is  done  by  dumping  the  fruit  directly 
into  the  tanks  from  lug  boxes,  into  a  conveyor,  or  into  a 
fluming  system. 

The  tanks  are  usually  made  of  steel,  painted  white  on  the 
inside  with  a  lead-free  paint  or  enamel.  The  capacities  vary 
from  five  to  fifteen  tons  of  cherries,  ranging  in  size  from  6  feet 
by  12  feet  by  4  feet  to  10  feet  by  14  feet  by  5  feet.  The  cold 
water  is  run  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank  through  a  series  of 
pipes  and  overflows  from  a  trough  at  the  top.  Many  tanks  are 
equipped  with  V-shaped  bottoms  to  facilitate  cleaning  and 
emptying. 

As  was  previously  stated,  the  soaking  period  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  the  volume  of  cherries 
received.  Practices  vary  from  as  little  as  two  hours  to  as 
much  as  thirty-six  hours.  Generally  cherries  brought  in  Satur¬ 
day  night  are  held  until  Monday.  Very  little  information  is 
available  relative  to  the  effect  of  soaking  the  cherries  and  the 
maximum  time  they  may  be  held  in  the  tanks  before  any  ma¬ 
terial  deterioration  takes  place.  Water  is,  of  course,  a  good 
solvent  for  the  sugars  and  acids  of  the  cherries,  and  continued 
contact  with  water  must  necessarily  lower  these  constituents 
and  undoubtedly  does  affect  the  flavor  to  some  extent.  Passage 
of  the  water  soluble  constituents  through  the  skin  of  the  cherry 
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BEAN  PACKER 


It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Company,  Inc.  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  canners  the  very  best  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  specific  operation  in  the  cannery. 
Here  are  presented  outstanding  labor  sav¬ 
ing  machines  for  the  bean  packer  which  will 
assure  years  of  dependable  performance, 
economical  operation  and  a  higher  mone¬ 
tary  return  from  the  resultant  production  of 
quality  packs. 

Robins  dependable  equipment  is  avail¬ 
able  for  every  operation  in  the  canning  of 
the  various  vegetables,  fruits,  citrus  fruits, 
sea  foods,  etc.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  600. 


Robins’  Improved  Stringless  Bean  CUTTER 

Specially  constructed  hopoer  feed 
gives  exceptional  capacity.  Equipped 
so  that  cut  beans  can  be  discharged  from 
front  or  rear  end.  Substantly  Built  - 
Bronze  Bushed  Bearings  throughout.  An 
even  uniform  cut. 


Robins’ 
Stringless 
Bean  SLITTER 


Slitsshoestring  or  french  style  stringless 
beans.  Feeds  the  beans  lengthwise, 
eliminating  diagonal  or  cross  cutting. 
Belt  or  motor  drive. 


CRCO  Bean  Snipper 

CRCO  Model  E  Qualipak  Snipper  gives  re¬ 
sults  far  superior  to  hand  snipping,  saving  5%  to 
1 5%  of  the  usual  waste,  at  a  speed  of  over  1 000 
pounds  per  hour,  depending  on  size,  condition  and 
variety  of  beans.  A  perfectly  sheared  cut  free 
from  crushing  or  "bleeding"  steps  up  the  quality. 


CRCO  Stringless  Bean 
PRECRADER 

A  compact  unit  which  separates  1, 2  and  3  from 
No.  4  and  larger  sizes.  Capacity,  depending 
upon  character  and  condition  of  beans,  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  pounds  per  hour. 


AVARS  7-Pocket  Universal  FILLER 
for  Tomatoes  and  String  Beans 

90  to  120  perfectly  filled  cans  per 
minute  without  spill  or  waste.  Instant 
adjustment.  The  filler  universally  used 
for  string  beans  or  tomatoes. 


Urschell  Stringless  Bean  CUTTER 

Insures  a  straight,  clean  cut.  No  danger 
of  knives  being  broken  when  coming  in 
contact  with  nails,  pieces  of  wood,  etc. 
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would  no  doubt  be  relatively  slow.  At  the  same  time,  on  account 
of  the  higher  concentration  of  water  soluble  solids  in  the  cherry 
juice,  there  would  be  a  passage  of  water  through  the  skin  of 
the  cherry.  The  passages  of  water  into  the  cherries  and  the 
transfer  of  soluble  solids  from  the  cherries  is  largely  a  question 
of  osmotic  pressures.  The  skin  of  the  cherry  acts  as  a  semi- 
permeable  membrane. 

In  order  to  secure  further  information  on  the  effect  of  soaking 
red  sour  cherries,  tests  were  conducted  in  Michigan  during  the 
1936  canning  season.  These  were  conducted  on  the  Montmorency 
variety. 

The  cherries  were  grouped  into  three  stages  of  maturity. 
They  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  color  into  over-ripe,  ripe,  and 
under-ripe.  The  under-ripe  cherries  were  those  that  had  a  pink- 
yellow  color  instead  of  the  predominating  red  color  which  is 
normal  to  ripe  fruit.  These  cherries  were  not  much  smaller  in 
size  than  that  classed  as  ripe,  and  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  immature  fruit  found  along  the  lower  branches  of  the 
trees.  The  ripe  cherries  were  those  having  normal  red  color 
of  the  ripe  fruit  and  were  normal  in  size  for  that  particular 
season.  The  over-ripe  cherries  had  a  purplish-red  tint  and 
were  slightly  less  firm  than  the  fruit  classed  as  ripe. 

All  cherries  for  each  test  were  taken  from  the  same  load  of 
fruit.  Every  cherry  was  carefully  inspected  to  eliminate  all 
defective,  bruised,  and  undersized  cherries.  It  was  found  while 
sorting  the  cherries  into  the  three  stages  of  maturity,  that 
approximately  70  per  cent  were  in  the  ripe  class,  25  per  cent 
in  the  over-ripe  class,  and  less  than  5  per  cent  in  the  under-ripe 
class. 

The  above  cherries  were  weighed  and  placed  in  small  per¬ 
forated  wooden  baskets.  These  baskets  were  then  put  in  a 
soaking  tank  full  of  cherries,  the  purpose  being  to  make  sure 
they  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  soaking  conditions  as  the 
regular  run  of  fruit.  The  average  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  soaking  tank  was  approximately  50°  to  55°  F.,  and  the 
tank  had  a  capacity  of  about  15  tons  of  cherries.  Water  was 
constantly  being  circulated  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank  through 
a  series  of  pipes  and  overflowing  into  a  drain  at  the  top. 
Weighings  of  each  separate  lot  were  made  hourly  for  six  hours, 
then  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  and  again  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Previous  to  each  weighing,  the  excess  water  was 
drained  from  the  cherries  and  the  adhering  moisture  removed 
with  dry  towels.  The  cherries  were  then  weighed  and  replaced 
in  the  baskets. 

A  significant  fact  was  brought  out  very  clearly  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  first  experiment.  Although  the  cherries  were 
handled  as  carefully  as  possible  during  each  weighing,  they 
continued  to  lose  weight.  There  was  a  loss  of  as  much  as  one 
per  cent  in  the  weight  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  of  soak¬ 
ing.  Evidently,  the  repeated  handling  caused  a  loss  in  weight. 

The  above  test  was,  therefore,  modified  in  that  cherries  of  the 
various  maturities  were  divided  into  different  lots.  One  lot  of 
the  same  maturity  was  weighed  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  another 
lot  of  the  same  maturity  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  and  another 
lot  of  the  same  maturity  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  In 
this  way,  for  each  maturity,  weighings  were  made  over  a  twenty- 
four  hour  period,  but  never  twice  on  the  same  sample.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  sure  each  sample  of  a  particular  maturity  was 
very  similar  to  all  other  samples  of  the  same  maturity.  After 
weighing,  each  particular  sample  was  canned  without  syrup  or 
water.  The  cans  were  not  exhausted  and  were  processed  only 
to  prevent  spoilage.  These  samples  were  held  for  chemical 
analysis. 

The  results  of  the  soaking  test  were  as  follows: 

TABLE  I 


%  Gain 

Length  Wt.  Before  Wt.  After  or  Less 

Maturity  of  Soak  Soaking  (Oz.)  Soaking  (Oz.)  in  Weight 

Under  ripe .  6  hrs.  56.0  55.95  — 0.07 

Under  ripe .  12  hrs.  112.0  112.15  -f'O.lS 

Under  ripe .  24  hrs.  56.0  56.35  -i-0.63 

Ripe  .  6  hrs.  72.0  71.95  —0.07 

Ripe  .  12  hrs.  144.0  144.84  -1-0.68 

Ripe  .  24  hrs.  72.0  73.00  -t-1.36 

Over  ripe .  6  hrs.  72.0  71.96  -^.07 

Over  ripe .  12  hrs.  144.0  146.81  -|-1.26 

Over  ripe .  24  hrs.  72.0  73.73  -f-2.38 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  at  the  end  of  six  hours, 
there  was  little,  if  any,  change  in  weight  of  cherries.  All  stages 
of  maturity  showed  a  loss  of  about  0.07  per  cent.  For  under¬ 
ripe,  ripe  and  over-ripe  cherries,  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours, 
there  was  a  gain  in  weight  of  0.13  per  cent,  0.58  per  cent,  and 
1.26  per  cent,  respectively.  For  the  same  cherries,  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  there  was  a  gain  in  weight  of  0.63  per 
cent,  1.35  per  cent,  and  2.38  per  cent,  respectively. 

Tests  similar  to  the  one  described  above  were  made  on  an 
average  run  of  cherries  representative  of  the  normal  run  of 
fruit  for  that  particular  time  in  the  canning  season.  A  change 
was  made  in  this  experiment  in  that  enough  samples  were  taken 
so  that  weighings  were  made  hourly  up  to  six  hours,  then  at 
the  end  of  twelve  hours  and  twenty-four  hours.  All  samples 
were  representative  and  came  from  the  same  load  of  fruit.  No 
sample  was  weighed  more  than  once.  Care  was  taken  so  that 
all  samples  were  as  nearly  identical  as  possible.  The  results 
were  as  follows:  * 

TABLE  II— AVERAGE  RUN  OF  CHERRIES.  80  OUNCE  SAMPLE  USED 


Time  (Hours) 

Wt.  of  Sample  (Oz.) 

%  Loss  or  Gi 
in  Weight 

1 

80.15 

-t-0.19 

2 

80.10 

H-0.12 

3 

79.88 

—0.16 

4 

80.30 

-fO.37 

5 

80.76 

-1-0.94 

6 

80.80 

-i-1.06 

12 

81.00 

-1-1.26 

24 

82.50 

+3.13 

A  somewhat  larger  maximum  gain  in  weight  was  observed 
in  the  tests  for  average  run  cherries  than  was  the  case  with 
cherries  of  different  maturities.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  second  test  was  not  on  cherries  from  the  same  load 
as  the  first,  and  represents  the  normal  variations  existing  in 
loads  picked  from  different  orchards. 

The  cherries  in  the  average  run  experiment,  gained  slightly 
the  first  two  hours,  lost  slightly  the  third  hour,  gained  1.06  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  1.25  per  cent  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours,  and  3.13  per  cent  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  above  tests  were  not  run  over  twenty-four  hours  because 
soaking  longer  than  that  caused  the  cherries  to  darken,  the 
skins  to  burst,  and  the  flavor  to  be  markedly  affected. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  cherries  of  various 
maturities  shown  in  Table  I  are  outlined  below.  Samples  of  the 
canned  soaked  cherries  previously  referred  to  were  prepared 
for  chemical  analyses  by  draining  off  the  free  juices  and  crush¬ 
ing  the  cherries  to  a  pulp.  The  juice  in  the  pulp  was  then 
removed  by  expressing  through  a  cloth.  The  free  and  expressed 
juices  were  then  combined  and  after  mixing,  samples  were  taken 
for  analysis. 

The  pH  was  determined  by  means  of  a  glass  electrode.  The 
total  acidity  was  determined  using  the  potentiometric  tritration 
method  with  the  glass  electrode.  The  determination  of  total 
soluble  solids  by  drying  was  made  in  a  vacuum  of  24  inches  at 
70°  C.  Owing  to  the  intense  color  of  the  juices,  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  accurately  reproduceable  readings  with  the  refracto- 
meter.  For  that  reason,  the  results  under  solids  by  refractive 
index  are  somewhat  unreliable.  These  analyses  are  given  below. 

TABLE  III 


Length 

Ix)t  No.  Maturity  of  Soak 

Degree 

Brix 

<^/c  Solublt 
Solids  by 
Refractiv 
Index 

%  SoIubU 
l^lids  by 
Drying  ir 
Vacuum 

Acidity 
Calculate 
per  cent 
Malic  Aci 

pH 

%  Ash 

A 

Over  ripe 

None 

19.0 

18.8 

19.8 

1.67 

3.41 

0.45 

D 

Over  ripe 

6 

19.1 

19.0 

19.4 

1.63 

3.41 

0.48 

G 

Over  ripe 

12 

18.8 

18.0 

19.2 

1.62 

3.38 

0.52 

J 

Over  ripe 

24 

18.8 

18.0 

19.3 

1.38 

3.45 

0.42 

B 

Ripe 

None 

14.4 

12.6 

14.3 

1.19 

3.48 

0.45 

E 

Ripe 

6 

14.5 

13.6 

14.2 

1.19 

3.52 

0.41 

H 

Ripe 

12 

14.2 

13.2 

14.0 

1.11 

3.49 

0.46 

K 

Ripe 

24 

14.1 

12.6 

13.4 

1.04 

3.52 

0.45 

C 

Under  ripe 

None 

10.9 

10.4 

11.0 

0.88 

3.60 

0.45 

F 

Under  ripe 

6 

11.0 

10.6 

10.5 

0.87 

3.58 

0.45 

I 

Under  ripe 

12 

10.4 

9.1 

10.3 

0.84 

3.58 

0.48 

L 

Under  ripe 

24 

10.2 

9.8 

9.8 

0.76 

3.61 

0.46 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  brought  out  by  the  chemical 
analysis  is  the  variation  in  the  soluble  solids  of  the  cherries  of 
different  maturities.  For  instance,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
cherries  classed  as  over-ripe  contained  almost  twice  as  much 
soluble  solids  as  cherries  classed  as  under-ripe  and  about  forty 
per  cent  more  soluble  solids  than  the  cherries  classed  as  ripe. 
The  cherries  classed  as  over-ripe  had  approximately  40  per  cent 
more  acid  than  the  cherries  classed  as  ripe  and  approximately 
70  per  cent  moi’e  acid  than  the  cherries  classed  as  under-ripe. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  are  somewhat  difficult 
to  interpret.  The  fact  that  the  soluble  solids  are  lower  in  the 
soaked  samples  than  in  the  unsoaked  samples,  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  loss  in  solids,  unless  the  percentage  of  loss  is 
greater  than  would  be  caused  by  the  dilution  with  absorbed 
water.  As  an  example,  the  Brix  reading  for  over-ripe  cherries 
before  soaking  was  19.0.  An  absorption  of  2.4  per  cent  water 
(amount  absorbed  after  24  hours)  would  mean  that  the  soluble 
solids  in  the  diluted  sample  would  be  18.5  per  cent,  or  a  lower 
figure  than  the  Brix  reading  shows  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  of  soaking.  However,  using  the  figures  for  total  soluble 
solids  by  drying,  an  absorption  of  2.4  per  cent  would  give  19.3 
per  cent  after  twenty-four  hours  soaking,  which  is  the  figure 
actually  obtained  in  the  analysis.  Consequently,  it  appears 
that  there  was  little  loss  in  soluble  solids  in  the  over-ripe  cherries 
in  soaking  up  to  twenty-four  hours. 

The  decrease  in  Brix  readings  and  total  soluble  solids  by 
drying  in  the  case  of  ripe  and  under-ripe  cherries  is  more  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  absorption  of  water.  In  the  case 
of  ripe  cherries,  the  Brix  reading  changed  from  14.4  degrees 
to  14.1  degrees  over  a  twenty-four  hour  soaking  period.  There 
was  an  absorption  of  water  of  1.35  per  cent  over  that  same 
period  which  would  give  a  calculated  figure  of  14.2  degrees  Brix. 
Using  the  figures  for  total  soluble  solids  by  drying  (total  soluble 
solid  content  changed  from  14.3  to  13.4  over  24  hours  of 
soaking),  an  absorption  of  1.35  per  cent  of  water  would  give  a 
calculated  figure  of  14.1  per  cent.  This  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  13.4  per  cent  figure  actually  obtained.  In  the  case 
of  under-ripe  cherries,  the  soluble  solid  content  changed  from 
10.4  degrees  Brix  to  9.8  degrees  Brix  after  twenty-four  hours 
of  soaking.  Basing  these  figures  on  an  absorption  of  0.63  per 
cent  of  water,  the  soluble  solid  content  would  be  10.2  degrees 
Brix.  However,  the  total  soluble  solid  content  by  drying  changed 
from  11.0  to  9.8  per  cent  over  a  twenty-four  hour  soaking 
period.  Basing  these  figures  on  an  absorption  of  water  of  0.63 
per  cent,  the  total  soluble  solid  content  would  be  10.9  per  cent 
over  the  same  soaking  period. 

Since  the  concentration  of  soluble  solids  is  higher  in  the  case 
of  the  over-ripe  cherries,  the  osmotic  pressure  would  be  higher 
and  other  conditions  being  the  same,  they  would  have  the 
greater  tendency  to  take  up  water.  This  is  probably  the  ex¬ 
planation  why  the  over-ripe  cherries  gained  more  in  weight 
(luring  soaking  than  the  ripe  and  under-ripe  cherries. 

From  the  above  figures,  it  can  be  seen  that  during  the  twenty- 
four  hour  soaking  period,  the  soluble  solid  content  of  the  cherries 
classed  as  ripe  apparently  decreased  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
unsoaked  cherries  and  in  the  cherries  classed  as  under-ripe,  to 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  unsoaked.  There  was  no  apparent 
decrease  of  soluble  solids  of  the  over-ripe  cherries. 

The  analyses  show  a  considerable  loss  of  acid  as  malic  during 
soaking  in  all  classes  of  cherries,  while  the  pH  did  not  change 
appreciably.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
substances  in  most  juices  which  act  as  buffers  and,  consequently, 
the  pH  is  to  some  extent,  independent  of  the  amount  of  acid. 

As  was  stated,  the  analysis  shows  a  considerable  loss  of  acid 
over  the  twenty-four  hour  soaking  period.  For  over-ripe 
cherries,  the  change  was  from  1.57  to  1.38  per  cent  or  a  calcu¬ 
lated  percentage  change  of  12.1  per  cent.  For  ripe  cherries, 
this  change  was  from  1.19  to  1.04  per  cent  or  a  percentage 
change  of  12.5  per  cent.  For  under-ripe  cherries  this  change 
was  from  0.88  to  0.76  per  cent,  or  a  percentage  change  of 
13.6  per  cent. 

The  substantial  loss  of  acid  was  probably  due  partially  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  soaking  is  prolonged,  the  acid  is  neutralized 
by  the  basic  compounds  in  the  water,  notably,  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts.  Most  of  the  loss  of  acid  occurred  between 
the  twelve  and  twenty-four  hour  period.  Up  to  12  hours,  very 
little  loss  occurred  in  the  acid  content. 
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In  summarizing  the  results  of  the  tests  run  and  the  chemical 
analyses,  it  is  apparent  that  soaking  cherries  in  water  up  to 
six  hours  is  not  injurious  to  the  cherries  so  far  as  the  chemical 
analyses  indicate.  Soaking  twelve  hours  has  no  real  serious 
effect  if  the  cherries  are  firm.  Soaking  longer  than  12  hours 
results  in  considerable  losses  according  to  the  chemical  analyses, 
although  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  weight  of  the  fruit  up  to 
24  hours.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the  cherries  begin  to  darken, 
the  skins  burst  in  some  cases,  and  the  cherries  begin  to  loose 
flavor  and  quality  from  the  loss  of  valuable  constituents. 

The  soaking  time  does  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  flavor 
of  the  cherries,  as  was  previously  stated,  especially  if  continued 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  Since  the  greatest  loss  of  acid 
occurred  during  the  twelve  to  twenty-four  hour  period,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  more  changes  in  flavor  will  take  place  after 
the  cherries  have  been  soaked  for  twelve  hours.  Up  to  twelve 
hours,  very  little  change  in  the  flavor  of  the  cherries  could  be 
observed,  in  any  of  the  tests. 

The  method  of  handling  the  cherries  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  deterioration  during  soak¬ 
ing.  Any  extra  handling  or  bruising  of  the  cherries  should  be 
avoided  if  a  quality  pack  is  expected. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  results  obtained  cover  only 
one  season’s  work  and  only  indicate  what  might  be  expected 
in  soaking  cherries.  These  results  are  very  interesting,  however, 
and  open  up  a  number  of  questions  regarding  the  proper  methods 
to  use  in  handling  and  soaking  cherries.  Considerable  more 
research  is  necessary  over  a  greater  territory  and  under  a 
greater  variety  of  conditions,  before  any  conclusive  results 
can  be  drawn. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING 

Raw  Products  Conference 
North  Assembly  Room — ^9:30  A.  M. 

Presiding:  Charles  G.  Woodbury,  Director,  Raw  Products 
Bureau,  National  Canners  Association. 

Tomato  Diseases  and  Their  Investigation 
By  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Abstract  of  Paper  by  S.  P.  Doolittle 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agricidture 

There  are  a  number  of  tomato  diseases  which  occur  to  some 
extent  throughout  the  canning  sections  of  the  United  States, 
but  their  relative  importance  in  any  locality  is  largely  determineci 
by  climatic  conditions  and  other  factors  which  influence  the 
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development  and  spread  of  the  fungi,  bacteria,  and  viruses  which 
cause  the  diseases  in  question. 

In  the  eastern  and  central  canning  states,  the  most  generally 
serious  diseases  appear  to  be  fusarium  wilt,  which  is  particularly 
severe  in  the  more  southern  states,  and  the  leaf  blight  diseases 
which  include  early  blight,  septoria  or  late  blight,  and  bacterial 
spot.  Bacterial  canker,  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  certified  seed 
and  the  development  of  the  fermentation  and  acid-soak  methods 
of  seed  treatments,  is  fast  coming  under  control.  At  present 
the  early  or  Macrosporium  blight  is  of  particular  importance 
because  of  the  stem  canker  and  leaf  injury  it  causes  on  seedling 
plants  grown  in  the  South,  as  well  as  for  the  foliage  injury 
and  fruit  rot  which  occur  on  older  plants.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  use  of  southern-grown  plants  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  work  on  this  problem  as  well  as  on  other  seedling 
diseases  such  as  bacterial  spot. 

In  the  western  canning  sections  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  low  humidity  during  most  of  the  season  practically 
eliminates  leaf  blights  but  both  fusarium  and  verticillium  wilts 
cause  considerable  losses  in  certain  localities.  Virus  diseases 
such  as  spotted  wilt  are  severe  in  some  sections  and  bacterial 
canker  is  still  somewhat  serious,  but,  as  in  the  East,  bacterial 
canker  is  gradually  being  brought  under  control. 

Blight  continues  to  cause  serious  losses  on  tomatoes  in  the 
West,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  eastern  states.  This  disease 
is  identical  with  curly  top  of  the  sugar  beet  and  is  caused  by  a 
virus  which  also  affects  beans  and  other  vegetables.  The  leaf- 
hopper  which  transmits  the  disease  to  the  best  is  likewise 
responsible  for  its  transmission  to  tomatoes  and  other  crops. 
This  insect  overwinters  on  virus-infected  weeds  in  the  semi-arid 
lands  of  the  West  and  in  the  spring  migrates  to  the  cultivated 
areas  and  in  so  doing  carries  the  virus  to  crops  in  the  field. 

The  tomato  disease  research  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  recently  been 
enlarged  in  order  to  include  a  study  of  diseases  of  southern- 
grown  tomato  plants,  particularly  in  Georgia,  and  also  of  related 
phases  of  these  problems  in  the  North.  These  investigations 
are  being  carried  on  in  Georgia,  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey,  in 
cooperation  with  the  experiment  stations  of  the  respective  states, 
all  of  whom  also  have  assigned  personnel  and  equipment  to 
the  work.  These  investigations  are  designed  to  attack  these 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  southern  plant  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  grower  of  the  canning  crop  in  the  North. 

At  present  these  investigations  deal  chiefly  with  Macrosporium 
blight  and  are  particularly  concerned  with  determining  the 
relative  importance  of  seed,  soil  and  other  agencies  as  sources 
of  original  infection  of  the  plants.  Studies  are  also  planned  on 
the  various  factors  influencing  the  development  and  spread  of 
diseases  on  plants  in  transit  and  on  the  further  development 
of  these  diseases  on  the  plants  after  they  are  transplanted  in 
the  field.  Work  is  likewise  in  progress  on  seed  disinfectants 
and  on  improved  fungicides  which  are  less  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  small  plants  than  the  ordinary  strengths  of  bordeaux  mixture. 

At  the  U.  S.  Horticultural  Station  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  work  is 
in  progress  on  varieties  resistant  to  fusarium  wilt,  to  develop 
a  greater  degree  of  resistance  than  exists  in  the  varieties  now 
available,  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  such  varieties. 

In  the  West  the  work  of  the  Department  deals  chiefly  with 
the  development  of  control  measures  for  bacterial  canker  and 
curly  top.  The  studies  on  bacterial  canker  are  being  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  and  have 
led  to  the  development  of  fermentation  and  acid-soak  methods 
of  seed  treatment  which  have  proven  extremely  effective  in 
canker  control.  The  investigations  on  curly  top  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  both  the  Utah  and  Oregon  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  represent  the  most  serious  and  most  difficult 
problem  since  the  disease  affects  many  vegetable  crops  and 
covers  a  wide  area  in  the  West.  The  only  really  effective  means 
of  control  seems  to  consist  in  the  development  of  resistant 
varieties  but  unfortunately  no  commercial  variety  or  strain  of 
tomato  has  been  found  which  is  resistant  to  injury,  although 
we  have  tested  over  1,300  selections  from  500  varieties. 
Recently,  however,  we  have  found  that  certain  wild  tomatoes 
and  also  strains  of  some  small-fruited  sorts  possess  a  limited 
resistance.  Further  work  is  in  progress  on  hybrids  from  such 
types  and  at  present  an  expedition  of  the  Department  is  collect¬ 
ing  other  wild  tomato  species  in  South  America.  Additional 


investigations  include  the  possibility  of  reducing  losses  from 
curly  top  by  modification  of  cultural  practices,  especially  with 
regard  to  spacing  of  plants.  Verticillium  and  fusarium  wilts 
are  rather  serious  in  Utah  and  California  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  develop  canning  varieties  resistant  to  these  dis¬ 
eases.  The  work  in  California  as  in  the  other  states,  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Experiment  Station. 
Various  other  minor  tomato  disease  studies  are  also  in  progress, 
but  the  major  interests  are  those  which  have  been  outlined. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Canning  Problems  Conference 
North  Ball  Room — 2:00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  J.  Russell  Esty,  Director,  Western  Branch  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association. 

Some  Factors  Affecting  Quality  in 
Canned  Tomatoes 

Paper  presented  by  Charles  L.  Smith 
Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company 

IN  spite  of  the  number  of  times  that  the  factors  affecting  quality 
in  canned  tomatoes  have  been  discussed  at  state  and  national 
meetings,  there  is  still  considerable  interest  evidenced  in  this 
subject.  This  interest  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  requests 
from  canners  for  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  quality  in 
their  canned  tomatoes.  Almost  invariably,  the  request  is 
specifically  for  assistance  in  improvement  of  quality  through  a 
reduction  in  the  time  of  the  current  process  or  cook.  And 
almost  invariably,  the  net  result  of  an  investigation  is  an  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  and  an  increase  in  the  time  of  the  process. 

The  underlying  reason  for  interest  in  quality  in  canned  toma¬ 
toes  is  economic  in  nature.  Higher  prices  are  paid  the  canner 
for  the  extra  care  required  in  the  selections  of  raw  stock  and 
extra  labor  and  effort  required  in  the  preparation  and  canning 
of  a  high  grade  product.  The  net  returns  are  usually  higher 
in  spite  of  increased  cost  of  production.  It  is,  therefore,  logical 
to  assume  that  the  attainment  of  quality  in  canned  tomatoes 
will  always  be  conducive  to  bigger  profits.  This  is  especially 
true  in  years  such  as  1937,  when  there  was  such  a  large  supply 
of  low  standard  quality  tomatoes.  Packing  quantity  for  a 
price  is  always  hazardous  as  there  are  always  those  who  can 
and  will  sell  for  just  a  little  less  than  the  rock  bottom  price. 

The  major  problem  in  the  canning  of  quality  tomatoes  is  to 
preserve  in  the  can  as  much  as  possible  of  the  identity  of  the 
tomato  as  we  know  it  on  the  vine.  Preservation  of  the  color, 
flavor  and  shape  of  a  fully  vine-ripened  tomato  is  the  goal 
toward  which  all  efforts  should  be  directed.  It  is  certain  that 
the  various  steps  in  the  preparation  and  canning  procedure  do 
not  enhance  the  appeal  of  freshly  picked,  vine-ripened  fruit. 
On  the  contrary,  each  step  tends  to  remove  additional  increments 
of  identity  which,  when  the  can  has  been  opened  by  the  ultimate 
consumer,  have  often  so  altered  the  appearance  and  flavor  of 
the  original,  that  one  sometimes  questions  the  veracity  of  the 
label  in  declaring  the  contents  to  be  tomatoes. 

The  standards  for  grades  of  canned  tomatoes  as  set  forth  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  declare  that  tomatoes  are  to  be  graded  ,  as 
of  standard,  extra-standard  or  fancy  quality.  The  factors  con¬ 
sidered  under  this  system  of  grading  are:  (1)  the  percentage  of 
whole  tomatoes;  (2)  the  solidity  or  ratio  of  drained  weight  to 
net  weight;  (3)  color;  (4)  absence  of  defects;  and  (5)  flavor. 
A  maximum  grade  of  20  points  out  of  a  possible  100  is  allowed 
for  each  factor.  This  makes  each  factor  as  important  as  any 
other.  It  is  hoped  that  by  discussing  the  steps  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  canning  of  tomatoes  and  the  effect  of  each  step  on  the 
various  grade  factors,  an  appreciation  of  their  importance  might 
be  realized. 

Primary  consideration  is  to  be  given  at  this  time  to  the 
following : 

1.  Picking. 

2.  Trucking  or  hauling. 

3.  Grading. 
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4.  Storing  or  holding. 

5.  Dry  sorting. 

6.  Washing. 

7.  Scalding. 

8.  Peeling. 

9.  Sorting  and  inspecting. 

10.  Filling. 

11.  Salting. 

12.  Exhausting. 

13.  Cooking. 

14.  Handling  of  hot  cans. 

15.  Cooling. 

Assuming  that  the  variety  of  available  tomatoes  is  most  suit¬ 
able  for  the  locality  and  that  the  grower,  through  the  assistance 
of  the  many  agencies  to  whom  he  can  turn  for  advice,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  good  vigorous  crop,  we  shall  consider  the  various  steps 
enumerated  and  their  effect  on  the  ultimate  quality  in  the  can. 

PICKING 

GRADE  FACTORS  INFLUENCED:  Color,  flavor,  and  per¬ 
centage  of  whole  tomatoes. 

Contrary  to  our  wishes,  all  tomatoes  do  not  become  full  red- 
ripe,  sound  fruit.  Gaylord  and  MacGillivray  have  shown  that 
in  Indiana,  68  per  cent  of  all  tomatoes  on  the  vine  are  destined 
to  become  U.  S.  No.  I’s,  or  those  sound  tomatoes  in  which  a 
good  red  color  is  evident  in  90  per  cent  of  any  given  fruit. 
Similar  studies  for  other  states  have  shown  that  a  relatively 
high  percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  I’s  can  be  expected.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  quality  in  raw  stock  is  a  prerequisite  for  quality 
in  the  can.  Canners  cannot  demonstrate  their  ability  to  produce 
high  grade  products  unless  growers  and  pickers  produce  and 
deliver  good,  sound,  full  colored  stock.  Gaylord  and  Mac¬ 
Gillivray  have  also  shown  that  tomatoes  destined  to  become 
U.  S.  No.  I’s  remain  as  culls  for  an  average  of  days  after 
the  pink  blush  has  become  evident,  pass  into  the  U.  S.  No.  2 
stage  for  an  average  of  2yz  days  and  remain  as  U.  S.  No.  I’s 
for  an  average  of  6%  days.  They  also  show  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  U.  S.  No.  1  to  remain  as  such  for  10  to  15  days. 
From  this,  one  is  almost  convinced  that  a  picker  has  to  work 
harder  to  find  a  cull  or  a  U.  S.  No.  2,  than  a  U.  S.  No.  1. 
Education  of  growers,  pickers  and  field  men  as  to  proper  picking 
methods  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Various  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
and  similar  agencies  are  regularly  conducting  picking  schools 
for  the  training  of  pickers  and  field  men.  Much  advice  can  be 
secured  from  the  inspector  at  those  canneries  where  tomatoes 
are  purchased  under  the  grade  system. 

TRUCKING  AND  HAULING 

GRADE  FACTOR  INFLUENCED:  Percentage  of  whole 
tomatoes. 

Many  canners  apparently  overlook  the  losses  in  quality  due 
to  damage  incurred  by  the  fruit  through  trucking  or  hauling 
from  the  fields  to  the  cannery.  Perhaps  this  laxity  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  usually  these  losses  are  quite  small. 
It  has  been  observed  many  times,  however,  that  in  some  hampers 
or  crates,  an  entire  top  layer  of  tomatoes  has  been  crushed 
almost  beyond  recognition  by  over-filling,  poor  stacking  or  both. 
Losses  from  this  source  may  often  amount  to  5  or  10  per  cent 
in  a  given  load.  The  tomatoes  crushed  are  likely  to  be  among 
the  highest  quality  fruit  in  the  load  due  to  the  practice  of 
topping  off  hampers  or  crates  with  the  best  tomatoes  available. 
The  judicious  use  of  separators  between  layers  of  hampers  or 
crates  and  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  by  the  driver  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  load  from  sudden  jars  or  bumps  can  practically 
eliminate  losses  of  this  sort. 

GRADING 

Federal  State  Inspection  is  in  itself  a  factor  affecting  quality 
in  canned  tomatoes.  It  is  felt  that  the  influence  on  ultimate 
quality  through  this  system  of  purchasing  on  a  grade  basis  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  discuss  the  subject  briefly.  The 
practice  of  inspecting  samples  from  every  load  of  fruit  received 
and  on  that  basis  awarding  a  bonus  for  good,  sound,  red-ripe 
raw  stock,  has  proved  itself  economically  sound.  Canners  have 
often  been  heard  to  say  that  the  cheapest  tomatoes  they  buy 
are  those  for  which  they  have  paid  the  most.  Delivery  of  good 


raw  stock  depends  upon  education  of  growers,  pickers  and  field 
men  as  to  proper  picking  methods.  Valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  by  conference  with  the  grader  when  specific  samples 
are  being  graded. 

There  is  no  necessity  at  this  time  of  enlarging  on  the  subject 
of  buying  tomatoes  under  the  grade  system.  Various  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  bulletins  are  available  to 
describe  the  benefits  in  detail.  It  is  probably  sufficient  to  note 
that  in  1927  records  of  receipts  of  tomatoes  at  10  canneries  in 
one  state  showed  30  per  cent  to  be  U.  S.  No.  I’s  and  19  per  cent 
to  be  culls.  These  tomatoes  were  purchased  on  the  flat  rate 
tonnage  basis.  Since  that  time,  all  10  canneries  have  purchased 
their  raw  stock  on  the  grade  basis  and  1937  records  show  59 
per  cent  of  all  tomatoes  to  be  U.  S.  No.  I’s,  while  culls  have 
dropped  to  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  simplest  arithmetic  will 
serve  to  point  out  the  economic  benefit  to  canners  and  growers 

STORING  OR  HOLDING 

GRADE  FACTORS  INFLUENCED:  Flavor,  solidity. 

As  soon  as  a  ripe  tomato  is  picked  from  the  vine,  it  begins  to 
lose  weight  and  quality.  These  losses  are  very  small  at  first  but 
become  increasingly  greater.  Evaporation  and  respiration  or 
the  destruction  of  sugars  and  other  organic  constituents,  are 
the  two  great  factors  involved  in  the  weight  losses.  Respiration 
destroys  the  sugars  and  acids  necessary  for  a  full  flavor. 
Subsequent  bacterial  decomposition  will  eventually  render  the 
tomato  unfit  for  canning.  If  tomatoes  are  held  an  appreciable 
length  of  time  prior  to  canning,  these  losses  are  economically 
important.  Studies  have  shown  that  when  tomatoes  are  stored 
in  the  shade,  they  lose  about  3  per  cent  of  their  total  weight  in 
24  hours.  Ten  per  cent  is  lost  in  72  hours.  The  temperature 
of  storage  has  a  decided  affect  on  these  losses  and  storage  in 
the  sun  will  increase  the  figures  quoted.  Greater  by  far  than 
the  weight  losses  are  the  losses  in  quality.  A  given  load  of 
tomatoes,  grading  78  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  I’s  at  delivery,  showed 
an  8  per  cent  loss  in  U.  S.  No.  I’s  in  24  hours  with  an  increase 
of  8  per  cent  in  culls.  In  72  hours,  the  same  load  showed  a 
23  per  cent  loss  in  U.  S.  No.  I’s  and  a  24  per  cent  gain  in  culls. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  a  canner  allowing  his  highest  priced 
tomatoes  to  rot  so  that  they  are  unfit  for  canning.  For  all 
practical  purposes  by  holding  the  load  72  hours,  it  was  worth 
about  two-thirds  of  the  original  price.  The  increased  cost  of 
handling  and  danger  of  incorporating  some  of  the  decomposed 
fruit  in  by-products  made  the  load  worth  about  half  of  what 
was  originally  paid  for  it. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  at  times  during  the  season 
tomatoes  are  being  received  faster  than  a  cannery  is  able  to 
handle  them.  Storage  is  inevitable,  but  judgment  should  be 
exercised  at  these  times.  It  is  poor  economy  to  continually  run 
the  oldest  tomatoes  in  the  yard  or  on  the  receiving  platform  if 
good,  sound  stock  is  being  currently  received.  It  is  better  to 
sell,  give  away  or  throw  away  some  of  the  old  stock  than  to 
attempt  to  use  it  when  facilities  are  limited  during  the  glut. 
The  incorporation  of  this  undesirable  raw  product  cannot  help 
but  lower  the  quality  in  the  can  and  lower  the  quality  of  fresh 
loads  which  have  been  set  aside  in  preference  of  the  older  loads. 
Short  holding  periods  of  24  hours  or  less  are  permissible,  but 
not  advisable.  Loads  high  in  percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  I’s  are 
the  greatest  risks.  If  tomatoes  must  be  held  over,  set  aside 
those  which  are  mostly  U.  S.  No.  2’s. 

DRY  SORTING 

As  tomatoes  are  emptied  from  the  hampers  or  crates  and 
started  on  their  way  through  the  various  steps  of  preparation 
and  canning,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  them  to  pass  across  a 
dry  sorting  or  inspection  belt.  This  step,  while  not  absolutely 
necessary,  affords  opportunity  for  the  removal  of  fruit  that  is 
decomposed,  too  green,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  canning.  While 
not  necessarily  a  factor  influencing  quality,  dry  sorting  is  a 
precautionary  measure  against  possible  slip-ups  in  subsequent 
handlings. 

WASHING 

GRADE  FACTORS  INFLUENCED:  Wholeness  of  toma¬ 
toes,  solidity,  flavor. 

Tomatoes  are  washed  to  remove  adhering  dirt  or  clay  and 
contamination  from  moldy  or  decomposed  portions.  The  process 
usually  consists  of  a  short  soaking  period  followed  by  a  clean 
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water  spray-wash.  Various  types  of  washers  and  washing 
systems  are  being  successfully  used.  The  equipment  itself  is 
important  only  to  the  extent  that  all  dirt  is  removed,  no  damage 
is  inflicted  and  all  residual  soak  water  and  contamination  is 
removed. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  squirrel  cage  or  reel  type  washer  with  reference  to  damage 
inflicted  on  sound  fruit.  Apparently,  the  principle  of  the 
washer  itself  is  not  the  underlying  cause  of  the  trouble  experi¬ 
enced  by  some  canners.  It  is  felt  that  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  spiral  conveying  studs  on  the  inner  surface  are  more  of  a 
factor  than  the  washer  itself.  Furthermore,  many  canners 
apparently  do  not  care  how  roughly  a  tomato  is  handled  between 
the  various  steps  in  the  preparation  and  canning  procedure. 
Sudden  drops  of  as  much  as  2  feet  have  been  observed  on  both 
the  inlet  and  discharge  ends  of  squirrel  cage  washers.  These 
points  of  inevitable  injury  must  be  eliminated  and  every  effort 
made  to  insure  gentle  transference  of  fruit  from  one  step  to 
another. 

SCALDING 

GRADE  FACTORS  INFLUENCED:  Wholeness  of  tomatoes. 
In  general,  scalding  presents  no  hazards  inasmuch  as  the 
usual  steaming  for  15  to  30  seconds  is  sufficient  to  loosen  the 
skin  for  peeling  without  materially  affecting  the  fruit.  On 
rare  occasions,  however,  one  encounters  a  canner  using  an 
unnecessarily  long  and  severe  steam  scald.  The  outer  wall  of 
the  fruit  is,  as  a  result,  perceptively  softened.  Any  condition 
tending  to  soften  the  outer  wall  of  the  fruit  increases  the 
susceptibility  of  the  tomato  to  subsequent  damage  in  the  peeling 
and  filling  operations. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  pause  briefly  and  forcibly 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  the  increasing  importance  of  each 
step  as  the  process  of  canning  quality  tomatoes  progresses. 
Carelessness  at  any  point  nullifies  the  care  and  effort  placed 
on  all  previous  operations.  Only  by  a  continuous  series  of 
carefully  performed  operations  can  quality  be  attained. 

PEELING 

GRADE  FACTORS  INFLUENCED :  Wholeness  of  tomatoes, 
solidity,  absence  of  defects. 

The  various  systems  for  paying  for  peeling  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  many  times  and  each  canner  has  his  own  idea  as  to 
the  best  method  of  arriving  at  an  equitable  price  to  pay  for 
carefully  peeled  tomatoes.  No  matter  what  system  is  used, 
however,  rigid  inspection,  adequate  supervision  and  education 
of  peelers  to  a  quality  consciousness  are  all  essential  if  quality 
fruit  are  to  be  canned.  Any  number  of  women  can  peel  toma¬ 
toes  quickly,  but  only  a  few  can  peel  them  quickly  and  still 
obtain  tomatoes  suitable  for  quality  requirements.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  peeler  alive  can  take  a 
broken  or  green-topped  tomato  and  make  it  suitable  for  the 
fancy  grade.  With  ordinary  stock  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  good  percentage  of  red-ripe, 
well-shaped,  well-peeled  and  cored  tomatoes.  Care  in  trimming 
and  coring  can  be  exercised  so  that  practically  all  the  U.  S. 
No.  I’s  will  be  potential  fancies  or  extra-standards  and  a  good 
percentage  of  the  U.  S.  No.  2’s  will  be  extra-standards.  Those 
peelers  who  core  a  tomato  by  cutting  off  the  top  or  those  who 
lieel  a  tomato  by  squirting  the  fruit  out  of  the  skin  (so-called 
“milkers”)  should  not  be  tolerated.  Peeling  from  the  blossom 
and  after  coring  will  help  to  prevent  the  tearing  down  of  the 
outer  wall. 

MacGillivray  has  written  a  very  good  article  on  the  effect  of 
various  types  of  illumination  on  the  color  of  tomatoes  and  feels 
that  the  proper  light  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  color 
of  the  tomatoes  as  it  appears  to  the  peelers  and  the  subsequent 
selection  for  quality. 

There  are  four  general  systems  for  determining  the  amount 
of  stock  peeled  by  each  peeler.  The  most  common  is  that  of 
receiving  all  the  peeled  tomatoes  in  a  12  or  14  quart  bucket.  A 
slight  variation  is  the  use  of  two  buckets  by  each  peeler,  one 
for  quality  peeled  stock  and  the  other  for  ordinary  peeled  stock. 
In  either  instance  the  fruit  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  stands 
a  fair  chance  of  being  crushed,  particularly  if  the  filled  buckets 
are  handled  roughly. 

An  improvement  on  the  bucket  system  is  that  of  substituting 
shallow  pans  for  buckets.  This  enables  more  ready  inspection 


to  be  made  and  eliminates,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
possibility  of  crushing. 

A  third  system  departs  even  further  from  the  bucket  system 
in  that  peeled  tomatoes  are  placed  one  layer  deep  on  flat 
aluminum  trays.  These  trays  are  conveyed  directly  to  a  filler 
and  no  crushing  is  possible. 

The  fourth  system  is  that  of  peeling  directly  into  cans.  These 
last  two  practices  are  also  particularly  effective  in  that  they 
eliminate  to  varying  degrees  the  subsequent  handling  of  the 
fruit.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  very  important  point  with  regard 
to  the  subsequent  wholeness  of  the  canned  tomatoes. 

SORTING  OR  INSPECTING 

GRADE  FACTORS  INFLUENCED:  Color,  absence  of  de¬ 
fects  and  wholeness  of  tomatoes. 

No  matter  how  well  good  raw  stock  is  peeled  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  all  tomatoes  from  all  peelers  will  be  suitable 
for  fancy  quality.  Light  colored  fruit  and  those  crushed  or 
with  broken  seed  cells  must  be  sorted  out  if  color  and  wholeness 
of  the  canned  product  is  to  be  maintained.  Rigid  inspection  is 
therefore  necessary  to  relegate  various  grades  of  peeled  toma¬ 
toes  to  their  proper  filling  table  or  filler.  When  the  bucket  or 
pan  system  of  peeling  is  used,  the  usual  sorting  method  is  to 
empty  the  containers  onto  a  flat  sorting  table  where  the  tomatoes 
can  be  inspected  and  relegated  to  their  various  grades.  Defects 
in  trimming  should  also  be  remedied  by  the  inspectors.  When 
tomatoes  are  peeled  onto  flat  trays  the  filler  has  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  each  fruit  as  she  selects  it  for  filling.  Tomatoes 
peeled  directly  into  cans  are  inspected  by  occasionally  picking  a 
can  from  the  twelve  held  in  a  wire  rack  and  emptying  the  con¬ 
tents.  It  is  usually  true  that  a  peeler-filler  who  is  not  con¬ 
scientiously  keeping  up  to  the  quality  standard  is  soon  replaced. 
Inspection  and  sorting  is  very  important  and  it  is  quite  essential 
to  have  the  proper  type  of  illumination  in  order  that  the  in¬ 
spectors  can  efficiently  determine  the  true  color  of  the  fruit. 
Ordinary  illumination  from  common  electric  lights  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  MacGillivray’s  recommendations  are  very  apt  at  this 
point  in  the  canning  procedure. 

FILLING 

GRADE  FACTORS  INFLUENCED:  Wholeness  of  tomatoes, 
solidity. 

The  filling  operation  is  the  most  important  step  in  the  canning 
of  quality  tomatoes  from  the  standpoint  of  wholeness.  The 
maximum  amount  of  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the 
crushing  of  fruit  suitable  for  quality  packs.  Most  canners  have 
had  the  experience  of  seeing  a  perfect  tomato  disintegrate  in 
the  hands  of  a  careless  filler.  Very  often  the  first  tomato  is 
dropped  into  a  can,  others  piled  high  on  top,  and  finally  the  entire 
contents  leveled  off  by  a  plunger-like  shove  in  an  attempt  to 
fill  the  can  solidly  and  evenly.  Fancy  tomatoes  delivered  to  the 
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filling  table  very  often  leave  as  extra-standards  or  standards. 
The  utmost  care  must  be  used  in  placing  tomatoes  in  the  can 
and  the  can  should  not  be  filled  too  full.  If  the  filler  doesn’t 
crush  the  tomatoes  at  least  the  top  fruit  in  an  over-filled  can 
will  be  damaged  by  the  packer  on  the  closing  machine. 

Automatic  fillers,  while  they  are  great  labor  savers  and  quite 
suitable  for  standard  packs,  are  not  designed  to  permit  the 
retention  of  the  degree  of  wholeness  necessary  for  higher  quality. 
Semi-automatic  hand  pack  fillers,  if  properly  supervised,  are 
satisfactory,  but  most  fancy  packs  are  hand-filled. 

An  advantage  of  the  system  of  peeling  onto  flat  trays  is  that 
a  filler,  with  ,a  little  practice,  can  select  tomatoes  matched  for 
size  for  filling  into  the  various  sizes  of  cans.  This  practically 
eliminates  the  danger  of  crushing  during  the  filling  operation. 
The  advantage  is  also  found  in  the  system  of  peeling  directly  into 
cans.  A  peeler  can  select  tomatoes  for  size  to  fill  cans  without 
jamming  or  crushing. 

So  far  all  warnings  have  been  against  overfilling.  Care  also 
must  be  exercised  so  that  cans  are  not  underfilled.  The  factor 
of  solidity  in  grading  tomatoes  depends  largely  on  how  many 
tomatoes  are  filled  into  the  can.  It  is  true  that  poorly  trimmed 
fruit  half  slashed  away  and  with  seed  cells  broken  will  lose 
considerably  more  solids  during  filling  and  subsequent  canning 
operations  than  will  whole  fruit.  The  mere  fact  of  the  spherical 
shape  of  a  well  trimmed,  peeled  and  cored  tomato  will  insure, 
to  a  large  extent,  against  its  breakdown.  In  spite  of  these 
remarks,  it  is  still  true  that,  generally  speaking,  a  can  must  be 
well  filled  in  order  to  have  a  high  drained  weight. 

SALTING 

GRADE  FACTOR  INFLUENCED:  Flavor. 


Can  Size 
No.  2 
No.  21/2 
No.  3 
No.  10 


Time  (in  Min.) 

3 

4 
4 

10 


In  steam  exhaust  boxes  proper  steam  inlet  arrangement  is 
very  important.  Steam  blasting  directly  on  the  top  of  the  can 
is  bound  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  top  fruit.  The  jets 
of  steam  should  hit  the  side  of  the  can  about  one-third  of  the 
way  down  from  the  top  and  should  be  directed  generally  down¬ 
ward.  In  well  arranged  steam  exhaust  boxes  there  is  no  serious 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes.  It  is  felt  that  hot  water 
exhaust  boxes,  if  available,  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
steam  boxes.  They  eliminate  the  undesirable  steam  usually 
found  in  a  canning  room,  are  more  efficient  and  prevent  any 
possibility  of  overexhausting  or  blasting.  Space  limitations  may, 
of  course,  prohibit  their  use. 

In  a  few  instances  canners  have  installed  vacuum  closing 
machines  for  tomatoes  in  order  to  eliminate  the  exhaust  box. 
The  mechanical  exhaust  has  the  advantage  that  it  does  eliminate 
objectionable  steam  from  the  canning  room.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  very  precise  control  must  be  exercised  over  the  headspace  in 
order  to  have  a  uniformly  good  vacuum.  Little  or  no  headspace 
means  little  or  no  vacuum  in  a  cold,  sealed  can.  Springers  are 
inevitable  when  this  condition  arises.  Also  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  cans  are  sealed  cold  rather  than  at  the  elevated  tem¬ 
peratures  of  heat  exhausted  cans  a  longer  process  is  necessary 
for  sterilization.  Some  canners  feel  that  the  use  of  the  vacuum 
closing  machine  has  shown  a  definite  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  their  pack  while  others  have  discontinued  its  use  because  no 
apparent  advantage  has  been  noted. 


In  order  to  enhance  the  normal  tomato  flavor  the  general 
practice  among  canners  is  to  add  salt  to  each  can  in  amounts 
equivalent  to  about  0.5  per  cent  of  the  net  weight.  If  bulk  salt 
is  used  it  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  can  to  insure 
uniformity  of  salting.  If  placed  on  top  of  the  cans  loss  of  a 
portion  of  it  is  possible  from  two  sources;  (1)  it  may  be  blasted 
from  the  top  of  the  can  by  the  force  of  steam  in  poorly  arranged 
exhaust  boxes,  or  (2)  it  may  be  lost  in  the  dissolved  form  when 
the  headspace  is  adjusted  by  the  packer  on  the  closing  machine. 
Salt  tablets  are  normally  added  to  the  can  just  prior  to  closure 
and  as  the  solution  of  salt  in  this  form  is  rather  slow  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  entire  charge  of  salt  is  available  for 
seasoning  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  juice  in  the  top  of  the  can 
through  headspace  adjustment. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  salt  in  canned  tomatoes 
it  might  be  well  to  note  that  there  has  been  some  work  carried 
out  by  the  laboratories  of  the  can  companies  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  the  addition  of  salt  on  the  drained  weight  and  firmness. 
So  far  the  meager  amount  of  data  available  does  not  warrant 
a  definite  conclusion.  Further  investigation  during  the  1938 
season  may  throw  more  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  that  any  slight  improvement  in  firmness  and  solidity 
will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  flavor  due  to  the  absence  of 
salt.  It  might  be  also  worthy  of  mention  that  Esty  reports 
that  the  presence  of  salt  in  canned  tomatoes  assists  in  the 
destruction  of  the  more  resistant  spoilage  organisms. 

EXHAUSTING 

GRADE  FACTORS  INFLUENCED:  Wholeness  of  tomatoes, 
solidity. 

As  tomatoes  are  generally  filled  into  the  cans  rather  cold,  the 
filled  cans  must  be  exhausted  so  that  sufficient  vacuum  may  be 
obtained  to  keep  the  cans  merchantable  during  the  summer 
months,  especially  if  marketed  at  appreciably  higher  altitudes 
than  that  at  which  they  were  canned.  While  securing  closing 
temperatures  sufficiently  high  to  create  an  ultimate  vacuum  of 
at  least  4  or  5  inches  there  is  definite  assistance  given  the 
subsequent  process. 

Time  is  a  factor  in  exhausting  tomatoes.  A  long  low- 
temperature  exhaust  is  more  effective  than  a  short,  severe  steam 
blast.  In  the  latter  there  is  liable  to  be  considerable  damage 
to  the  fruit  on  the  top  of  the  can  due  to  the  softening  of  the 
fruit  and  subsequent  damage  from  the  packer  on  the  closing 
machine.  The  following  times  at  190°-200°  F.  are  suggested: 


PROCESSING 

GRADE  FACTORS  INFLUENCED:  Wholeness  of  tomatoes, 
solidity. 

Many  canners  consider  the  time  of  sterilization  to  be  the  all¬ 
determining  factor  in  the  quality  of  their  canned  tomatoes. 
Some  feel  that  a  matter  of  even  one  minute  in  the  length  of 
the  cook  can  spell  make  or  break  as  far  as  the  firmness  and 
wholeness  of  their  product  is  concerned.  Yet  there  are  others, 
and  among  them  some  of  the  best  quality  canners  in  the  country, 
who  use  the  suggested  processes  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  The  first 
group  always  have  more  spoilage  than  they  care  to  admit 
and  are  still  seeking  that  quality  the  shortened  process  was 
supposed  to  have  produced.  Evidently  their  cooks  were  still 
one  minute  too  long.  The  second  group  have  practically  no 
spoilage  and  generally  exceptional  quality.  Personal  observa¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  the  process  has  less  effect  on  the  wholeness 
of  the  tomatoes,  on  the  firmness,  on  the  solidity  than  either  the 
peeling  or  filling  operations.  If  a  tomato  half  trimmed  away 
is  jammed  into  a  can  along  with  other  slashed  fruit  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  very  high  score  will  be  made  in  the 
factor  of  wholeness  of  the  tomato. 

Considering  only  open  kettle  boiling  water  cooks,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  recommend  a  minimum  process  for  sterilization. 
So  many  factors  enter  into  the  picture  that  whole  papers  have 
been  presented  on  this  subject  alone.  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  suggestions  for  boiling  water  processes  are  as  follows: 


No.  2  cans 
No.  2V2  cans 
No.  10  cans 


Air  Cooled 
35  minutes 
45  minutes 
70  minutes 


Water  Cooled 
45  minutes 
55  minutes 
90  minutes 


These  suggestions  should  be  followed  if  no  means  of  actual 
checking  is  available,  such  as  with  the  stabbing  thermometer. 
It  is  felt  that  the  time  of  the  process  should  be  made  incidental 
to  the  attainment  of  the  minimum  temperature  for  assured 
sterilization.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  the  eastern  and 
central  portions  of  the  country  that  if  tomatoes  are  to  be  air¬ 
cooled,  it  is  advisable  to  bring  the  temperature  of  the  center 
of  the  can  to  170°  F.  in  the  process.  For  tomatoes  to  be  water- 
cooled,  185°  F.  is  advised  for  standard  quality  packs  and  180°  F. 
for  extra-standard  and  fancy  packs.  However,  certain  factors, 
such  as  chemical  composition  and  contamination,  may  affect 
the  suggested  lengths  of  processes  and  temperature  necessary 
for  sterilization. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  process  sometimes  has  a  harmful 
effect  on  the  wholeness  and  solidity  of  the  tomatoes.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  some  peculiarities  of  growing  conditions  may 
produce  an  occasional  thin-walled  fruit  which  is  difficult  to  hold 
together  during  processing.  A  more  usual  cause  of  breakdown 
due  to  the  cook  is  the  condition  known  as  “kettle  dancing.” 
Because  of  improperly  baffled  inlets,  the  force  of  steam  enter¬ 
ing  the  kettles  will  sometimes  cause  such  a  violent  disturbance 
in  the  water  that  cans  are  continually  buffeted  about  during 
the  process.  This  condition  produces  a  very  effective  agitating 
process,  and  no  doubt  the  temperature  in  the  can  soon  approxi-  ‘ 
mates  that  of  the  boiling  water.  Continual  harsh  treatment 
of  cans  containing  hot  tomatoes  cannot  help  but  break  down 
the  fruit.  The  installation  of  proper  steam  inlet  baffles  will 
eliminate,  to  a  large  degree,  “kettle  dancing.”  Violent  boiling 
of  the  water  should,  of  course,  never  be  permitted.  Some  can- 
ners  who  have  closed  retorts  available  prefer  to  process  in  steam 
at  214°  F.,  a  practice  which  does  not  permit  the  possibility  of 
tomato  break-down  through  untoward  agitation. 

The  advisability  of  the  use  of  continuous  cookers  for  quality 
packs  is  debatable. 

HANDLING  OF  HOT  CANS 

GRADE  FACTORS  INFLUENCED:  Wholeness  of  tomatoes, 
solidity. 

Tomatoes  in  cans  that  have  been  sufficiently  heated  during 
the  sterilization  process  will,  of  necessity,  be  soft  and  liable  to 
break  down  if  the  cans  are  handled  roughly.  Sudden  jars  or 
bumps  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Poor  manipulation  of  the 
hoist  chain  in  removing  crates  from  the  open  kettles  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  general  break-down  in  several  known  instances. 
Some  canners  spread  the  contents  of  the  crates  over  the  floor 
or  on  the  ground  for  air-cooling.  This  is  often  accomplished 
with  such  vigor  that  cans  of  hot  soft  tomatoes  are  tumbled  and 
knocked  about  rather  severely.  Realization  of  what  might  be 
occurring  on  the  inside  of  the  cans  under  these  circumstances 
would,  in  all  probability,  cause  a  revision  of  this  practice. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


—all  styles,  any  size- 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi¬ 
num,  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pure 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  for 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
has  made  kettles  for 
more  than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  COPPER  &  BRASS  WORKS,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


In  some  instances  cans  are  conveyed  from  continuous  cookers 
to  the  warehouse  by  means  of  cable  and  gravity  tracks.  With 
the  frequent  curves,  drops,  and  sudden  stops  often  observed  in 
some  of  these  systems,  it  is  readily  understood  why  many  com¬ 
plaints  of  broken  tomatoes  are  heard.  For  emphasis,  it  is 
again  urged  that  hot  cans  be  handled  gently. 

COOLING 

GRADE  FACTORS  AFFECTED:  Wholeness  of  tomatoes, 
solidity,  color,  flavor. 

From  a  quality  standpoint,  there  is  little  choice  between 
efficient  air-cooling  and  water-cooling  for  processed  cans  of  toma¬ 
toes.  Any  slight  difference  is  in  favor  of  water-cooling,  because 
the  cook  is  stopped  almost  immediately.  Adequate  processing 
when  air-cooling  is  employed  depends  upon  the  can  holding  its 
heat  for  a  period  after  the  processing  in  order  to  complete  the 
sterilization.  The  heat  is  gradually  dispelled  by  radiation  and 
the  cans  should  be  cool  enough  for  casing  in  10  to  12  hours  if 
optimum  commercial  conditions  prevail.  These  conditions  are: 
(1)  the  ricking  of  cans  in  rows  two  cans  wide  with  an  equally 
wide  space  between  rows;  (2)  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
circulation  of  air  from  windows,  doors,  ports,  or  fans. 

The  practice  of  casing  hot  cans  in  paper  cartons  and  stacking 
in  large  blocks  very  effectively  prevents  the  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  and  the  cans  continue  to  cook  indefinitely.  The  same 
condition  prevails  more  or  less  when  cans  are  stacked  in  closed 
bins  or  in  large  blocks.  The  continued  high  temperature 
gradually  cooks  the  tomato  to  a  soft  broken  mass,  and  in  severe 
cases  a  condition  known  as  stack-burn  may  result.  Here  the 
tomatoes  have  lost  all  shape  and  are  soupy,  dark  brown,  and 
have  a  scorched  flavor. 

Any  conditions  which  prevent  the  ready  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion  should  be  eliminated.  Air-cooling  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
from  a  quality  standpoint  if  accomplished  properly. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  felt  that  if  a  canner  is  conscientiously 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  pack,  he  should  con¬ 
sider  each  of  the  various  factors  discussed  as  a  link  in  a  chain. 
The  chain  is  designed  to  transform  a  sound  red  ripe  tomato 
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from  the  vine  to  a  hermetically  sealed  sterilized  can  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  presenting  to  the  buying  public  a  can  of  quality 
tomatoes.  These  tomatoes  should  be  whole  or  in  large  pieces, 
should  constitute  a  good  percentage  of  the  net  weight  of  the  can, 
should  possess  a  good  red  color  and  appealing  flavor,  and  should 
be  free  of  evidence  of  poor  workmanship.  The  chain  can  will 
do  this  for  the  canner  if  he  will  properly  supervise  each  link. 
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Conservation  of  Vitamin  C  in  Tomato 
Juice  Production 

Paper  presented  by  N.  H.  Sanborn 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 

During  the  summer  of  1937  a  vitamin  C  survey  was  made 
in  tomato  juice  factories  located  in  several  states. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  undergo 
rapid  chemical  changes  when  exposed  to  air.  Probably  the 
most  familiar  and  striking  example  is  the  very  rapid  change  in 
color  and  flavor  of  apple  juice  within  a  few  minutes  after  it 
is  pressed  from  the  apples.  Fortunately  these  changes  are  not 
so  rapid  in  tomato  juice  but  that  they  do  occur  is  well  known. 
For  instance,  during  the  concentration  of  cyclone  juice  loss  of 
color  occurs  during  the  time  required  to  bring  the  juice  to 
boiling.  This  loss  is  due  to  the  effect  of  air  in  the  juice.  Once 
the  air  is  removed  little,  if  any,  additional  color  is  lost  unless 
the  product  is  scorched.  Of  the  losses  due  to  oxidation,  namely, 
color,  flavor  and  vitamins  B  and  C,  only  the  loss  of  vitamin  C 
is  capable  of  being  readily  demonstrated  by  chemical  means. 
The  determination  of  vitamin  C,  therefore,  offers  a  convenient 
means  of  determining  the  care  observed  in  excluding  air  during 
the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice. 

The  vitamin  C  content  of  raw  tomatoes,  like  other  plant 
constituents,  may  vary  as  much  as  one  hundred  per  cent  depend¬ 
ing  upon  variety  and  growing  conditions.  In  this  survey  the 
vitamin  C  content  of  the  raw  tomatoes  at  any  one  factory  was 
generally  found  to  be  fairly  constant  during  the  period  over 
which  tests  were  made. 

The  first  step  in  the  procedure  followed  was  to  determine  the 
vitamin  C  content  of  the  raw  tomatoes  entering  the  juice  line. 
Samples  of  juice  during  its  preparation  at  several  points  along 
the  line  and  of  the  finished  canned  product  were  then  similarly 
tested.  At  one  factory,  for  instance,  a  sample  of  raw  tomatoes 
was  obtained  at  the  chopper.  The  chopped  tomatoes  passed 
through  a  preheater  and  extracter  and  the  juice  discharged 
into  a  collecting  tank  at  which  point  a  sample  was  obtained. 
From  this  tank  the  juice  passed  through  a  viscolizer  and  a 
second  preheater  into  another  tank  from  which  a  third  sample 
was  taken.  A  sample  taken  at  the  filler  and  a  can  from  the 
same  lot  of  juice  after  processing  and  cooling  completed  one 
set  of  samples.  By  repeating  the  same  procedure  a  number 
of  times  a  true  picture  was  obtained  of  the  vitamin  C  loss 
between  sampling  points  and  from  the  raw  tomatoes  to  the 
canned  product. 

The  survey  confirmed  our  understanding  of  the  effect  of 
oxidation  on  vitamin  C  and  emphasized  the  great  importance 
of  this  fact  in  the  successful  canning  of  tomato  juice.  Each 
operation  in  the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice  must  be  designed 
to  prevent  such  losses. 

The  improper  operation  of  pumps  handling  chopped  tomatoes 
and  tomato  juice  constitutes  the  greatest  single  source  of  air 
contamination.  When  the  juice  level  in  a  tank  drops  below 
the  top  of  the  pump  intake  pipe,  air  is  sucked  in  with  the 
juice.  When  centrifugal  or  rotary  pumps  are  used,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  this  air  is  whipped  into  the  juice.  This 
condition  has  most  frequently  been  observed  at  the  pump 


handling  raw  chopped  tomatoes.  This  condition  is  further 
aggravated  during  times  when  a  relatively  small  volume  of 
tomatoes  is  being  handled.  Consider,  for  instance,  a  centrifugal 
pump  which  can  conveniently  handle  the  volume  of  chopped 
tomatoes  obtained  when  several  picking  tables  are  in  operation. 
Now  suppose  the  volume  of  tomatoes  delivered  to  the  factory 
is  such  that  the  operation  of  only  one  picking  table  is  war¬ 
ranted.  A  relatively  small  volume  of  chopped  tomatoes  will 
now  be  delivered  to  the  centrifugal  pump  operating  at  the  same 
constant  speed.  Since  the  pump  is  capable  of  handling  a  larger 
volume  than  is  being  delivered  to  it,  the  level  of  chopped  toma¬ 
toes  remains  below  the  top  of  the  pump  intake  pipe  and  a 
continual  stream  of  air  is  carried  in  with  the  tomatoes. 

Theoretically  steam  operated  pumps  can  be  throttled  down  so 
that  as  long  as  any  given  volume  is  available  the  pump  may 
be  made  to  handle  just  that  volume.  Actually  the  volume 
fluctuates  to  an  enormous  extent  so  that  even  steam  pumps  will 
suck  in  air  unless  given  constant  attention.  Steam  pumps  do 
not  whip  air  into  the  juice  to  the  extent  that  centrifugal 
pumps  do. 

Fortunately  preventing  incorporation  of  air  is  a  simple  matter 
regardless  of  the  type  of  pump  used.  The  installation  of  a 
float  valve  which  is  available  for  this  specific  purpose  will  solve 
this  problem  cheaply  and  completely. 

Holding  tomato  juice  in  storage  or  heating  tanks  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  vitamin  C.  The  amount  of  such  destruction  depends 
upon  the  length  of  time  of  storage,  the  amount  of  air  contained 
in  the  juice  and  the  temperature  of  the  juice.  Oxidation  of 
vitamin  C  is  greatly  accelerated  by  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  juice  in  the  presence  of  air  and  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
condition  found  in  a  certain  factory.  Tomato  juice  from  the 
extractor  was  pumped  to  the  second  floor  and  into  heating  tanks. 
The  intake  pipe  was  located  over  the  top  of  the  tank  allowing 
the  juice  to  fall  into  the  tank  with  the  consequence  that  con¬ 
siderable  air  was  beaten  into  the  juice.  The  tank  when  full 
was  heated  to  the  desired  temperature  prior  to  being  discharged 
into  the  filler.  During  an  interval  of  thirteen  minutes  the 
vitamin  C  content  of  the  juice  showed  a  loss  of  approximately 
19  per  cent,  most  of  which  occurred  during  the  first  seven 
minutes  of  heating.  Seventeen  minutes  was  required  to  empty 
the  tank,  during  which  an  additional  3  per  cent  of  vitamin  C 
was  lost.  From  this  one  operation,  approximately  22  per  cent 
of  the  vitamin  C  content  of  the  juice  was  lost. 

Dropping  tomato  juice  into  tanks  has  another  undesirable 
feature.  Considerable  frothing  may  occur.  At  times  this  froth 
has  a  brilliant  red  color  and  apparently  consists  of  the  most 
highly  colored  portion  of  the  tomato  solids.  When  such  frothing 
occurs  at  the  tanks  where  salt  is  added,  the  operator  skims  off 
the  forth  in  order  to  determine  more  accurately  the  volume  of 
juice.  The  loss  of  the  bright  red  foam  means  a  loss  in  color 
of  the  final  canned  product. 

The  use  of  viscolizers  or  colloid  mills  to  prevent  undue  separa¬ 
tion  of  insoluble  material  is  necessary  when  tomato  juice  is 
packed  in  glass.  A  few  canners  pack  viscolized  juice  in  cans. 
When  viscolizers  are  used,  it  is  especially  important  that  air 
be  eliminated  as  completely  as  possible.  Air  which  is  present 
in  the  juice  before  entering  the  viscolizer  will  by  the  action  of 
the  viscolizer  be  broken  up  into  minute  bubbles  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  juice.  Because  these  small  bubbles  present  a 
greater  air  surface  in  contact  with  juice,  destruction  of  vitamin 
C  is  accelerated.  Furthermore  the  small  size  of  the  air  bubbles 
renders  more  difficult  their  escape  from  tomato  juice  during 
subsequent  operations. 

Two  general  methods  are  in  use  to  obtain  juice  from  tomatoes. 
By  one  method  the  whole  raw  tomatoes  are  fed  into  extractors 
whereby  the  juice  is  extracted  from  cold  tomatoes.  This  method 
is  known  as  the  cold  break  method.  In  the  second  general 
method  known  as  the  hot  break  method  raw  tomatoes  are  first 
mechanically  chopped  into  small  pieces  which  are  then  pumped 
through  a  preheater  prior  to  juice  extraction.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  conservation  of  vitamin  C  was  found  in  plants  using  the 
hot  break  procedure. 

To  summarize  briefly:  Contamination  of  tomato  juice  by  air 
results  in  loss  of  vitamins  B  and  C,  color  and  flavor.  To  secure 
a  maximum  conservation  of  these  qualities,  careful  attention 
must  be  exercised  to  avoid  incorporating  air  into  the  juice.  A 
compact  line  so  arranged  as  to  eliminate  unnecessary  storage 
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tanks  will  permit  rapid  handling  of  the  tomato  juice.  The 
results  of  this  survey  show  that  careful  attention  to  details 
of  operation  enables  canners  to  minimize  losses  due  to  oxidation 
by  air  and  that  commercially  canned  tomato  juice  is  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamin  C. 

Relation  of  Plant  Equipment  to  Flat  Sour 
Spoilage  in  Tomato  Juice 

Paper  presented  by  W.  E.  Pearce  and  E.  H.  Ruyle 
Research  Department,  American  Can  Company 

The  occurrence  of  the  so-called  flat  sour  spoilage  in  tomato 
juice  is  not  a  new  phenomena.  In  fact,  this  type  of  spoilage 
was  encountered  during  the  first  season  that  this  product  was 
canned  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  factors  involved  have  been 
carefully  studied  since  that  time,  and  have  often  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  canners’  meetings  and  in  the  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  However,  the  insidious  nature  of  this  type  of  spoilage 
and  the  continued  occurrence  of  sporadic  outbreaks  each  passing 
season,  warrant  further  discussion  of  preventative  measures 
based  on  observations  during  the  past  few  seasons. 

The  use  of  the  term  “flat  sour”  to  describe  this  difficulty  is 
a  convenient  one.  The  spoilage  is  caused  by  bacteria  having 
many  characteristics  of  the  thermophilic  flat  sour  organisms 
known  to  produce  spoilage  in  non-acid  products.  The  cans  do 
not  swell,  although  the  tomato  juice  frequently  tastes  quite 
sour.  In  most  of  the  instances  observed,  a  decided  off-flavor 
and  odor  is  the  first  effect  noted,  followed  by  development  of 
acidity  and  sourness  in  flavor.  There  is  no  way  at  present 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  this  type  of  spoilage  in  unopened 
cans.  The  obnoxious,  nauseating  flavor  which  usually  accom¬ 
panies  it  has  frequently  lead  to  consumer  complaints  or  claims. 
The  economic  loss  resulting  when  such  spoilage  is  encountered 
to  any  considerable  extent  makes  the  problem  of  its  prevention 
one  of  primary  importance  to  canners  of  tomato  juice. 

The  organism  which  causes  flat  sour  spoilage  in  tomato  juice 
was  first  isolated  and  studied  in  this  laboratory.  Berry  (1) 
found  that  it  was  unique  among  heat-resistant  bacteria  for  its 
acid  tolerance  and  consequently  named  it  Bacillus  thermo- 
acidurans.  The  organism  is  a  thermophilic  or  heat-loving  type 
originating  in  soil,  but  it  is  also  able  to  grow  more  slowly  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Early  studies  demonstrated  that 
processes  sufficient  to  destroy  the  organisms  when  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  spores  are  present  could  not  be  considered 
practical  for  tomato  juice.  The  heat  resistance  of  B.  thermo- 
acidurans  from  different  sources  varies  considerably,  but  the 
least  resistant  strains  studied  in  this  laboratory  have  survived 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  for  30  minutes.  This,  of 
course,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  temperatures  afforded  by 
the  severest  processes  that  have  been  used  commercially  for 
tomato  juice.  Organisms  from  several  sources  showed  such 
high  heat  resistance  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  process 
No.  1  cans  100  minutes  in  boiling  water  to  insure  destruction 
of  even  a  moderate  number  of  spores.  Such  a  procedure  is, 
of  course,  commercially  unfeasible. 

Although  it  has  been  shown  that  the  organisms  responsible 
for  flat  sour  spoilage  of  tomato  juice  come  into  the  canning 
plant  with  the  fruit,  they  are  not  normally  present  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  constitute  a  spoilage  problem  unless  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  multiply  within  the  plant.  In  view  of  this  fact  and 
also  because  of  the  high  heat  resistance  of  the  causative 
organism,  the  practical  prevention  of  this  type  of  spoilage  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  elimination  of  all  possible  sources  of  plant 
contamination.  After  an  intensive  study  of  spoilage  outbreaks 
in  1931,  this  department  recommended  rapid  handling  through 
the  plant  after  the  tomatoes  were  picked  and  careful  attention 
to  sanitation  of  plant  equipment  during  every  shut-down.  The 
part  played  by  wooden  equipment  in  contributing  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination  to  the  product  was  also  emphasized  at  that  time. 
It  was  further  suggested  that  the  processes  recommended  by 
the  National  Canners  Association  for  solid  pack  tomatoes  be 
employed  for  tomato  juice  to  aid  in  preventing  flat  sour  spoilage 
from  light  degrees  of  contamination  which  might  still  reach 
the  product  in  spite  of  precautions  taken. 
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More  recently,  flat  sour  spoilage  in  tomato  juice  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  investigation  by  the  National  Canners 
Association.  From  the  results  of  these  studies,  Cameron  (2)  has 
listed  the  general  precautions  which  must  be  observed  by  canners 
in  order  to  prevent  this  type  of  spoilage.  It  might  be  desirable 
to  reiterate  the  precautionary  measures  outlined  by  Cameron 
and  at  the  same  time  supplement  them  by  observations  we  have 
made  during  recent  seasons.  This  is  done  in  the  hope  that  a 
rather  detailed  discussion  of  tomato  juice  equipment  from  the 
standpoint  of  flat  sour  spoilage  might  be  helpful  to  canners  who 
are  still  experiencing  this  type  of  spoilage. 

In  many  outbreaks  of  flat  sour  spoilage,  porous  materials 
such  as  wood  or  canvas,  with  which  tomatoes  or  tomato  juice 
may  come  in  contact,  have  been  found  to  be  highly  contaminated 
with  flat  sour  organisms.  Most  canners  have  replaced  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  type  which  comes  in  direct  contact  with  tomato 
juice  by  metal.  However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  use 
of  metal  equipment  per  se  does  not  insure  complete  protection 
against  flat  sour  spoilage  in  tomato  juice.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  design  and  accessibility  for  cleaning  of  metal  equipment 
are  also  factors  of  primary  importance  in  the  control  of  flat 
sour  spoilage  in  tomato  juice.  We  might  briefly  trace  the  most 
obvious  sources  of  contamination  of  tomato  juice  to  which  this 
product  is  exposed  during  its  process  of  manufacture  before 
describing  the  more  obscure  points  of  danger  which  may  be 
present  in  commercial  tomato  juice  lines. 

The  wood  hampers  in  which  the  tomatoes  are  transported 
from  the  field  are  often  in  poor  sanitary  condition,  and  flat  sour 
organisms  are  usually  present  in  the  wood  in  considerable 
numbers.  Since  ventilated  wooden  field  receptacles  are  almost 
universally  favored,  it  would  appear  from  a  practical  standpoint 
that  little  could  be  done  to  obviate  this  source  of  contamination 
except  to  return  the  hampers  to  the  field  as  clean  as  possible. 
This  requires  thorough  washing  and  steaming  of  the  hampers 
after  each  use. 

The  tomato  washer  should  embody  a  thorough  soaking  treat¬ 
ment  followed  by  a  fresh  water  rinse  under  high  pressure 
sprays.  To  be  effective,  it  should  not  be  overloaded  and  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  water  should  be  supplied  to  the  soaking 
tanks.  In  every  instance  studied  where  the  washer  was  con¬ 
structed  of  wood,  flat  sour  spoilage  organisms  have  been  found 
in  the  tanks,  agitating  paddles,  and  elevator  flights.  It  would 
thus  appear  highly  desirable  to  employ  on  the  tomato  juice  lines 
more  modern  types  of  washers  fabricated  of  metal.  The  washers 
should  be  drained  and  cleaned  at  each  shut-down  period,  paying 
particular  attention  to  scrubbing  off  all  accumulations  of  tomato 
solids  where  any  wooden  parts  are  involved. 

Scalders  ordinarily  have  canvas  flaps  at  the  inlet  and  outlet 
ends  to  prevent  excessive  escape  of  steam.  This  canvas  often 
becomes  contaminated  with  the  spoilage  organisms  and  appears 
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to  be  a  point  favorable  to  their  rapid  development  because  it 
is  kept  warm.  Flaps  constructed  of  light  sheet  metal  should 
be  used.  These  are  usually  in  sections  about  three  or  four 
inches  wide. 

Rubber  or  chain  belt  conveyors,  sorting,  or  inspection  belts 
and  trimming  belts  are  in  general  use.  These  should  have 
metal  sideboards  and  pulleys  and  should  be  washed  down  with 
a  hose  while  in  motion  at  each  shutdown.  Worn  rubber  belting 
where  the  canvas  has  become  exposed  can  become  a  dangerous 
source  of  bacterial  contamination  and  should  be  replaced. 

Baffles  at  the  end  of  the  belt  to  guide  the  tomatoes  into  the 
next  unit  are  often  carelessly  placed  so  that  a  crevice  is  created 
where  tomato  solids  can  accumulate.  It  is  well  to  design  these 
so  that  they  can  be  readily  removed  for  cleaning  or  have  them 
so  placed  that  no  entrapment  of  food  materials  can  occur. 

Most  of  the  preheaters  now  in  use  have  provision  for  opening 
the  ends  of  the  tubes  for  inspection  and  cleaning.  The  pre¬ 
heater  should  be  flushed  with  water  during  each  clean-up  and 
the  tubes  opened,  steamed  and  washed  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Frequent  scrubbing  out  with  a  brush  is  also  advisable  to  remove 
any  tomato  solids  that  may  have  adhered  in  the  tubes. 

Extractors  usually  receive  good  attention  during  the  clean-up. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  remove  the  screens  to  wash  them 
thoroughly,  and  such  places  as  the  space  between  the  rotor  and 
the  frame  should  not  be  overlooked  during  cleaning. 

After  extraction  the  juice  is  conveyed  in  pipes  usually  under 
pump  pressure,  to  preheating  tanks  or  kettles.  Rotary  or  foam¬ 
less  centrifugal  pumps  are  preferable  on  account  of  their 
simplicity  of  construction  and  ease  of  dissembling  for  cleaning. 
The  ordinary  types  of  steam  pumps  are  difflcult  to  take  apart 
and  clean.  However,  effort  in  this  direction  is  well  worth 
while  in  avoiding  a  likely  source  of  contamination  and  this 
kind  of  pump  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  as  frequently  as 
may  be  possible.  Cameron  has  suggested  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  arrange  for  a  steam  connection  so  that  the  operat¬ 
ing  chambers  can  be  sterilized  daily  under  steam  pressure. 

Steam  jacketed  kettles  are  largely  used  to  heat  tomato  juice 
prior  to  filling.  Heating  coils  in  kettles  are  often  difflcult  to 
reach  and  consequently  difficult  to  render  free  from  accumulated 
tomato  solids.  Sometimes  these  coils  must  be  removed  entirely 
from  the  kettle  to  insure  thorough  cleaning.  Cleaning  of  either 
jacketed  or  coil-heated  kettles  after  each  batch  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  is  desirable  to  prevent  a  hard,  adherent  cake  of  tomato 
solids  on  the  heating  surfaces.  Stirrers  constructed  of  metal 
should  be  used  and  mechanical  agitators  should  be  removable 
from  the  kettles  not  only  for  cleaning,  but  also  to  permit  free 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  kettles.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use 
wooden  paddles,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  retort  and  sterilized 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

With  some  types  of  fillers,  it  is  well  to  supplement  flushing 
and  operation  while  full  of  fresh  clean  water,  by  removal  and 
scrubbing  of  the  valves  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  run.  Other 
types  of  fillers  can  be  cleaned  with  hose  and  scrub  brush  followed 
by  water  flushing  while  in  operation.  Each  type  of  filler  should 
be  studied  to  determine  if  there  are  places  in  the  valves  or 
filling  mechanism  which  will  permit  entrapment  of  food  material 
so  that  particular  attention  can  be  given  to  the  proper  cleaning 
of  such  parts. 

Returning  to  discussion  of  the  pipe  lines  commonly  used  for 
conveying  tomato  juice  to  and  from  the  kettles,  in  our  opinion, 
insufficient  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  such  equipment  as  a 
source  of  flat  sour  contamination  in  tomato  juice.  We  have 
found  that  the  piping  system  is  often  likely  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  source  of  bacterial  contamination  within  the  plant. 
The  equipment  units  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  pipe  lines 
will  be  short,  direct,  and  as  accessible  for  cleaning,  as  possible. 
Sanitary  style  piping  and  valves  are  much  to  be  desired  because 
this  type  not  only  provides  smooth  joints,  but  can  readily  be 
taken  down  for  inspection  and  scrubbing.  With  ordinary 
threaded  pipe  each  joint  is  a  crevice  where  food  materials  can 
lodge  and  be  removed  only  with  difficulty.  Regular  globe  or 
gate  valves  are  also  hard  to  clean  thoroughly. 

For  piping  systems  fabricated  from  ordinary  iron  pipes  and 
regular  pipe  fittings  already  in  use,  several  means  of  keeping 
them  bacteriologically  safe  have  been  suggested.  Short  flushings 
with  water  have  little  effect  on  material  firmly  lodged  in  crevices 
and  joints.  As  ordinarily  used,  chlorine  compound  disinfectants 


are  of  doubtful  efficiency  in  destroying  the  spores  of  heat  re¬ 
sistant  organisms.  Also,  these  compounds  must  be  thoroughly 
flushed  out  of  equipment  after  use  to  avoid  chemical  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  juice,  and  it  often  is  difficult  to  be  certain  that  the 
last  traces  have  been  completely  removed.  It  is  recommended 
that  daily  sterilization  of  the  lines  with  steam  under  pressure  be 
employed.  Valves  and  steam  connections  can  be  placed  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  lines  so  that  steam  pressure  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  them.  The  piping  system  should  first  be  flushed  with 
water  until  clean,  then  drained  and  steam  pressure  applied  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  240°  F.  for  ten  minutes  or  more. 
Venting  at  strategic  points  is  necessary  to  insure  that  all  air  is 
expelled  and  live  circulation  of  steam  is  maintained.  It  is 
recognized  that  any  tomato  solids  adhering  to  the  rough  pipe 
interior  may  be  baked  into  loosely  adherent  flakes  by  the  heat 
treatment.  Consequently,  the  pipes  should  be  thoroughly 
flushed  with  water  prior  to  starting  the  next  run. 

Irrespective  of  the  style  of  piping  used,  surveys  conducted 
last  season  indicate  that  considerable  attention  must  be  paid 
to  connections  so  as  to  avoid  “dead  ends”  in  the  lines.  These 
dead  ends  fill  with  juice  which  remains  relatively  undisturbed 
by  juice  flowing  past.  At  the  same  time,  the  warm  stagnant 
juice  in  the  dead  end  remains  at  a  temperature  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  thermophilic  bacteria.  Many  of  these  dead  ends 
are  easily  overlooked  in  cleaning.  Mere  flushing  of  the  lines 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  clean  them  effectively.  Even  when 
these  dead  ends  are  opened  and  flushed  thoroughly  at  the  shut¬ 
down  periods,  this  practice,  in  our  experience  may  not  entirely 
remove  the  danger  of  their  contributing  excessive  contamination 
to  the  juice.  We  have  made  studies  on  this  particular  point 
and  it  was  found  that  the  juice  in  dead  ends  may  develop  an 
alarming  bacterial  flora  during  running  periods  of  four  and 
five  hours  duration. 

An  inspection  of  most  tomato  juice  conveying  systems  will 
usually  reveal  several  dead  ends  in  the  pipe  lines.  Some  of  the 
commoner  points  of  stagnant  flow  are  pipes  leading  to  drain 
valves;  by-pass  lines;  the  unusued  portions  of  lines  distributing 
juice  to,  or  collecting  it  from,  a  battery  of  kettles  or  other 
equipment;  and  unused  sides  of  tees.  Elbows  should  be  used 
in  place  of  tees  to  make  right  angle  turns  in  pipe  lines. 

By  exercising  care  in  laying  out  the  piping  system  the  number 
of  points  at  which  drainage  valves  should  be  installed  can  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  In  addition  to  opening  and  thoroughly 
flushing  these  drainage  valves  with  water  during  shutdown 
periods,  it  would  also  appear  advisable  to  drain  the  accumulated 
juice  from  them  about  every  two  hours  during  the  running 
period.  At  by-passes,  and  lines  for  distribution  of  tomato  juice 
to  multiple  units,  three-way  sanitary  type  valves  will  provide 
the  necessary  flexibility  in  directing  the  course  of  the  juice  and 
in  addition  they  can  be  turned  to  prevent  juice  from  backing  up 
into  portions  of  the  line  which  are  not  being  used.  This  type 
of  valve  also  has  the  advantage  of  rapid  and  full  opening  action. 
On  collection  lines  leading  from  a  battery  of  extractors  or 
heating  kettles,  three-way  valves  may  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  where  the  flow  from  each  unit  enters  the  main  line. 
However,  a  three-way  valve  between  the  unit  and  the  main 
line  is  needed  in  order  to  afford  a  drain  for  washing  one  unit 
while  the  others  are  in  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
juice  pockets. 

In  closing,  it  might  be  stated  that  general  precautions  in  plant 
sanitation  and  cleaning  of  equipment  have  been  presented  to 
the  industry  a  number  of  times.  For  tomato  juice  plants  sug¬ 
gested  clean-up  schedules  and  practices  include:  (1)  Draining 
of  all  equipment  and  flushing  of  equipment  and  floors  with 
water  during  each  shutdown  period  (approximately  every  five 
hours,  i.  e.,  at  the  noon  and  supper  hours  and  at  similar  periods 
for  night  shifts.)  (2)  A  thorough  clean-up  at  the  end  of  each 
day’s  operations,  including  dismantling,  washing,  scrubbing  and 
steaming  of  equipment.  The  equipment  should  be  left  cold  and 
dismantled  until  the  start  of  the  next  day’s  pack.  (3)  Flushing 
of  all  equipment  with  water  while  running  the  machinery  for 
15  or  20  minutes  prior  to  starting  the  day’s  run.  Hot  water 
may  be  used  to  warm  the  lines  to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the 
first  juice  run  through.  (4)  Assignment  of  responsibility  for 
regular  and  thorough  cleaning,  and  inspection  to  discourage 
any  laxity  in  care  of  the  plant  and  equipment.  To  these  general 
precautions  we  should  like  to  add  those  more  detailed  pre- 
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cautionary  measures  and  suggestions  listed  herein,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  installation  and  cleansing  of  pipe  lines 
and  closely  related  equipment. 
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Problems  in  Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetable  Juices 

Paper  presented  by  C.  E.  Lachele 
Research  Department,  American  Can  Company 

IT  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  comment  on  the  relative 
merits  or  describe  in  detail  the  many  commercial  procedures 
used  in  the  preparation  of  fruit  or  vegetable  juices;  rather,  we 
wish  to  mention  findings  which  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  quality  of  the  canned  product. 

The  necessity  of  deaerating  acid  juices,  especially  the  various 
citrus  products,  as  a  means  of  preserving  flavor  and  vitamin 
content,  as  well  as  reducing  corrosion,  has  been  stressed  from 
time  to  time.  Many  types  of  deaerators,  a  great  many  of  which 
are  home-made,  are  in  commercial  use.  The  results  obtained 
with  processes  having  various  types  of  deaerators  were  not 
always  uniform  and  the  reasons  for  the  discrepancies  were  not 
apparent  until  we  developed  a  quantitative  method  for  determin¬ 
ing  gases  in  the  raw  and  canned  juices. 

As  time  does  not  permit  a  complete  description  of  the 
technique  involved  in  the  analytical  procedure,  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that  all  gases  are  removed  from  the  closed  container  by 
means  of  heat  under  reduced  pressure  and  collected  in  gas 
measuring  tubes  over  gas  free  water  and  then  analyzed  for 
component  parts  in  regulation  gas  analysis  equipment.  The 
outfits  can  be  simplified  and  assembled  in  portable  form  for 
plant  testing  in  units  costing  approximately  $25.00. 

We  have  found  in  our  analyses  that  the  original  air  content 
of  the  juice  depends  upon  the  extent  of  screening  and  any 
attempts  at  maximum  juice  yield  can  increase  the  air  content 
more  than  tenfold  (.5  cc.  to  5  cc.  oxygen  per  300  cc.  samples). 

The  efficiency  of  commercial  deaerators  tested  at  various 
plants  has  been  found  to  vary  from  73  to  91  per  cent,  depending 
upon  the  speed  of  juice  flow  and  general  type  of  deaerating 
system.  Such  comparisons  were  all  based  on  the  ratio  of  initial 
to  residual  nitrogen  content,  as  small  amounts  of  oxygen  are 
absorbed  by  the  juices  during  the  heating  periods,  unless,  of 
course,  N2  has  been  used  to  displace  vacuum  in  the  deaerating 
chambers. 

As  was  expected,  due  to  re-exposure  to  air  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oxygen  were  incorporated  in  the  juice  during  the  opera¬ 
tions  subsequent  to  deaeration. 

Analysis  of  the  contents  of  finished  cans  has  shown  that  the 
amount  of  air  taken  up  frequently  amounts  to  as  much  as  three 
or  four  times  the  quantity  present  in  the  original  juice.  It  is 
apparent  then  that  much  of  the  effect  of  deaeration  is  nullified 
unless  care  is  taken  in  the  operation  subsequent  to  deaeration. 
Experimental  work  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  air  picked  up 
is  considerably  reduced  by  the  use  of  elevated  filling  tempera¬ 
tures  and  the  maintenance  of  minimum  headspaces. 

The  canning  of  blended  fruit  juices,  such  as,  peach,  apricot, 
plum,  pear,  nectarine,  and  mixtures  thereof  has  not  presented 
particular  difficulties  from  the  oxygen  standpoint.  This  is, 
perhaps,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these  products  are  packed 
in  plain  cans  and  also  the  flavor  is  sufficiently  stable  to  be 
unaffected  by  oxidation.  In  general,  the  fruits,  after  washing 


and  grading,  are  crushed  with  or  without  preliminary  steaming 
or  heating.  The  pulp  is  then  usually  passed  through  one  of 
the  various  types  of  finishers  such  as  used  in  the  tomato  industry 
and  the  pulp  diverted  to  mixing  tanks.  The  usual  practice  is 
to  blend  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  various  strengths  of  sugar 
syrup  ranging  from  8  to  15°  Be.  Discoloration  due  to  oxidation 
can  be  eliminated  in  all  these  juices  by  maintaining  a  tempera¬ 
ture  throughout  the  procedure  sufficient  to  render  enzymes  in¬ 
active  or  the  original  color  can  be  restored  by  exhaust  treat¬ 
ments.  Deaeration  has  been  practiced  to  some  extent  with  pear 
juice  and  white  plum  juice;  however,  equally  acceptable  products 
are  manufactured  by  the  more  simple  technique.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  from  metallic  discoloration  during 
the  past  season  and  it  should  be  stressed  that  iron  or  copper¬ 
bearing  equipment  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  raw 
juice.  The  main  source  of  trouble  with  blended  fruit  juices 
has  been  caused  by  understerilization  as  canners  have  not 
realized  the  slow  heat  penetration  of  these  viscous  products; 
neither  have  they  taken  account  of  the  fact  that  these  juices 
are  usually  prepared  from  ripe  fruit  and  in  some  cases,  the  pH 
values  of  the  juices  are  such  as  to  require  pressure  processes  for 
sterility.  In  the  canning  of  papaya  juice  where  papain  activity 
is  declared  on  the  label,  it  is  necessary  that  heat  treatments  of 
minimum  temperatures  be  used  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  enzyme. 

Early  this  year,  experimental  work  was  conducted  on  vege¬ 
table  juices,  such  as,  carrot,  beet,  celery,  spinach,  and  asparagus, 
to  produce  products  free  from  coagulated  material  when  steril¬ 
ized  by  pressure  processes.  The  Fruit  Products  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  California  has  succeeded  in  producing  pala¬ 
table  and  clarified  products  by  acidification  to  a  pH  of  below 
4.5  with  citric  acid  (.3 -.4  per  cent  citric)  prior  to  processing  in 
boiling  water.  The  procedures  used  in  our  tests  were  not  con¬ 
ducted  along  the  lines  of  the  Rolle  patents,  where  the  product 
is  digested  in  a  preliminary  preparation  of  the  same  juice,  but 
rather  direct  from  the  raw  product  which  had  not  even  under¬ 
gone  preliminary  steaming.  For  this  work,  a  laboratory  model 
of  the  Schwarz  Comminution  Machine,  which  has  been  successful 
in  the  pineapple  industry,  was  used.  This  machine  might  be 
simply  described  as  a  three-stage  colloid  mill  which  has  as  its 
main  feature  sets  of  screens  which  remove  the  juice  by  centri¬ 
fugal  action  after  each  grinding  stage.  The  residual  pulp 
drops  down  a  chute  from  the  machine  after  the  third  stage. 
The  novel  characteristic  of  the  machine  allows,  on  a  product 
like  mature  carrots,  without  preliminary  steaming  or  softening, 
an  extraction  of  60  to  80  per  cent,  depending  on  grinding 
clearances. 

Very  little  success  was  achieved  in  producing  a  spinach  or 
asparagus  juice  free  from  excessive  “curdling”  and  a  large 
amount  of  coagulated  material  present  in  rather  large 
aggregates. 

With  carrot  juice,  however,  a  product  resembling  orange  juice 
in  color  and  consistency  has  been  prepared  by  the  following 
procedure : 

The  washed  and  scrubbed  vegetable  with  stems  removed  is 
passed  through  the  Schwarz  machine.  The  juice  is  then  given  a 
preliminary  heat  treatment  at  180°  F.  to  coagulate  all  material 
unstable  to  heat.  The  mixture  is  then  passed  through  the  com¬ 
minution  machine  for  homogenization  which  prevents  the  in¬ 
soluble  material  from  coagulating  during  any  further  heat  treat¬ 
ment.  The  product  is  then  exhausted  or  pasteurized  to  160°  F., 
filled  hot,  and  8-oz.  cans  processed  30  minutes  at  250°  F.  Heat 
penetration  experiments  indicate  that  the  above  process  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  sterility,  although  30  minutes  at  240°  F.  has  been  found 
sufficient  for  juice  of  lower  solids  content.  The  addition  of 
one-third  of  one  per  cent  salt  was  found  to  be  advantageous  in 
bringing  out  the  carrot  flavor.  The  suspended  solids  were 
determined  by  centrifuging  for  10  minutes  at  2,000  revolutions 
per  minute  and  were  found  to  range  from  15  to  20  per  cent  and 
approximate  very  closely  the  consistency  of  pineapple  juice. 

The  above  technique  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  suspended 
solids  in  celery  juice  from  coagulating  and  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  the  coagulated  juice  through  a  de  Laval  separator  in 
order  to  reduce  the  suspended  solids  to  approximately  10-12 
per  cent  before  filling  hot  and  processing.  The  processes  neces¬ 
sary  for  8-oz.  cans  of  celery  juice  are  either  10  minutes  at 
250°  F.  or  20  minutes  at  240°  F.  The  higher  temperature,  how¬ 
ever,  produced  a  superior  flavored  juice.  Additions  of  salt 
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amounting  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  are  very  effective  with 
this  product.  Another  interesting  observation  is  that  mature 
carrots  gave  a  superior  flavor  to  young  carrots  and  that  the 
highly  flavored  French,  or  Chantinay  varieties,  developed  un¬ 
desirable  off-flavors  in  the  canned  product. 

Beet  juice  did  not  present  any  difficulties  from  a  coagulation 
standpoint  and  excellent  juices  were  prepared  by  washing  and 
peeling  the  raw  product,  extracting,  flashing  to  200°  F.,  filling 
and  processing  30  minutes  at  250°  F.  The  cans  should  be  cooled 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 


MEAT  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING 
January  27,  1938 

The  Meat  Section  meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Thirty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  convened  at  nine-fifty  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  J.  Vollertsen, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  We  are  glad  to  see  such  a 
goodly  number  present  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  be 
repaid  for  coming.  We  usually  have  some  rather  interesting 
things  on  our  program.  We  feel  that  this  year  will  be  no  ex¬ 
ception.  W'e  are  certainly  thankful  to  our  friends  in  the  can 
manufacturing  industry  for  coming  through  every  year  with 
something  of  interest  to  us.  During  the  past  year  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Section  have  been  quite  busy  and  we  feel  that 
one  of  the  things  that  has  helped  the  Meat  Section  considerably 
during  the  past  was  the  appointment  of  our  Advisory  Committee, 
our  Sub-committee  on  Bacteriology,  who  have  worked  very 
closely  with  Dr.  Cameron  and  the  National  Canners  Laboratory. 
We  feel  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  by  the  National 
Canners  Laboratory  in  conjunction  with  this  Committee. 

So  we  feel  that  we  can  look  back  with  pride  and  without  view¬ 
ing  with  alarm  anything  that  is  coming  during  the  year  because 
we  think  that  the  plans  as  they  have  been  made  will  be  for  a 
continuous  advancement  in  our  knowledge  of  meat  canning. 

We  will  go  on  with  our  program  as  planned. 

Our  first  paper  is  on  “Meat  Canning  Goes  Ahead”,  by  our 
good  friend  Paul  I.  Aldrich  of  the  National  Provisioner.  I  am 
sure  he  needs  no  introduction  to  this  group.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  introduce  him  to  you.  (Applause.) 

Meat  Canning  Goes  Ahead 

By  Paul  I.  Aldrich 

Editor,  ‘‘The  National  Provisioner” 

Meat  canning  has  made  gratifying  progress  in  recent 
years  and  we  in  the  meat  industry  can  visualize  a  time 
when  every  household  that  maintains  a  canned  food  shelf  will 
have  canned  meats  as  one  of  the  most  important  items  on  that 
shelf.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  consumer  education,  coupled  with 
experiment  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  meat  canner.  I 
have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject,  “Meat  Canning 
Goes  Ahead” — a  rather  obvious  fact  to  most  of  you — but  one 
to  which  a  close  observer  of  the  industry  may  be  able  to  make 
some  contribution. 

Canned  meats  are  wholesome,  economical  foods  offered  to 
consumers  in  the  cleanest,  safest  and  most  convenient  form.  On 
the  pantry  shelf  they  provide  a  reserve  against  unexpected 
food  needs.  Packers  and  meat  canners  know  this,  of  course, 
and  housewives  in  greater  numbers  are  coming  to  appreciate 
these  facts,  for  meat  canning  is  definitely  on  the  upgrade. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  packing¬ 
house  canning  departments,  as  well  as  in  official  canned  meat 
production  figures.  Total  production  of  canned  meats  and  soups 
with  a  meat  base  during  the  first  11  months  of  1937  (December 
production  figures  are  not  yet  available)  was  471,263,000  lbs.  of 
this  production,  soups  accounted  for  202,480,000  lbs.  and  canned 
meats  268,782,000  lbs.  Assuming  production  of  canned  meats 


and  soups  was  normal  during  December,  then  total  production 
for  the  year  was  approximately  530,000,000  lbs. 

The  growing  importance  of  canned  meats  in  the  American 
diet  undoubtedly  is  due  in  some  measure  to  changing  economic 
conditions.  The  modern  housewife  spends  less  and  less  time 
in  her  kitchen  and  is  learning  rapidly  to  depend  on  the  laundry, 
bakery,  canner  and  others  to  provide  services  required  in  every 
home.  If  she  desires  she  can  devote  a  good  part  of  each  day 
to  outside  activities — business  or  pleasure — and  can  then  come 
home,  reach  on  her  pantry  shelf,  take  down  a  series  of  cans 
and  prepare  in  a  short  time  as  tasty,  nutritious  and  satisfying 
a  meal  for  herself  and  her  family  as  she  could  by  spending 
hours  in  her  kitchen.  This  means,  therefore,  almost  daily  re¬ 
plenishment  of  the  canned  meat  stock  on  the  pantry  shelf. 

I  prefer  to  think,  however,  that  the  growing  popularity  of 
canned  meats  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  convenience  factor 
as  to: 

1.  Improved  general  quality  of  canned  meat  products. 

2.  Improvements  in  containers  and  labels. 

3.  Better  advertising  and  merchandising. 

For  a  canned  meat  product  to  be  successful  it  must  be  backed 
up  with  plenty  of  experience  and  practical  application,  both  in 
processing  and  merchandising.  Kind  of  can,  kind  of  label  on 
the  can,  kind  of  advertising  on  that  label,  methods  of  display  in 
the  retail  store,  methods  used  to  educate  and  interest  the  house¬ 
wife  in  canned  meat  products — all  these  and  others  are  vital 
factors  in  securing  wide  consumer  acceptance. 

But  the  key  to  the  situation  will  be  found  in  the  product 
itself.  If  the  consumer  buys  a  canned  meat  item  and  likes  it, 
her  repeat  orders  are  assured.  If  the  product  in  the  can  does 
not  suit  her,  then  the  canned  meat  industry  has  been  hurt  and 
not  helped. 

To  emphasize  this  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to  two  classical 
examples  of  successful  canned  meat  promotion.  These  stories 
have  been  told  before,  but  they  will  bear  repeating. 

Canned  soups  have  been  on  the  market  for  many  years  and 
have  won  a  wide  degree  of  housewife  acceptance.  As  in  the 
case  with  most  food  products,  competition  for  markets  is  keen 
and  profit  margains  are  small.  When  a  meat  packer,  therefore, 
announced  the  addition  of  canned  soups  to  his  line  of  canned 
products  there  was  considerable  speculation  in  the  food  industry 
as  to  what  kind  of  product  he  would  produce  and  the  steps  he 
would  take  to  build  markets  for  them. 

The  meat  packers’  new  soups  were  placed  in  the  can  in  a 
form  which  required  no  dilution  before  serving,  and  necessarily 
had  to  be  offered  to  the  consumer  at  a  price  somewhat  in  excess 
of  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to  paying  for  a  can  of  soup. 
Some  food  manufacturers  predicted  disaster.  The  consumer 
would  not  pay  the  difference,  they  said.  The  meat  packer 
answered  with  a  widespread  advertising  campaign  in  women’s 
magazines.  Today  these  soups  have  national  distribution  and 
have  gained  wide  consumer  acceptance,  so  much  so  that  other 
soup  manufacturers  have  considered  it  expedient  also  to  produce 
soups  ready  to  serve. 

Corned  beef  hash  has  been  a  staple  with  some  meat  canners 
for  many  years.  While  it  always  has  sold  in  considerable 
quantities,  like  many  other  canned  meat  products,  it  never  was 
important  from  a  volume  standpoint.  Today  corned  beef  hash 
is  in  the  major  volume  bracket  among  canned  meat  products. 

Much  credit  for  making  large  numbers  of  women  canned- 
corned-beef-hash  conscious  must  go  to  a  packer  who  made  the 
best  corned  beef  hash  he  knew  how  to  make,  and  then  set  out 
to  tell  consumers  about  it.  How  well  he  succeeded  the  canned 
meat  industry  knows.  Not  only  did  he  greatly  expand  his 
volume  but  he  brought  to  many  other  canners  the  realization  of 
the  opportunities  in  a  good  product  well  advertised  and  mer¬ 
chandised.  Today  more  corned  beef  hash  is  being  sold  than 
ever  before. 

These  instances  of  success  in  building  consumer  demand  are 
particularly  noteworthy,  in  that  they  were  accomplished  with 
relatively  high-priced  product  and  during  a  period  when  average 
consumer  purchasing  power  was  low. 

A  few  meat  canners  have  been  aggressive  merchandisers,  but 
too  many  have  left  to  retailers  the  major  task  of  selling  their 
products.  Without  consumer  demand,  the  meat  canner  has  been 
at  the  mercy  of  most  of  the  ill  winds  that  blow  in  the  food 
industry. 
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Point-of-sale  advertising  and  merchandising  are  important 
aids  in  moving  product.  Meat  canners  might  be  better  off  if 
they  were  to  do  more  of  this,  but  they  might  also  give  more 
attention  to  the  consumer.  With  consumer  demand  built  up, 
the  meat  canner  becomes  more  independent  of  the  retailer,  can 
ask  and  get  better  prices  for  his  products  and  is  less  susceptible 
to  the  effects  of  price  cutting  and  the  competition  of  other  foods. 

I  will  have  something  to  say  a  little  later  on  point-of-sale 
advertising  and  consumer  demand. 

Closely  tied  up  with  the  subject  of  better  products  and  better 
merchandising  to  build  greater  volume  for  old  products  are  new 
products  and  old  products  in  more  convenient,  more  attractive 
or  more  novel  form.  These,  of  course,  come  on  the  market 
frequently,  but  too  few  of  them  achieve  the  success  they  might 
achieve  were  better  selling  methods  put  behind  them. 

Cocktail  sausages  and  cocktail  frankfurters  are  two  excep¬ 
tions.  Conceived  by  an  Eastern  meat  packer  and  extensively 
advertised  by  him,  they  achieved  almost  instant  success.  Many 
meat  canners  are  now  producing  them  with  varying  results, 
depending  largely  on  the  merchandise  effort  given  to  them. 
In  any  event,  these  two  products  illustrate  how  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  certain  situations  to  build  canned  meat  volume. 

Cocktail  sausages  and  frankfurters  in  glass  containers  is  a 
packaging  innovation  recently  tried  out  by  one  packer.  The 
package  was  an  instant  success,  and  has  been  given  credit  for 
materially  increasing  the  sale  of  these  products.  The  answer 
to  this,  of  course,  is  that  by  being  visible  the  product  became 
acceptable  to  a  class  of  housewives  who  probably  were  not 
previously  canned  meat  buyers. 

There  is  an  economic  need  for  canned  meats — a  fact  more 
meat  canners,  as  well  as  housewives,  need  to  know.  The  tin  can 
offers  the  possibility  for  something  more  than  a  reserve  meat 
supply.  It  gives  the  housewife  the  opportunity  not  only  to  stock 
her  pantry  against  unforeseen  food  needs,  but  also  a  convenience 
and  ease  in  meal  preparation  which  she  can  be  taught  to 
appreciate  in  greater  measure,  and  which  she  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  when  she  knows  more  about  canned  meats,  and  when  the 
packer  can  effectively  use  the  appetite  appeal  that  is  making 
delicatessen  stores  so  popular  in  big  cities. 

Whether  we  like  to  admit  it  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  still 
exists  a  prejudice  against  canned  meats  among  many  house¬ 
wives.  The  opportunities  for  increasing  volume  by  consumer 
education  are  worth  considering.  Time  does  not  permit  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  important  problem  but  it  is  one  which  merits 
the  attention  of  every  meat  canner. 

The  matter  of  securing  uniform  high  quality  is  a  problem 
for  many  meat  canners.  It  is  realized  that  consumers’  taste 
preferences  differ,  and  that  a  meat  canner  cannot  hope  to  make 
a  product  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  every  one.  Variations  in 
flavor,  aroma,  appearance,  etc.,  within  a  product,  however,  are 
noted  by  its  regular  users  and,  regardless  of  the  degree  of 
variation  that  may  occur,  are  detrimental  to  regular  sales. 

Because  of  the  variations  in  quality  and  characteristics  of 
raw  materials,  obtaining  closely  standardized  finished  products 
presents  problems  which  require  scientific  consideration  for  their 
solution.  The  problem  of  control  involves  not  only  meat,  but 
also  vegetables,  cereals,  and  seasonings.  Fortunately,  prepared 
seasonings  with  standardized  flavoring  strengths  and  unvarying 
composition  are  now  available. 

What  the  meat  canner  must  always  be  concerned  with  is  why 
a  product  does  not  suit  a  housewife.  The  purchaser  cannot 
always  supply  the  answer,  but  if  the  canner  will  check  back  over 
his  methods  he  may  find  out. 

Do  meats  cured  before  they  go  into  the  can  require  as  heavy 
a  cure  as  the  same  products  not  canned? 

Should  seasoning  be  as  heavy  in  a  canned  product  that  may 
be  held  in  the  can  for  months  as  in  a  product  that  will  be 
sold  soon  after  making? 

Will  flavor  of  a  meat  and  vegetable  combination  be  harmed 
by  highly  flavored  vegetables,  or  should  such  vegetables  be  added 
after  the  can  is  opened? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  meat  canners  might  study 
if  they  wish  to  make  canned  meats  more  attractive  and  increase 
their  distribution.  The  canner  may  think  in  terms  of  his  pro¬ 
cessing  problems,  but  the  housewife  thinks  in  terms  of  “eat- 
ability”  of  the  products  she  buys. 


When  I  appeared  before  this  group  a  few  years  ago,  I  said 
that  in  my  opinion  increases  in  canned  meat  volume  would  go 
principally  to  those  who  cater  to  the  housewife’s  requirements, 
who  properly  analyze  their  markets  and  sales  possibilities,  and 
who  plan  their  merchandising  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  revealed 
by  this  analysis.  I  have  no  reason  at  this  time  to  change  this 
opinion. 

The  volume  market  has  been  pretty  well  converted  to  the 
occasional  use  of  canned  meats.  The  task  from  now  on  is  to 
develop  the  more  frequent  use  of  canned  meats  in  this  market 
and,  particularly,  to  convert  customers  who  have  not  yet  been 
sold  on  the  palatability  and  convenience  of  canned  meats. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  while  sales  possibilities  in  the 
volume  field  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted,  we  must  spend 
more  time  to  convert  the  discriminating  customer.  This  is  going 
to  require  a  high  order  of  selling,  and  it  will  involve  problems 
not  always  important  in  the  volume  field. 

In  this  connection  one  important  fact  might  be  mentioned. 
With  consumer  purchasing  power  much  higher  than  it  was  two 
years  ago  the  class  of  “discriminating  purchasers”  is  larger, 
because  the  number  who  can  afford  to  be  more  discriminating 
has  increased.  Quality  products,  therefore,  are  going  to  become 
an  increasingly  important  factor  in  individual  efforts  to  expand 
canned  meat  consumption. 

Meat  canners  have  an  opportunity  which  exists  in  few 
divisions  of  the  food  industry.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
canned  meats  is  far  below  what  even  the  most  conservative 
observers  admit  may  be  expected.  The  problem  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future  is  not  so  much  one  of  competition,  it  would  seem,  but 
rather  of  education  and  development,  and  the  building  of  con¬ 
sumer  goodwill  against  the  time  when  production  will  more 
closely  approximate  the  potential  market. 

Any  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  container  eye  and  sales 
appeal,  as  well  as  in  product  quality,  will  be  a  constructive  in¬ 
fluence  in  increasing  canned  meat  consumption.  Label  re-styling, 
point-of-sale  advertising,  education  of  retailers  in  better  mer¬ 
chandising  methods,  demonstrations  to  convince  skeptical  house¬ 
wives,  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising — even  the  radio — 
are  merchandising  aids  which  can  be  employed  to  advantage. 

As  the  convenience  of  canned  meats  is  an  appeal  to  the  house¬ 
wife,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  provide  means  for  her  to  use 
canned  meats  with  the  greatest  ease.  Goodwill  is  not  built 
when  a  solid-pack  product,  desired  for  slicing,  must  be  broken 
to  remove  it  from  the  can.  Nor  are  all  kitchens  equipped  with 
modern  appliances  for  opening  cans  conveniently  and  neatly. 
Perhaps  a  greater  use  of  key-opening  cans,  on  which  the  key 
remains  until  the  product  is  in  the  purchaser’s  kitchen,  would 
be  appreciated  by  canned  meat  users. 
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Another  need  is  more  dissemination  of  information  on  possible 
uses  of  different  canned  meat  products.  If  space  is  not  available 
on  the  label,  top  of  container  can  often  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

With  many  consumers  canned  meats  are  an  impulse  item. 

A  woman  often  enters  a  store  with  no  thought  of  buying  canned 
meats.  She  sees  an  appealing  display  of  these  products  and  is 
reminded  that  a  few  cans  on  the  pantry  shelf  would  be  good 
insurance  against  unexpected  food  needs,  or  that  canned  meats 
provide  a  quick,  convenient  noon-day  lunch,  or  midnight  snack — 
and  she  walks  out  of  the  store  with  a  supply  in  her  shopping 
bag. 

If  the  products  are  high  grade  she  may  continue  to  purchase 
such  brands.  Or  she  may  be  of  a  type  which  needs  to  be  re¬ 
minded  continually  that  canned  meats  offer  her  real  convenience 
in  meal  preparation.  This  is  where  the  value  of  continued 
store  displays  comes  in. 

One  packer  in  a  recent  test  with  canned  meat  store  displays 
increased  sales  several  hundred  per  cent  over  a  3-week  period. 
No  price  concessions  or  selling  baits  were  used — merely  counter 
and  aisle  displays  with  cards  calling  attention  to  the  convenience 
and  high  quality  of  the  products. 

When  the  displays  were  discontinued,  sales  dropped  to  slightly 
above  normal.  They  jumped  back  to  a  high  level  when  the 
displays  were  again  used.  Today  this  packer  is  furnishing 
regularly  retail  store  display  material  to  all  purchasers  of  his 
canned  meats,  and  he  instructs  his  salesmen  to  see  that  this 
advertising  and  educational  material  is  used.  He  thinks  the 
market  for  canned  meats  has  hardly  been  scratched,  and  that 
more  aggressive  merchandising  would  double  to  triple  sales  for 
most  meat  canners. 

This  packer  also  believes  that  few  retailers  know  as  much 
as  they  should  about  canned  meats  and  how  to  sell  them.  Every 
retail  food  dealer  wants  something  besides  the  products  he  orders 
— help  in  selling  those  that  are  not  ordinarily  fast  movers.  It  is 
up  to  the  meat  canner  to  show  the  dealer  how  to  sell  canned 
meats,  this  packer  thinks.  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  meat 
canner’s  worth  to  a  retailer  is  very  likely  to  be  measured  by 
what  the  canner  does  to  help  the  retailer  increase  sales  and 
profits. 

One  of  the  questions  frequently  asked  THE  NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER  is  “What  is  the  outlook  for  meat  canning?” 

It  does  not  appear  now  that  the  supply  situation  will  change 
materially  during  the  first  half  of  1938.  Predictions  are  that 
about  4,000,000  more  hogs  will  be  marketed  this  year  than  last, 
and  the  average  weight  will  be  heavier.  The  supply  of  good 
cattle  is  expected  to  be  larger,  due  to  the  plentiful  supply  of 
feedstuff’s,  but  cattle  numbers  as  a  whole  are  expected  to  be 
slightly  smaller.  The  canners’  meat  supply,  therefore,  probably 
will  be  in  greater  abundance  and  less  expensive  than  during  1937. 

Containers  may  or  may  not  cost  more,  depending  on  foreign 
exchange.  Labor  costs  probably  will  not  increase  much,  if  any, 
although  overhead  costs  may  be  higher. 

So  far  as  the  cost  of  finished  products  is  concerned,  there¬ 
fore,  it  appears  this  will  be  governed  principally  by  the  cost  of 
meat.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  relative  spread  between  fresh  and 
cured  meats  and  canned  meats  should  not  change  materially. 

We  may  not,  therefore,  expect  any  considerable  relative  change 
in  consumption  of  canned  meats  so  far  as  the  situation  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  price.  Demand  should  increase  over  that  which 
existed  during  the  last  three  months  of  1937,  if  there  is  any 
material  gain  in  the  average  purchasing  power  of  consumers. 
Activity  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  conditions  as  they  are  at  that  time. 

Nearly  four  times  as  much  pork  goes  into  cans  today  as  was 
the  case  a  few  years  ago.  The  reason  is  that  pork  meats  in 
cans  measure  up  very  favorably  with  the  same  products  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  consumer’s  kitchen.  Canned  meats  can  be  an  im¬ 
portant  medium  for  leveling  off  the  demand  for  all  meat  cuts. 
If  canned  roast  beef,  for  example,  were  made  from  the  fore¬ 
quarters  of  good  cattle  it  would  be  more  tasty  when  it  came 
out  of  the  can  than  the  same  product  from  the  best  cuts  of 
cattle  with  poor  finish  and  low  quality.  A  large  potential  mar¬ 
ket  for  canned  meats  exists,  but  if  it  is  not  met  with  the  right 
kind  of  product,  wisely  merchandised,  then  possibilties  for  con- 
sumi)tion  increase  will  not  be  realized. 


CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Aldrich,  for 
your  paper.  I  hope  that  this  group  will  feel  free  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  any  of  these  papers  to  comment  upon  them  or  ask 
any  questions.  If  there  are  any  comments  or  questions  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Aldrich’s  paper,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
them  at  this  time. 

I  guess  all  of  us  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
processing  of  canned  meats.  When  we  talk  about  processing  we 
have  in  mind  particularly  the  proper  temperature  to  use  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  our  products  are  reasonably  good  and 
that  they  are  all  sterile.  Not  as  much  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  the  proper  way  to  cool  the  cans  after  they 
have  been  processed.  I  am  very  glad  today  to  introduce  to  you 
Dr.  V.  G.  Hallman  who  will  talk  to  us  on  the  subject:  “Methods 
for  Cooling  Processed  Cans  of  Meats”. 

Methods  for  Cooling  Processed  Cans  of  Meat 

By  G.  V.  Hallman 

Research  Department ,  Continental  Can  Company 

ON  completion  of  the  heat  treatment  for  sterilization  of 
canned  meats,  the  next  operation  consists  of  cooling  the 
cans  to  a  lower  temperature  and  one  more  satisfactory  for 
handling  and  storage.  The  methods  used  for  cooling  the  cans 
are  important  as  they  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  product, 
the  percentage  of  spoilage  occurring,  the  external  condition  of 
the  container,  and  the  efficiency  in  handling  and  storage  of 
the  cans. 

The  quality  of  some  canned  meats  deteriorates  as  the  cooking 
time  increases.  Overcooked  canned  meats  may  develop  a 
scorched  flavor,  a  loss  of  flavor,  a  darker  color  or  a  poor  texture. 
As  the  temperatures  used  for  sterilization  are  well  above  cooking 
temperatures  (150°  F.  to  212°  F.),  cooking  of  the  product  con¬ 
tinues  during  cooling  until  the  contents  of  the  can  have  been 
cooled  to  approximately  150°  F.  The  time  of  this  cooking 
period,  during  cooling,  depends  on  the  rate  of  cooling.  This  is 
affected  by,  (1)  the  time  elapsing  between  the  end  of  the 
process  and  the  start  of  the  cooling  procedure;  (2)  the  rate  of 
transmission  of  heat  within  the  product  itself;  (3)  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  cooling  water,  and  (4)  the  amount  and  extent  of 
cii-culation  of  the  cooling  water.  Better  quality  can  be  secured 
by  promptly  starting  the  cooling  operations,  using  cold  water 
and  good  circulation  of  the  cooling  water. 

At  the  completion  of  the  cooling  procedure,  the  average 
temperature  of  the  product  should  not  exceed  105°  F.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  spoilage  by  obligate  thermophilic 
bacteria.  These  bacteria  grow  in  a  temperature  range  of  110°  F. 
to  160°  F.  They  produce  very  heat  resistant  spores  and  a 
process  which  would  destroy  these  spores  would  seriously  dam¬ 
age  the  quality  of  the  product.  Since  practical  experience  has 
shown  that  cooling  to  105°  F.  will  prevent  this  type  of  spoilage, 
this  procedure  is  in  general  use.  Thermophilic  spoilage  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  canned  meats  containing  cereals. 

On  the  other  hand,  canned  meats  should  not  be  cooled  exces¬ 
sively,  otherwise  rusting  of  the  tin  plate  may  occur.  Cans 
entering  storage  should  be  relatively  free  from  moisture  and 
retain  sufficient  heat  to  evaporate  whatever  moisture  remains 
on  the  cans.  They  should  not  be  cooled  below  the  dewpoint  of 
the  storage  room.  This  is  to  prevent  moisture  condensing  on 
the  cans.  Experience  has  shown  that  cans  should  not  be  cooled 
below  95 °F.  At  temperatures  over  95°  F.,  the  cans  retain 
sufficient  heat  to  evaporate  normal  amounts  of  water  remaining 
on  the  cans.  These  temperatures  are  well  above  the  dewpoints 
of  average  storage  rooms.  When  canned  meats  are  stored  under 
refrigeration,  they  should  be  cooled  to  as  near  the  temperature 
of  the  storage  cooler  as  is  practical.  Such  cans  should  be  nearly 
dry  before  being  stored.  Storage  coolers  for  canned  meats 
should  be  dry  and  well  ventilated  to  facilitate  evaporation  of 
any  moisture  remaining  on  the  cans.  Rusting  should  be  avoided 
not  only  because  of  its  unsightly  appearance  on  the  can  or 
label  but  also  because  this  corrosion  may,  in  time,  perforate 
the  tin  plate  and  cause  spoilage. 

It  will  be  noted,  from  the  above,  that  canned  meats  should  be 
cooled  to  temperatures  between  95°  F.  and  105°  F.  to  avoid 
thermophilic  spoilage  and  rusting  of  the  tin  plate.  A  simple 
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method  for  determining  if  cans  are  properly  cooled  is  to  shake 
the  can  to  obtain  a  nearly  uniform  temperature  of  the  contents, 
and  hold  the  can  against  the  arm  or  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
temperature  of  the  cans  should  be  about  body  temperature 
(98.6°  F.).  Cans  cooled  to  this  temperature  range  dry  rapidly, 
are  readily  handled  and  may  be  cased  and  stacked  in  blocks  to 
utilize  a  minimum  of  floor  space.  This  contributes  to  the 
efficiency  of  warehousing. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  cooling  procedures,  it  is  desirable 
to  consider  some  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  processed 
cans  of  meats  just  prior  to  cooling  which  directly  affect  cooling 
procedures. 

The  preservation  of  canned  meats  is  accomplished  by  her¬ 
metically  sealing  in  a  can  and  by  subjecting  them  to  a  heat 
treatment  which  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  bacteria  capable 
of  producing  spoilage.  To  accomplish  this  efficiently  and  with 
a  minimum  loss  in  quality,  canned  meats  are  processed  at 
temperatures  varying  between  230°  F.  and  250°  F.  When  heated 
at  these  temperatures  for  the  times  necessary  for  sterilization, 
internal  pressure  develops  in  the  cans.  This  is  evident  from 
the  convex  or  bulged  appearance  of  cans  after  they  are  pro¬ 
cessed.  The  internal  pressure  of  processed  cans  is  caused  by, 

(1)  the  formation  of  steam  from  moisture  in  the  product; 

(2)  the  expansion  of  the  product,  and  (3)  expansion  of  air  or 
other  gases  not  exhausted  from  the  can  prior  to  closure.  In 
addition,  the  following  may  increase  the  internal  pressure; 
the  expansion  of  gases  released  from  solution  in  the  product 
due  to  lower  solubility  at  elevated  temperatures  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  gases  produced  by  chemical  changes.  The  internal  pres¬ 
sure  in  cans  is  at  a  maximum  at  the  conclusion  of  the  process 
when  the  cans  are  ready  for  cooling. 

The  relation  of  each  of  these  factors  will  be  discussed  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  lower  the  sealing  temperature,  the  greater  the 
steam  pressure  produced  inside  the  can  during  processing. 
Assuming  that  the  contents  of  a  can  will  reach  an  average 
temperature  of  240°  F.,  the  following  table  illustrates  the 
effect  of  sealing  temperature  on  the  internal  pressure : 

Sealing  Temperature  Steam  Pressure  Generated 

120  23.2  pounds  per  square  inch 

130  22.8 

140  22.1 

150  21.5 

160  20.2 

170  19.1 

180  17.5 

190  15.7 

200  13.5 

Naturally  the  effect  of  the  expansion  in  increasing  the  internal 
pressure  is  also  decreased  by  increasing  the  sealing  temperature. 
This  is  not,  however,  an  important  factor  in  producing  strains 
on  the  container  unless  more  product  is  filled  into  the  can  than 
it  will  hold  with  the  ends  in  a  normal  concave  position. 

Other  conditions  being  the  same,  less  internal  pressure  is 
developed  during  processing  in  cans  having  the  least  headspace. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  headspace  on  the 
internal  pressure  developed  in  No.  10  cans  of  distilled  water 
sealed  at  158°  F.  and  processed  at  various  temperatures.  One 
lot  was  closed  with  one  inch  headspace  and  the  other  lot  was 
completely  filled. 

Pressure  in  Pounds  Per  Square  Inch 
Processing  Temperature  1  Inch  Headspace  No  Headspace 


212°  F. 

9 

5 

230 

15 

11 

240 

19 

131/2 

250 

23 

171/2 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  cans  with  one-inch  head- 
space  developed  from  4  to  51^  pounds  per  square  inch  additional 
pressure  as  compared  with  cans  completely  filled.  Also  the 
greater  increase  in  pressure  occurs  at  the  higher  temperatures. 
To  minimize  the  amount  of  air  in  the  headspace  and  give  a 
well-filled  can,  a  headspace  of  approximately  one-fourth  inch 
has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory  for  most  canned  meat  products. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  pressures  given  above  for  cans 
containing  distilled  water  are  considerably  lower  than  those 


which  would  have  been  obtained  with  canned  meats.  Gases 
would  be  present  in  canned  meats  which  were  not  present  in 
the  distilled  water. 

A  high  sealing  temperature,  secured  by  heating  the  product 
prior  to  sealing  the  can,  reduces  the  internal  pressure  in  cans 
during  processing,  by  removing  gases  entrapped  in  the  product. 
It  also  increases  the  moisture  vapor  and  decreases  the  air  in  the 
headspace. 

The  processing  temperature  is  an  important  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  internal  pressure  developed  during  processing.  It  will 
be  noted  from  the  table  given  above  that  the  internal  pressure 
increases  with  the  processing  temperature.  With  many  canned 
foods  this  increase  in  pressure  within  the  can  is  greater  than 
the  increase  in  retort  pressure.  Thus  the  can  has  to  withstand 
a  greater  internal  pressure  at  higher  processing  temperatures. 
With  most  products  in  cans  of  larger  diameters,  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  employ  a  temperature  of  250°  F.  because  the  internal 
pressure  produced  is  sufficient  to  buckle  the  ends  of  the  cans 
during  processing.  As  this  distortion  occurred  prior  to  cooling, 
it  can  not  be  prevented  by  proper  cooling  procedure.  With  such 
products,  processing  at  240°  F.  is  usually  satisfactory  due  to 
the  lower  internal  pressure  produced  at  that  temperature. 

When  internal  pressure  is  gradually  applied  to  hermetically 
sealed  cans,  the  normally  concave  ends  become  convex.  If  this 
is  substituted  by  a  slight  vacuum,  the  ends  become  concave  again. 
No  change  other  than  the  movements  of  the  ends  has  occurred. 
However,  if  the  internal  pressure  had  been  increased  so  that  a 
permanent  strain  and  distortion  of  the  tin  plate  is  produced, 
buckles  occur  on  the  ends.  The  can  ends  may  become  concave 
again,  but  the  buckle  still  remains.  The  factors  other  than  the 
amount  of  internal  pressures  which  influence  the  development  of 
buckles  are:  (1)  the  diameter  of  the  end;  (2)  the  profile  of  the 
end;  (3)  the  temperature  of  the  tin  plate;  (4)  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  pressure  is  applied;  (5)  the  weight  of  the  tin  plate, 
and  (6)  the  strength  of  the  tin  plate.  Briefly,  less  internal 
pressure  is  requii’ed  to  produce  buckling,  as,  (1)  the  diameter  of 
the  end  increases,  (2)  the  temperature  of  the  tin  plate  increases, 

(3)  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  tin  plate  decrease,  and 

(4)  the  more  rapidly  the  pressure  is  applied.  The  strength  of 
tin  plate  refers  to  the  resistance  of  the  plate  as  influenced  by 
the  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  steel  base  plate. 
A  profile  with  beads  and  panels  tends  to  strengthen  the  end 
against  buckling. 

The  diameter  of  the  ends  of  the  can  is  an  important  factor. 
As  the  diameter  of  the  end  increases,  the  pressure  required  to 
cause  buckles  decreases.  Some  general  results  on  the  internal 
pressures  which  produce  buckles  in  can  ends  of  various  diameters 
at  room  temperature  (72°  F.)  using  regular  tin  plate,  standard 
profile  and  with  gradually  increasing  pressure,  are  listed  here. 
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Can  End  Diameter 

Average  Internal 

In  Inches 

Can  Name 

Pressure  Causing  Buckles 

2-  8/16 

208 

65  pounds  per  square  inch 

2-11/16 

No.  1 

56 

3 

300 

45 

3-  3/16 

303 

43% 

3-  7/16 

No.  2 

40 

4-  4/16 

No.  3 

26 

6-  3/16 

No.  10 

15 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  No.  10  ends  are  most 
susceptible  to  buckling.  Cans  with  ends  over  four  inches  in 
diameter  are  liable  to  buckle  unless  excessive  internal  pressure 
is  prevented  by  the  methods  previously  discussed. 

Can  ends  should  not  be  permitted  to  buckle,  not  only  because 
of  the  unsatisfactory  appearance  of  the  cans  but  mainly  due 
to  the  probability  of  spoilage  from  leakage  through  the  strained 
seams.  Experimental  and  practical  results  have  demonstrated 
that  more  spoilage  occurs  in  retort  loads  of  cans  in  which  buckles 
are  present  than  in  those  in  which  no  buckles  are  found.  It  is 
not  generally  recognized  that  when  buckles  are  found  in  a 
retort  load  of  cans,  not  only  the  seams  of  the  buckled  cans  but 
also  the  seams  of  apparently  normal  cans  may  be  strained  and 
leak. 

During  the  processing  period,  the  pressure  within  the  cans  is 
partially  balanced  by  the  steam  pressure  within  the  retort.  For 
instance,  if  the  processing  temperature  is  240°  F.,  there  is  an 
exterior  pressure  of  10  pounds  per  square  inch  exerted  on  the 
cans.  If  the  retort  pressure  is  then  suddenly  released  at  the 
end  of  the  process,  it  is  equivalent  to  suddenly  adding  10  pounds 
per  square  inch  to  the  internal  pressure.  This  sudden  with¬ 
drawal  of  exterior  pressure  is  the  usual  cause  of  permanent 
distortion  of  the  tin  plate  of  the  ends  of  the  cans,  which  condi¬ 
tion  is  known  as  a  “buckle.” 

Two  basic  procedures  are  used  in  cooling  processed  cans  of 
meat.  One  consists  of  opening  the  retort  and  cooling  the  cans 
with  water  at  normal  atmospheric  pressures.  The  other  sub¬ 
jects  the  cans  in  the  closed  retort  to  external  pressures  greater 
than  atmospheric  pressures  for  a  portion  of  the  cooling  period. 
The  latter  method  is  commonly  known  as  “pressure  cooling”  or 
“cooling  under  pressure.”  Cans  may  be  cooled  at  atmospheric 
pressures  when  the  internal  pressure  of  the  can,  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  does  not  cause  straining  or  distortion  of  the  ends 
when  the  steam  pressure  in  the  retort  is  released.  Briefly, 
pressure  cooling  is  not  necessary  when  buckling  does  not  occur 
when  the  retort  is  properly  blown  down.  If  the  internal  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  cans  produce  buckles  and  straining  of  the  can  ends, 
when  the  external  pressure  is  reduced  to  atmospheric  pressures, 
it  is  necessary  to  cool  these  cans  with  additional  external  pres¬ 
sure  (greater  than  atmospheric  pressures).  The  external  pres¬ 
sure  tends  to  support  the  end  of  the  can  and  counterbalance  the 
internal  pressure.  Briefly,  if  buckles  occur  when  the  retort  is 
properly  blown  down  to  atmospheric  pressures,  sufficient  external 
pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  cans  to  prevent  their  buckling. 
Such  external  pressures  must  be  maintained  until  the  product 
has  been  cooled  to  the  extent  that  the  internal  pressure  is 
reduced  to  the  point  where  the  can  ends  are  not  strained  at 
atmospheric  pressures.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  cans 
may  be  removed  from  the  retorts  and  further  cooled  at 
atmospheric  pressures.  As  previously  indicated,  all  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  in  cans  of  diameters  greater  than  five  inches  should  always 
be  cooled  under  pressure. 

Some  meat  canners  attempt  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pressure 
cooling  by  processing  at  lower  temperatures  so  as  to  produce 
less  internal  pressure  in  the  cans.  This  is  not  satisfactory  as 
the  ends  of  large  diameter  cans  are  frequently  strained.  Pres¬ 
sure  cooling  is  more  satisfactory.  In  addition,  low  processing 
temperatures  require  considerably  longer  process  times  to  insure 
sterility. 

In  actual  practice,  pressure  cooling  must  be  done  in  the  retorts 
in  which  the  cans  are  processed.  The  external  pressure  applied 
to  the  cans,  or  pressure  maintained  in  the  retort,  should  be 
equal  to,  or  two  to  four  pounds  per  square  inch  more  than  the 
steam  pressure  during  the  process.  Theoretically,  if  the  retort 
pressure  during  processing  prevents  buckling,  this  same  pressure 
should  prevent  buckling  during  cooling.  However,  practical  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  some  additional  pressure  provides  a 


margin  of  safety  if  the  retort  pressure  should  drop  slightly 
during  pressure  cooling.  This  pressure  should  be  maintained 
while  the  cans  are  sprayed  with  water  or  immersed  in  water. 
As  the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  cans  is  reduced,  the 
internal  pressure  is  reduced  and  less  external  pressure  is  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  buckling.  The  rate  of  cooling  depends  on 
the  factors  previously  outlined.  Of  these  the  product  involved  is 
very  important.  Products  which  cool  by  convection  lose  heat 
more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  cooled  by  conduction.  The 
rate  of  cooling  and  rate  of  loss  of  internal  pressure  varies  with 
the  product.  With  meat  products,  the  formulae,  canning 
methods,  processing  temperatures  and  type  of  retorts  employed, 
vary  at  different  meat  canning  establishments.  Consequently, 
a  schedule  for  the  reduction  of  the  external  pressure  on  the  cans 
(retort  pressure)  during  pressure  cooling  must  be  established 
for  each  product  at  each  plant. 

Schedules  for  cooling  under  pressure  are  usually  determined 
by  trial  and  error.  Buckling  indicates  too  rapid  reduction  of 
external  pressure,  and  excessive  paneling,  that  the  retort  pres¬ 
sure  could  be  reduced  more  rapidly.  Data  obtained  in  heat 
penetration  studies  on  processing  and  cooling  of  canned  meats 
are  frequently  of  assistance  in  determining  pressure  cooling 
schedules.  More  recently,  experimental  retorts  equipped  with 
glass  windows  have  been  used  to  observe  cans  during  pressure 
cooling.  With  such  retorts,  the  effect  of  various  cooling  pro¬ 
cedures  can  be  clearly  observed  and  efficient  pressure  cooling 
schedules  established. 

Excessive  external  pressure  should  be  avoided  during  pressure 
cooling  to  prevent  excessive  paneling  of  the  sides  or  bodies  of 
the  cans.  The  retort  pressure  should  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
is  consistent  with  the  prevention  of  buckles.  Large  cans  have 
greater  tendency  toward  paneling  and  frequently,  with  such 
cans,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  some  slight  paneling  during  pressure 
cooling  operations.  This  is  somewhat  unsightly  and  makes 
labeling  difficult.  Paneling  does  not  cause  spoilage  of  well-filled 
cans. 

The  pressure  for  cooling  under  pressure  is  secured  by, 
(1)  water  pressure  alone,  (2)  a  combination  of  air  pressure 
and  water  pressure,  (3)  maintaining  the  steam  pressure  while 
introducing  water  under  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
and  (4)  replacing  the  steam  pressure  with  air  pressure  followed 
by  water  pressure.  The  method  of  cooling  depends  on  the  source 
of  pressure,  the  type  of  retort  employed,  and  the  retort  equip¬ 
ment.  In  general,  meat  canners  cool  under  pressure  maintained 
by  air  or  steam,  followed  by  water  pressure. 

The  use  of  water  pressure  alone  is  rarely  employed.  With 
this  procedure,  the  cans  are  processed  in  water.  At  the  end  of 
the  process,  cold  water  is  introduced  into  the  retort  and  hot 
water  is  removed.  The  pressure  on  the  retort  is  adjusted  by 
regulating  the  water  inlet  valve  and  the  overflow  valve.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  method  are:  (1)  the  additional  cost  of 
heating  the  water  in  the  retort,  (2)  the  time  required  for  heat¬ 
ing  this  water  retards  the  cooking  operations,  and  (3)  less 
processing  capacity  from  a  given  number  of  retorts  or  the 
additional  retort  capacity  required  for  a  given  production.  This 
method  of  cooling  under  pressure  does  not  require  much  addi¬ 
tional  retort  equipment.  It  is  only  used,  in  the  meat  canning 
industry,  when  retorts,  equipped  for  pressure  cooling  by  other 
methods  are  not  available. 

The  second  method  of  pressure  cooling,  where  the  cans  are 
also  processed  in  water  followed  by  water  cooling  as  described 
above  is  largely  used  for  processing  and  cooling  glass  containers. 
The  main  difference  between  this  method  and  the  first  method  is 
that  air  pressure  is  applied  to  the  retort  during  processing  and 
cooling.  The  same  disadvantages  apply  to  both  methods.  How¬ 
ever,  this  method  of  processing  and  cooling  has  an  advantage  of 
preventing  buckling  during  processing  by  permitting  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  cans  of  external  air  pressure  in  addition  to  the 
pressure  developed  by  the  steam  at  retort  temperatures.  This 
method  of  cooling  is  used  by  meat  canners  only  for  special 
products  and  in  instances  where  both  tin  and  glass  contnainers 
are  used. 

A  very  popular  and  efficient  method  of  pressure  cooling  con¬ 
sists  of  maintaining  the  retort  pressure  with  steam  while  water 
under  pressure  is  introduced  from  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
and  then  with  water  pressure.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  steam 
is  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  retort  and  shut  off  at  the  bottom. 
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The  steam  in  the  top  of  the  retort  maintains  the  retort  pressure. 
Water  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  retort  slowly  at  first 
and  then  more  rapidly,  until  the  full  fiow  of  water  is  entering 
the  retort.  When  the  retort  is  about  two-thirds  full  of  water, 
the  steam  is  turned  off  and  the  retort  pressure  held  constant 
by  the  water  pressure.  When  the  retort  is  nearly  full  of  water, 
the  retort  pressure  starts  to  increase.  The  overflow  is  opened 
slowly  and  the  inflow  of  water  is  cut  back  so  as  to  maintain 
the  proper  pressure  on  the  retort.  During  all  these  operations 
the  retort  pressure  should  remain  the  same  as  it  was  during 
the  process.  The  cooling  schedule  for  the  product  is  followed 
by  regulating  the  retort  pressure  by  adjusting  the  inflow  of 
water  and  the  overflow.  With  high  water  pressure,  the  water 
admitted  and  the  overflow  must  be  regulated  carefully  to  prevent 
excessive  pressure  on  the  retort  and  the  cans  within.  The  most 
critical  time  in  this  respect  is  when  the  retort  becomes  full  of 
water.  At  this  stage,  the  operator  should  be  prepared  to  act 
quickly  to  cut  down  the  water  to  the  retort  and  open  the  over¬ 
flow  to  keep  the  retort  pressure  constant.  This  method  of  cooling 
under  pressure  may  appear  complicated  but  by  practice,  cooling 
with  an  empty  retort,  an  operator  can  readily  master  the  details. 

The  advantages  of  the  above  method  are:  (1)  it  is  rapid; 
(2)  retorts  may  be  equipped  at  little  expense,  and  (3)  a  supply 
of  compressed  air  is  not  required.  The  disadvantage  is  that 
the  cooling  is  not  uniform  and  the  cans  at  the  top  of  the  retort 
are  heated  with  steam  until  the  retort  is  filled  with  water.  This 
is  not  serious  when  a  good  supply  of  water  at  adequate  pres¬ 
sures  is  available  so  as  to  fill  the  retorts  rapidly. 

This  method  of  pressure  cooling  is  generally  used  for  canned 
meats  processed  in  standard  three  crate  or  four  crate  vertical 
retorts  or  in  the  smaller  horizontal  retorts.  It  should  not  be 
used  for  large  horizontal  retorts. 

For  cooling  under  pressure  by  this  method,  retorts  should  be 
equipped  with :  one  and  one-half  inch  steam  lines,  two-inch  water 
lines,  two-inch  drain,  two-inch  overflow,  pressure  controller  on 
steam  line,  pressure  relief  valve,  safety  valve  and  bleeders. 

The  last  method  of  pressure  cooling  is  similar  to  the  previous 
method  except  that  air  is  used,  instead  of  steam  for  maintaining 
the  retort  pressure.  As  the  end  of  the  cooling  period  the  steam 
is  turned  off.  Immediately,  compressed  air  in  small  quantities 
is  introduced  into  the  top  of  the  retort.  This  air  should  be 
regulated  to  about  3  or  4  pounds  in  excess  of  the  pressure 
used  during  the  cook.  Only  small  quantities  of  air  should  be 
introduced  at  first,  as  large  amounts  of  air  heated  by  the  steam 
in  the  retort  will  expand  causing  higher  retort  pressures.  About 
one  minute  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the  air  and  have  the 
valve  on  the  air  line  wide  open.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  water  sprays  at  the  top  of  the  retort  are  barely  turned  on 
and  closed  again  if  the  retort  pressure  drops  below  that  used 
during  processing.  Opening  and  closing  of  the  water  valve  is 
continued  until  it  is  noted  the  retort  pressure  does  not  decrease. 
The  valve  usually  may  be  opened  wide  within  one-half  minute 
of  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  water.  When  the  retort  is  about 
two-thirds  full  of  water,  water  is  turned  on  at  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  and  off  at  the  top.  The  remaining  procedure  for  this 
method  is  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  previous  method. 
With  this  method  it  is  possible  to  continue  the  cooling  by  spray¬ 
ing  without  introducing  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 
With  such  operations,  some  water  is  continually  drained  from 
the  retort.  It  is  also  possible  only  to  introduce  water  at  the 
bottom,  as  with  the  previous  method. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  uniform  cooling. 
In  addition,  it  is  a  very  rapid  method  of  cooling  and  may  be 
used  with  all  types  of  retorts.  The  spray  system  described  is 
particularly  adaptable  to  horizontal  retorts,  but  is  difficult  to 
adapt  to  vertical  retorts. 

For  the  three  and  four  crate  vertical  retorts  and  the  small 
horizontal  retorts,  the  retort  equipment  previously  listed  is  suit¬ 
able.  In  addition,  a  one-half-inch  or  one-inch  air  line  is  re¬ 
quired.  For  large  horizontal  retorts,  the  size  of  many  of  the 
pipe  lines  is  increased  to  adequately  supply  these  retorts. 

When  the  air  is  supplied  by  an  air  compressor,  a  large  air 
receiver  tank  should  be  installed  so  as  to  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  compressed  air  available.  Between  the  air  receiver 
tank  and  the  retorts,  a  pressure  controller,  set  at  three  to  four 
pounds  in  excess  of  the  retort  pressure  during  cooling,  main¬ 
tains  the  air  at  working  pressure.  The  equipment  necessary  to 
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supply  compressed  air  for  pressure  cooling  by  this  method  is 
expensive  and  this  expense  is  the  main  reason  the  method  is 
not  used  more  extensively. 

Steam  ejectors  which  supply  air  pressure  to  large  horizontal 
retorts  for  cooling  under  pressure  are  much  less  expensive. 
This  equipment  is  used  extensively  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where 
it  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  To  our  knowledge,  it  has  not 
been  used  for  canned  meats  but  we  believe  steam  ejectors  would 
be  satisfactory  for  maintaining  pressure  in  retorts  for  cooling 
these  products. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  certain  products  both  the 
processing  and  cooling  operations  have  been  performed  success¬ 
fully  by  automatic  controllers.  The  operator  merely  sets  a 
cam  and  trip  lever  at  the  start  of  the  process  and  at  the  end  of 
the  process  of  cooling  under  pressure,  opens  the  retort  and 
drains  out  the  water.  All  steam,  water,  and  air  valves  are 
automatically  controlled. 

The  water  supply  to  retorts  to  be  used  for  cooling  under  pres¬ 
sure  should  be  of  such  volume  as  to  fill  retorts,  when  full  of 
cans,  in  five  to  eight  minutes.  The  water  pressure  available 
should  be  at  least  ten  pounds  (preferably  20  pounds)  greater 
than  the  pressure  maintained  on  the  retort  during  pressure 
cooling.  When  the  water  pressure  is  inadequate  a  booster 
pump  should  be  installed.  It  is  essential  that  the  water  main 
supplying  several  retorts  should  be  of  adequate  size  so  that 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  pressure  cool  in  several  retorts 
at  one  time. 

For  accurate  control  of  procedures  for  cooling  processed 
canned  meats  under  pressure,  retorts  should  be  equipped  with 
pressure  controllers.  Such  controllers  maintain  desired  pres¬ 
sures  in  the  retorts.  An  automatic  relief  valve  is  of  great  value 
in  preventing  the  building  up  of  excessive  pressures  in  the  retort 
when  it  is  being  filled  with  water.  This  equipment  should  be 
installed  on  retorts  used  for  pressure  cooling  to  assist  in 
accuracy  of  operations. 

The  following  practical  points  on  the  subject  of  pressure  cool¬ 
ing  may  be  of  interest.  The  first  two  of  these  refer  to  the 
third  method  described  above. 

1.  The  top  of  the  cans  in  the  retort  should  be  six  inches 
below  the  overflow  pipe  so  that  some  of  the  cans  do  not  remain 
in  the  blanket  of  hot  water  which  may  be  present  at  the  top 
of  the  retort.  Such  cans  are  not  properly  cooled  and  buckling 
may  result. 

2.  Water  should  be  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
through  perforated  pipes,  (1)  to  give  an  even  distribution  of 
the  water  entering  the  retort,  and  (2)  to  prevent  condensation 
of  steam  by  sudden  spurting  into  the  retort. 

3.  All  pipe  for  fitting  retorts  should  be  reamed  after  cutting 
to  give  the  proper  flow  through  them. 
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4.  At  the  completion  of  the  pressure  cooling  operation,  the 
drain  should  not  be  opened  rapidly  until  sufficient  vents  at  the 
top  of  the  retort  are  opened  so  that  air  may  replace  the  water. 

If  sufficient  air  cannot  enter  the  retort,  a  vacuum  results.  This 
may  strain  the  cans  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  pressure  cooling. 

A  compound  gauge  in  the  retort  will  indicate  if  this  occurs. 

5.  Pressure  gauges  on  retorts  should  be  in  good  condition 
and  give  accurate  readings.  They  should  be  checked  frequently. 

If  the  retort  thermometer  and  pressure  gauge  are  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  during  processing,  all  the  air  has  not  been  vented  from 
the  retort  or  one  of  these  instruments  is  not  accurate. 

6.  Check  the  retort  piping  to  see  if  the  specified  size  pipe  has 
been  used.  Pipe  fitters  have  been  known  to  substitute  smaller 
fittings  which  are  available.  This  condition  reduces  the  capacity 
of  the  entire  pipe  line. 

7.  The  drain  may  become  plugged  by  scale  from  the  retorts, 
material  from  burst  or  leaking  cans,  or  through  carelessness. 

It  should  be  constructed  so  that  it  may  be  readily  cleaned. 

8.  Valves  should  be  maintained  in  good  condition.  Accurate 
control  of  pressures  cannot  be  obtained  with  leaky  valves  or 
valves  which  are  difficult  to  operate. 

9.  Controllers  should  be  set  prior  to  pressure  cooling  operations 
so  that  merely  minor  adjustments  are  required  during  this 
procedure. 

10.  If  buckled  cans  are  frequently  found  in  only  one  or  two 
retorts  in  a  group,  there  is  a  definite  cause  for  this  condition. 
A  check-up  frequently  reveals  a  minor  defect. 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  method  for  pressure  cooling  processed 
canned  meats  depends  largely  on  the  type  of  retort  employed 
for  processing  and  the  cost  of  the  necessary  equipment.  Those 
methods  involving  the  processing  of  cans  in  water,  which  require 
heating  of  both  cans  and  water,  are  not  as  desirable  as  those 
where  steam  alone  is  used  in  the  retort.  For  small  horizontal 
retorts  and  vertical  retorts,  either  steam  or  air  may  be  used 
for  maintaining  pressure  during  the  filling  of  the  retort  with 
water.  Both  methods  are  equally  satisfactory.  As  steam  is 
used  for  cooking,  it  is  also  available  for  maintaining  pressure 
during  cooling.  The  equipment  for  the  production  of  compressed 
air  requires  additional  expenditure.  For  lai’ge  horizontal  retorts 
the  only  satisfactory  procedure  is  to  control  the  retort  pressure 
with  compressed  air  from  compressors  or  steam  ejectors. 

The  following  procedures  may  be  used  for  cooling  processed 
cans  when  pressure  cooling  is  not  required  and  cooling  may  be 
done  at  atmospheric  pressures.  These  procedures  are  only  used 
when  the  internal  pressure  of  the  can  at  the  end  of  the  process 
does  not  cause  straining  or  buckling  of  the  can  ends,  when  the 
steam  pressure  in  the  retort  is  released.  These  methods  may 
also  be  used  to  complete  the  cooling  of  the  cans  cooled  under 
pressure  until  the  internal  pressure  has  been  reduced  to  the 
point  where  the  can  ends  are  not  strained  at  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sures.  Under  these  conditions,  canned  meats  may  be  cooled 
in  air  or  water. 

Air  cooling  consists  of  placing  the  cans  in  a  good  circulation 
of  air  which  carries  away  the  heat  radiated  from  the  cans.  Air 
cooling  is  not  a  satisfactory  method  for  cooling  canned  meats. 
It  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  water  cooling.  Air  cooling  of 
canned  meats  is  very  slow.  It  affects  quality  adversely,  makes 
thermophilic  spoilage  possible,  requires  more  floor  space  and  is, 
in  general,  less  efficient  from  an  operating  standpoint. 

Canned  meats  are  water  cooled  by  immersing  the  cans  in 
water  or  by  spraying  water  on  the  cans.  When  cans  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  cooling  results  from  direct  heat  transfer. 
Good  circulation  of  the  water  is  desirable  to  remove  the  warmer 
water  adjacent  to  the  cans  and  replace  this  with  cold  water. 
The  rate  of  heat  transfer  increases  as  the  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  between  the  product  and  cooling  water,  increases.  When 
canned  meats  are  sprayed  with  water,  cooling  results  from 
(1)  heat  transfer,  (2)  heat  loss  from  vaporizing  water,  and 
(3)  heat  loss  by  radiation. 

The  cans  may  either  be  cooled  in  the  retorts  or  removed  from 
the  retorts  for  cooling.  When  retorts  are  used,  the  water  may 
be  introduced  at  either  the  top  or  bottom.  The  most  efficient 
method  consists  of  supplying  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
and  overflowing  it  at  the  top. 


Care  should  be  taken  that  retorts  are  well  vented  when  water 
is  first  introduced  into  them.  Otherwise  steam  may  be  con¬ 
densed,  producing  a  vacuum  in  the  retort  and  causing  straining 
of  the  seams  and  ends  of  the  cans.  With  vertical  retorts,  the 
lids  should  be  opened  before  introducing  water  and  with  hori¬ 
zontal  retorts,  all  vents  should  be  opened  at  the  top  of  the  retort 
and  the  water  supplied  gradually.  By  observing  a  compound 
gauge  installed  on  the  retort,  it  can  be  determined  if  vacuum 
is  produced.  t. 

Cooling  in  retorts  increases  the  time  the  cans  are  in  the 
retorts.  This  decreases  the  retort  capacity  for  processing.  Cool¬ 
ing  by  this  method  is  common  practice  among  meat  canners  as 
it  is  one  of  the  two  methods  most  suitable  for  cans  processed  in 
retort  trucks. 

When  cans  are  removed  from  the  retorts  they  may  be  cooled 
by  immersing  in  water  or  spraying  with  water.  These  methods 
are  equally  satisfactory.  Cooling  canals  equipped  with  con¬ 
veyors  for  transporting  crates  at  definite  speeds  are  rarely  used 
by  meat  canners,  but  are  in  common  use  among  vegetable 
canners. 

Spray  cooling  of  processed  cans  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  among  meat  canners.  This  is  largely  due  to  its  being 
another  suitable  method  for  cooling  cans  processed  in  retort 
trucks.  The  water  sprays  used  vary  from  those  produced  by 
high  pressure  spray  nozzles  to  water  dripping  from  large  per¬ 
forated  pans.  In  our  experience,  fine  sprays  of  water  are  more 
effective  for  cooling.  This  type  of  spray  covers  the  cans  with 
a  thin,  constantly  changing  film  of  water.  Spray  cooling  may 
be  done  in  open  rooms  or  in  enclosed  areas  such  as  tunnels. 

Intermittent  spraying  while  the  cans  are  in  a  stationary 
position  has  been  suggested  as  a  method  for  cooling  canned 
meats.  It  consists  of  repeated  cycles  of  spraying  the  cans  and 
allowing  them  to  dry.  The  cans  are  cooled  by  evaporation  of 
the  water.  This  method  has  not  received  popular  support 
among  canners  due  to  the  necessity  of  having  an  operator  to 
turn  the  sprays  on  and  off. 

Where  continuous  pressure  cookers  are  used,  cooling  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  continuous  pressure  coolers.  Continuous  pressure 
cookers  and  coolers  are  expensive  and  not  adjustable  to  different 
can  sizes.  For  these  reasons,  their  use  is  limited  to  instances 
where  there  is  a  large  production  of  a  product  in  one  can  size. 
They  are  used  for  processing  and  cooling  potted  meats  in 
208x109  cans  and  Vienna  sausage  in  208x208  cans. 

Good  potable  water  should  be  used  for  cooling  purposes.  It 
should  have  a  low  bacterial  contamination.  The  number  of 
bacteria  present  in  the  cooling  water  effects  the  amount  of  spoil¬ 
age  due  to  leakage.  It  was  found  that  under  conditions  of  good 
factory  operations,  plus  good  commercial  seams,  that  more 
spoilage  resulted  from  cans  cooled  in  water  with  a  bacterial 
count  ranging  between  7,000  and  70,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter,  than  when  the  bacterial  count  was  reduced  by 
chlorination  to  0  to  1  organism  per  cubic  centimeter.  In  this 
experiment,  approximately  50,000  cases  of  corn  were  cooled  in 
chlorinated  water.  The  following  results  were  obtained : 

Swelled  Cans  Per  1,000 
Chlorinated  Non-Chlorinated 

Can  Size  Cooling  Water  Cooling  Water 

307x302  0.46  3.44 

603x408  0.39  5.17 

303x406  0.29  1.17 

603x700  1.37  7.80 

Additional  experience  has  shown  that  a  more  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  in  spoilage  may  be  obtained  when  cooling  water  of  low 
bacterial  count  replaces  grossly  contaminated  cooling  water. 

Cooling  water  should  not  contain  excessive  quantities  of 
sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  calcium  chloride,  magnesium 
chloride,  magnesium  sulphate.  When  these  salts  are  deposited 
on  the  cans  after  cooling  they  take  up  moisture  and  corrosion 
of  the  cans  results.  Sodium  chromate  in  concentrations  varying 
between  50  and  200  parts  per  million  exerts  a  marked  inhibitory 
effect  on  this  type  of  corrosion.  Excessive  chlorination  of  waters 
of  high  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate  content  should  be 
avoided  as  the  chlorine  accelerates  corrosion.  Chlorination  of 
waters  of  high  iron  content  causes  a  precipitation  of  the  iron. 
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This  precipitate  is  deposited  on  exposed  iron  at  the  double 
seams  and  code  marks  of  the  cans  and  causes  a  rusty  appearance. 

In  summing  up  the  various  factors  in  the  cooling  of  canned 
meats,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  they  should  be  cooled 
promptly  to  a  temperature  which  will  preserve  quality  and 
prevent  thermophilic  spoilage  and  rusting;  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  impose  the  least  strain  on  the  seams  of  the  cans, 
and  in  water  which  is  low  in  bacterial  contamination  and  free 
from  corrosive  substances. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  want  to  thank  you.  Dr. 
Hallman,  for  that  very  exhaustive  paper  on  this  subject.  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  got  some  information  with  regard  to  the  cooling 
of  cans  that  probably  we  had  not  had  before. 

We  will  throw  the  meeting  open  again  for  any  questions  or 
comments  on  this  paper.  Does  anybody  care  to  ask  Dr.  Hallman 
any  questions?  If  there  are  no  questions  we  will  proceed  with 
the  next  paper  on  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  these  meetings  that  we 
hold  from  year  to  year  have  always  been  considered  as  closed 
meetings.  We  are  just  among  ourselves,  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  and  some  of  the  things  that  are 
given  out  are  not  to  be  made  public.  If  there  are  any  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Press  here  I  wish  that  they  would  not  take 
any  notes  on  the  papers  that  are  to  be  given.  They  will  be 
furnished  with  abstracts  at  the  Press  Bureau  upstairs  if  they 
care  to  have  them. 

The  next  paper  is  “A  Survey  of  the  Relation  Between  Can 
Size  and  Cut-out  Weight  of  Certain  Canned  Sausage  Products”. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  subject  that  will  interest  all  of  us.  I 
might  say  first  that  the  paper  is  a  joint  paper  by  Messrs.  L.  G. 
Weiner  and  M.  O.  Winkler  of  the  Research  Department  of  the 
American  Can  Company.  The  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Weiner  and  we  are  glad  to  introduce  him  to  you  at  this  time. 


A  Survey  of  the  Relation  Between  Can  Size  and 
Cut-Out  Weight  of  Certain  Canned  Sausage  Products 

Abstract  of  paper  presented  by 
M.  0.  WiNCKLER  and  L.  G.  Weiner 
Research  Department,  American  Can  Company 

Although  certain  standard  types  of  sausages  have  been 
^  packed  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  industry,  it  may  be 
said  in  general,  that  the  introduction  of  the  hors-d’oeuvre  or 
cocktail  style  of  sausage  has  increased  consumer  demand  during 
the  past  two  years.  With  increased  consumer  interest  has  come 
the  introduction  of  many  and  varying  can  sizes  ranging  from 
the  202x509  size,  containing  only  two  units  per  can,  to  the 
307x510  size  containing  as  many  as  60  units  per  can. 

As  the  production  of  canned  sausage  products  increased,  the 
need  throughout  the  industry  for  standardization  of  label 
declaration  soon  became  apparent.  In  the  beginning  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industries  sought  to  bring  about  a  standardization 
of  label  declaration  whereby  the  drained  weight  of  the  product 
should  conform  to  an  established  percentage  of  the  theoretical 
can  capacity.  Recently,  a  more  equitable  regulation  has  been 
issued,  effective  date  January  1,  1938,  so  that  now  the  drained 
weight  of  canned  sausage  in  brine  products  may  be  declared 
as  the  label  weight  for  any  given  style  of  sausage  packed  in 
any  size  of  container. 

Early  last  year  when  the  matter  of  standardization  of  label 
declaration  for  canned  sausage  products  first  arose,  a  survey 
of  existing  commercial  practices  with  respect  to  drained  weights 
was  undertaken.  Eight  different  types  of  commercially  canned 
sausage  products  purchased  on  the  open  market  were  included 
in  this  survey.  A  total  of  428  samples  packed  by  12  separate 
packers  in  four  widely  separated  sections  of  the  country  were 
examined  with  particular  reference  to  their  drained  weights  at 
room  temperature.  A  recapitulation  of  these  survey  data  is 
presented  in  the  following  table  in  which  the  average  drained 
weights  for  the  various  styles  of  canned  sausage  in  brine  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  expressed  as  the  percentage  of  the  theoretical 
can  capacity  irrespective  of  the  can  size. 
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AVERAGE  PERCENTAGES  THEORETICAL  CAN 


CAPACITIES 

Total 

Ave. 

No.  of 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Samples 

of 

Theo.  Can 

Sausage  Product 

Examined 

Can  Sizes 

Capacity 

Frankfurters  (Skinless)  . 

.  18 

2 

87.11 

Vienna  Sausage . 

.  59 

4 

77.12 

Knackwurst  . 

.  6 

1 

67.00 

Cocktail — Pork  . 

.  116 

7 

52.05 

Cocktail — Frankfurters  ... 

.  108 

6 

50.49 

F  rankf ur ter s  ( Imported 

Style)  67 

4 

50.06 

Cocktail — Liver  . 

.  30 

3 

45.19 

Cocktail — Bacon  . 

.  24 

2 

34.69 

Total  Samples  428 

It  may  be  readily  observed  from  these  data  that  there  is  a 
wide  variation  in  the  average  drained  weights  between  one  type 
of  sausage  and  another  expressed  as  the  percentage  of  the 
theoretical  can  capacity.  To  a  large  extent  this  variation  is 
one  to  be  expected  with  different  types  of  sausage  varying  so 
widely  in  formulation.  Such  formula  variations  of  necessity 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  drained  weights  of  canned  sausage 
in  brine  products.  Because  of  these  conditions,  the  advisability 
of  the  present  regulations  of  the  B.  A.  I.  with  regard  to  label 
declaration  is  at  once  apparent. 

This  survey  has  shown  that  under  present  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  there  is  no  apparent  correlation  between  the  drained  weight 
and  the  can  size  for  canned  sausage  in  brine  products. 

In  certain  products  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  drained  weights 
has  been  evident.  Since  proper  packaging  of  canned  sausage 
products  demands  some  degree  of  standardization  with  respect 
to  fill,  it  would  seem  desirable  for  each  packer  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  the  effect  of  formulation,  and  smoking  and  pre¬ 
cooking  procedures  on  the  ratio  of  solids  to  liquid.  Also  the 
accurate  control  of  stuffing  pressures  and  lengths  of  linkage  as 
well  as  attention  to  the  fill-in  weight  through  check  weighing 
of  the  cans  at  the  time  of  filling  and  orientation  of  the  individual 
units  within  the  container  is  essential  to  a  desirable  uniformity 
in  drained  weights  and  label  declarations.  A  study  might  well 
be  inaugurated  within  the  industry  to  determine  the  size  and 
shape  of  container  that  will  permit  a  compactness  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  fill  commensurate  with  the  quality. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  want  to  thank  these  gentle¬ 
men  for  their  very  interesting  paper.  I  know  it  has  been  of 
interest  to  all.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  were  all  aware  of  the 
fact  of  the  great  differences  that  there  are  in  different  packs 
of  canned  sausage  but  it  is  something  we  all  ought  to  be  thinking 
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about  and  probably  when  we  get  home  we  ought  to  see  just 
where  we  fit  into  this  picture. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  comments  or  questions  at 
this  time.  Some  of  you  may  have  some  questions  you  would 
like  to  ask  as  to  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

MR.  GRIFFITH:  I  notice  he  said  the  drained  weight  may 
be  declared  on  the  label.  Is  it  “may”  or  “must  be”? 

MR.  WEINER:  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  copy  of  that  ruling  and  I  will  be  glad  to  read  it  if  it 
is  of  interest.  I  will  read  just  the  sentence  that  has  to  do  with 
the  question  asked.  “The  net  weight  of  the  sausage,  which 
should  be  exclusive  of  liquid,  free  fat  or  gelatinous  material, 
shall  appear  conspicuously  upon  each  principal  panel  of  the 
label.”  “Shall  appear”;  in  other  words,  “must”. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  think  that  applies  to  most 
of  the  regulations  of  the  B.  A.  I.  (Laughter.) 

Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  again 
with  our  program.  You  are  probably  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  National  Canners  Association  laboratories  have  been  doing 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  canned  meat  during  the  past  few  years. 
During  this  past  year  they  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  in¬ 
vestigation  of  spices  and  we  are  very  glad  at  this  time  to  have 
a  report  from  Dr.  Cameron  of  the  National  Canners  Laboratory, 
whom  we  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you.  (Applause.) 

Present  Status  of  the  Sterilization  of  Spices 

By  J.  Yesair  and  E.  J.  Cameron 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 

The  work  reported  here  is  in  continuation  of  that  referred 
to  one  year  ago  before  this  Section.  At  that  time  was  given 
a  report  of  a  survey  which  was  undertaken  to  determine  the 
extent  and  degree  of  contamination  in  106  samples  which  in¬ 
cluded  36  kinds  of  spices  or  herbs.  In  general  the  results  were 
remarkable  in  pointing  to  great  variation  in  the  bacterial  con¬ 
tent  of  different  samples  of  similar  spices.  Of  the  spices  tested, 
black  pepper  was  the  most  heavily  contaminated  counts  on 
tryptone  agar  at  37°  C.  ranging  from  1,000,000  to  16,000,000 
per  gram. 

Following  this  survey,  attention  was  directed  to  the  steriliza¬ 
tion  of  black  pepper.  This  spice  was  chosen  because  of  its  high 
contamination  and  its  dominating  importance  as  a  spice  in  meat 
products.  Our  sterilizing  experiments  have  included  treatment 
with  (A)  heat,  (B)  ethylene  oxide,  (C)  ethyl  formate, 
(D)  formaldehyde,  (E)  ether. 

Sterilization  by  heat  is  mechanically  a  simple  operation.  The 
important  question  here  is  whether  the  severity  of  treatment 
necessary  to  produce  sterility  will  measurably  reduce  the  potency 
of  the  spice  or  modify  the  quality  of  its  flavor.  In  testing  this 
point,  potency  assays  have  been  made  on  heat-sterilized  spices. 

Experiments  with  ethylene  oxide  were  limited  to  determining 
the  condition  under  which  its  application  would  result  in  sub¬ 
stantial  lowering  of  the  bacterial  count.  The  objective  was  to 
define  conditions  which  might  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  other  organic  reagents.  Available  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  commercial  use  was  very  general  and  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  first  hand  information  on  procedure. 

Ethyl  formate  was  used  at  the  suggestion  of  one  who  had 
studied  its  properties  as  a  fumigant  and  believed  that  its 
destructive  powers  might  extend  to  bacteria. 

Formaldehyde  was  used  as  a  matter  of  incidental  investiga¬ 
tion  because  of  its  recognized  germicidal  properties.  Its  accept¬ 
ability  as  a  commercial  treatment  of  spices  will  not  be  a  subject 
of  comment  at  this  time. 

It  was  suspected  that  ethylene  oxide  or  its  aqueous  conversion 
form,  ethylene  glycol,  might  act  as  a  cell  solvent,  in  which  case, 
sterilization  would  result  from  what  might  be  termed  “induced 
autolysis.”  Ether  has  such  an  action  on  the  cell  walls  of  certain 
organisms  and  this  principle  is  sometimes  applied  in  obtaining 
autolyzed  yeast  extract.  If,  by  the  use  of  ether,  at  atmospheric 
pressure  or  in  vacuum,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  appreciably  the 
spice  contamination,  there  would  be  reason  for  special  study 
on  the  solvent  action  of  ethylene  oxide,  or  glycol,  and  experi¬ 
ments  with  other  solvents  would  be  indicated.  These  were  ex¬ 


periments  which  will  be  outlined  later  and  yielded  negative  re¬ 
sults.  This,  of  course,  does  not  dispose  of  the  “solvent”  theory 
in  the  matter  of  sterilization  by  ethylene  oxide. 

HEAT  TREATMENT  OF  SPICES 

In  July  of  this  year,  heat-sterilized  spice  samples  were  pre¬ 
pared  which  were  later  submitted  for  potency  tests  to  labora¬ 
tories  accustomed  to  making  such  assays.  In  sterilizing  the 
spice,  ground  black  pepper  was  spread  in  a  large  porcelain  pan 
to  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch.  The  pan,  covered  with  brown 
paper,  was  autoclaved  at  15  pounds  pressure  for  15  minutes. 
Following  this,  the  pan  was  placed  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C. 
for  20  hours  in  order  to  rid  the  spice  of  excess  moisture. 
Finally  the  lot  was  thoroughly  mixed. 

The  average  bacterial  counts  upon  three  samples  each  of  the 
unheated  and  heated  spice  were  as  follows: 

Unheated  spice,  at  37°  C. — 83,000,000  bacteria  per  gram. 

Heated  spice,  at  37°  C. — 3  bacteria  in  1.8  grams. 

Unheated  spice,  at  55°  C. — 1,800,000  bacteria  per  gram. 

Heated  spice,  at  55°  C. — 0  in  1.8  grams. 

Potency  tests  were  made  by  four  laboratories  and  their 
opinions  were  pooled.  Methods  of  assay  varied  somewhat  but 
the  preferred  method  consisted  in  mixing  the  test  samples  with 
ground  beef,  cooking  the  beef  and  judging  the  comparative 
flavor.  In  at  least  one  instance  the  peppers  were  diluted  with 
cerelose  1:1000  and  judged  by  odor.  The  consensus  was  that 
the  unheated  sample  was  approximately  10  per  cent  stronger 
in  flavor  and  odor. 

Following  these  tests,  it  was  suggested  that  as  a  practical 
matter  a  condition  in  the  spice  approximating  absolute  sterility 
was  unnecessary.  Accordingly,  a  second  series  of  samples  were 
made  with  ground  Lampong  black  pepper.  Various  lots  of  spice 
were  prepared  in  open  porcelain  pans  and  after  the  heat  treat¬ 
ment  were  covered  with  sterile  paper  and  stored  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  37°  C.  for  24  hours.  There  were  seven  lots  in  this  series 
including  samples  heated  at  5  pounds  steam  pressure  for  5  and 
10  minutes,  at  10  pounds  pressure  for  5  and  10  minutes,  and  at 
15  pounds  pressure  for  5,  10,  and  15  minutes.  Original  counts 
were  26,000,000  (vegetative)  and  750,000  (spore)  on  tryptone 
dextrose  agar  at  37°  C.  The  lot  receiving  the  lightest  heat 
treatment,  namely  5  minutes  at  5  pounds  pressure,  gave  a  count 
of  1,300  (vegetative)  and  100  (spore).  All  other  lots  were 
practically  sterile.  Reports  on  the  potency  of  the  treated 
samples  will  be  forthcoming  in  due  time.  The  results  will  be 
valuable  in  indicating  whether  heat  sterilization  is  economically 
practicable.  We  know  from  experience  that  there  will  be  some 
variation  in  the  resistance  of  contamination  of  different  lots  of 
spices  but  in  all  lots  the  great  majority  of  organisms  should  be 
destroyed  by  relatively  mild  heating. 

TREATMENT  WITH  ETHYLENE  OXIDE 

The  first  experiments  with  ethylene  oxide  were  made  in  flasks, 
with  and  without  direct  contact  with  ethylene  oxide.  A  com¬ 
parison  was  made  of  the  sterilizing  effect  at  different  tempera¬ 
tures  and  the  effect  of  vacuum  was  studied.  The  results  of 
these  preliminary  experiments  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  I 

Ethylene  Oxide  Treatment  of  Black  Pepper 

Count  per  gram  of  spice 
Total 

(Vegetable  Cells 


No.  Treatment  and  Spores)  Spores 

1  None  (control) .  16,000,000  48,000 

2  5  cc.  of  ethylene  oxide  in  test  tube  suspended  over 

spice,  no  vacuum,  at  room  temp,  for  24  hrs .  6,600  less  than  20 

3  6  cc.  of  ethylene  oxide  in  test  tube  suspended  over 

spice,  no  vacuum,  at  37°C.  for  24  hrs .  4,800  less  than  20 

4  .5  cc.  of  ethylene  oxide  in  test  tube  suspended  over 

spice,  no  vacuum,  at  .')0°C.  for  24  hrs .  600  less  than  20 

.7  0.7  cc.  of  ethylene  oxide  in  test  tube  suspended  over 

spice,  vacuum,  at  room  temp,  for  24  hrs .  4,800  less  than  20 

6  0.7  cc.  of  ethylene  oxide  in  test  tube  suspended  over 

spice,  vacuum,  at  37‘’C.  for  24  hrs .  900  less  than  20 

7  0.7  cc.  of  ethylene  oxide  in  test  tube  suspended  over 

spice,  vacuum,  at  BO'C.  for  24  hrs .  480  less  than  20 

8  0.7  cc.  of  ethylene  oxide  directly  on  spice,  vacuum, 

at  37°C.  for  24  hrs .  3, ,500  less  than  20 

9  0.7  cc.  of  ethylene  oxide  directly  on  spice,  vacuum, 

at  50°C.  for  24  hrs .  200  less  than  20 

Note:  Five  grams  of  pepper  was  used  in  each  test. 
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These  results  show  the  effectiveness  of  ethylene  oxide  treat¬ 
ment  and  its  increased  effectiveness  under  vacuum.  There  is 
also  some  evidence  that  the  best  results  are  to  be  had  at  the 
higher  temperatures.  Spore  destruction  is  apparently  complete 
and  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  results  in  the  two  columns 
are  not  entirely  comparable.  In  testing  for  spores,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  boil  the  mixture.  Thus  the  results  in  column  2  may 
not  convey  a  true  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  spores  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  ethylene  oxide  treatment.  Rather  they  indicate 
the  result  of  the  combined  effect  of  ethylene  oxide  and  boiling. 

Subsequent  work  with  ethylene  oxide  was  done  in  a  vacuum 
kettle  with  the  spice  contained  in  Mason  jars.  The  gas  treat¬ 
ment  was  combined  with  exposure  to  a  water  bath  temperature 
of  about  80°  C.  and  the  period  of  exposure  was  about  five  hours. 
The  results  are  shown  in  Table  II. 


TABLE  II 


No.  Material 

1  Top  inch  layer  of  pepper . 

2  Bottom  ^4  inch  layer  of  pepper . 

Control  (by  previous  test) . 

.3  Top  V*  inch  layer  of  cinnamon . 

•t  Bottom  %  inch  layer  of  cinnamon. 
Control  (by  previous  test) . 


Counts  per  gram  of  spice 
Total 

(VcKetable  Cells 
and  Spores)  Spores 


380 

1,400 

16,000.000 

20 

50 

36,400 


less  than  20 
less  than  20 
48,000 
less  than  20 
less  than  20 
10,000 


Incidental  experiments  had  reference  to  the  possibility  of  an 
absorption  of  ethylene  oxide  in  the  spice  and  inhibition  resulting 
from  it.  Our  results  indicated  that  any  residual  that  might  be 
present  was  not  there  in  sufficient  quantities  to  induce  inhibition. 


ETHYL  FORMATE  TREATMENT 
Ethyl  formate  was  used  in  one  set  of  experiments  following 
much  the  same  procedure  that  has  been  outlined  in  the  case  of 
ethylene  oxide.  The  effect  of  treatment  with  and  without 
vacuum,  at  37°  C,  and  50°  C.  was  suggestive  of  a  relatively  mild 
destructive,  or  bacteriostatic,  action.  The  reduction  in  spore 
count  was  substantial  but  here  again  the  measurement  was  on 
the  combined  effect  of  the  ethyl  formate  treatment  and  boiling, 
where  the  ethyl  formate  treatment  of  itself  may  not  have  been 
completely  effective.  Original  counts  were  16,000,000  (vegeta¬ 
tive)  and  48,000  (spore).  Maximum  reductions  were  to  about 
10,000,000  (vegetative)  and  200  (spore).  The  treatment 
appeared  to  be  most  effective  under  vacuum  and  at  37°  C.  or 
50°  C. 

FORMALDEHYDE  TREATMENT 
Several  tests  were  made  with  formaldehyde  with  results  that 
would  be  expected.  As  in  the  tests  with  other  chemical  agents, 
the  final  runs  were  made  in  a  vacuum  kettle  and  the  effect  of 
vacuum  and  temperature  was  studied.  The  results  of  a  typical 


run 

are  given  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 
Formaldehyde  Treatment  of 

Black 

Pepper 

No. 

Treatment 

C!ount  per  gi'am  of  spice 
Total 

( Vegetable  Cells 
and  Spores)  Spores 

1 

None  (control) . 

16,000,000 

48,000 

2 

10  cc.  Formaldehyde  with  no  vacuum  at 
temperature  for  24  hours . 

room 

7,000,000 

less  than  20 

3 

10  cc.  Formaldehyde  with  no  vacuum  at 
for  24  hours . 

98”  F. 

12,000 

less  than  20 

4 

10  cc.  Formaldehyde  with  no  vacuum  at  131”  F. 
for  24  hours . 

600 

less  than  20 

•’ 

10  cc.  Formaldehyde  with  vacuum  at 
temperature  for  24  hours . 

room 

380,000 

less  than  20 

6 

10  cc.  Formaldehyde  with  vacuum  at  98° 
24  hours  . 

F.  for 

1,000 

less  than  20 

' 

10  cc.  Formaldehyde  with  vacuum  at 
for  24  hours . 

131”F. 

20 

less  than  20 

»S 

10  cc.  Formaldehyde  with  vacuum  at 
for  24  hours . 

131”F. 

180,000 

7,800 

*  formaldehyde  in  this  test  was  admitted  indirectly  to  flask  containing  the  spice. 
Note:  Five  grams  of  spice  was  used  in  these  tests. 


At  first  glance  the  results  suggest  that  reduction  is  a  result 
of  the  exposure  to  formaldehyde.  To  what  extent  this  is  due 
to  actual  destruction  is  not  established,  however,  because  other 
experiments  that  were  made  indicated  that  failure  of  growth 
in  plate  cultures  may  have  been  due  to  inhibition  induced  by 
the  reagent.  This  apparent  production  of  bacteriostasis  by 
formaldehyde  is  of  course  not  a  new  observation. 


Again  there  is  something  approaching  complete  destruction 
of  spores  which  may  be  due  to  the  combined  effects  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  treatment  and  boiling.  It  is  of  practical  interest  that  all 
through  these  tests  the  spore  destruction  has  been  much  greater 
than  would  be  expected  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  treatment 
on  the  total  count.  This  suggests  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
combine  chemical  and  heat  treatments  to  advantage. 

ETHER  TREATMENT 

The  reason  for  the  ether  experiments  has  been  given  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper.  Spice  samples  were  placed  in  sterile 
flasks  or  small  cans,  some  of  which  were  evacuated  before 
admitting  ether.  Parallel  sets  were  held  at  room  temperature, 
135°  F.,  and  150°  F.  for  from  one  to  four  hours.  Counts  were 
made  on  tryptone  dextrose  agar. 

The  results  of  this  series  of  tests  indicated  that  little  or  no 
bacterial  destruction  was  accomplished  by  the  ether  treatment. 
Original  counts  were  27,000,000  (vegetative)  and  30,000  (spore). 
The  lowest  count  obtained  was  12,000,000  bacteria  per  gram 
which  occurred  in  the  spice  treated  with  ether  after  vacuumiza- 
tion  and  held  at  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  for  four  hours.  This 
bacterial  reduction  could  well  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of 
the  heat  treatment  only. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  results  to  date  of  the  work  on  the  problem  of  spice 
sterilization  have  been  summarized  in  this  report.  The  problem 
has  been  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  treatment  of  spices  by 
means  of  (A)  Heat,  (B)  Ethylene  Oxide,  (C)  Ethyl  Formate, 
(D)  Formaldehyde,  (E)  Ether, 

2.  Different  lots  of  black  pepper  have  been  sterilized  by  heat, 
ranging  from  a  treatment  of  5  pounds  steam  pressure  for  5 
minutes  to  15  pounds  pressure  for  15  minutes.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  spice  contamination  will  vary  in  its  resistance  but  there 
are  indications  that  a  relatively  mild  treatment  may  be  effective 
in  most  instances.  Potency  tests  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  one  lot  which  was  heated  for  15  minutes  at  15  pounds 
pressure.  Loss  in  potency  was  estimated  at  about  10  per  cent. 

3.  Practical  sterility  of  spices  was  obtained  by  the  use  of 
ethylene  oxide.  Moderate  destruction  of  vegetative  forms  and 
spores  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  ethyl  formate.  Formalde¬ 
hyde  was  effective,  especially  against  spores,  although  spore 
destruction  may  have  been  due  to  the  combined  effects  of 
formaldehyde  and  the  boiling  operation  which  was  one  element 
of  the  technique.  Ether  was  ineffective. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  We  have  one  more  report  on 
our  program.  With  your  permission,  I  want  to  change  the 
program  a  little  at  this  point  and  have  the  election  of  officers 
occur.  In  recent  years  when  we  waited  until  the  end  quite  a 
few  people  went  out  and  I  feel  that  the  selection  of  the  officers 
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of  this  Section  is  important  and  that  it  is  something  in  which 
you  all  ought  to  take  part.  We  naturally  have  to  appoint  a 
Nominating  Committee,  but  we  don’t  want  you  to  feel  that  this 
thing  is  packed  in  any  w’ay.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
nominations  from  the  floor. 

I  will  ask  Dr.  Tolman  to  report  for  the  Nominating  Committee. 

THE  ELECTION 

DR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN  (Wilson  and  Company) :  The  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  has  been  in  session  this  morning  and  we  are 
following  more  or  less  of  a  plan  that  we  have  had  in  the  past 
of  switching  from  the  technical  side  of  the  canning  to  the 
sales  or  operating  side  in  the  matter  of  Chairman.  So  the 
Nominating  Committee  offers  this  year  as  their  nominee  Mr.  J. 
R.  Vander  Veer  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  as  Chairman,  and 
Dr.  W.  Lee  Lewis  as  Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  Thank  you.  You  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Are  there  any  other 
nominations?  If  not,  I  will  entertain  a  motion  to  close  the 
nominations  and  have  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot. 

DR.  TOLMAN:  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  nomina¬ 
tions  be  closed  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  a  white 
ballot  for  these  nominees. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously.) 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  There  is  one  more  committee 
report.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Vander  Veer  would 
come  up  to  the  front  and  continue  the  meeting  from  this  point  on. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Vander  Veer,  your 
new  Chairman  of  the  Section. 

I  might  take  a  moment  here  to  say  that  I  appreciate  greatly 
the  support  and  help  that  I  have  had  from  the  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  and  other  members  of  this  Section,  particularly  Dr.  Lewis 
who  has  been  a  great  help  in  trying  to  handle  the  duties  of 
the  Section.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

(Mr.  Vander  Veer  assumed  the  Chair.) 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
work  is  all  entirely  new  to  me  but  I  have  a  very  deep  interest 
in  the  entire  canned  meat  industry  and  I  am  sure  that  with 
the  assistance  that  you  can  give  me  and  the  cooperation  you 
will  give  me  that  we  can  continue  the  good  work  that  this 
Section  has  done  in  the  past.  Certainly  I  will  give  it  my  best 
efforts. 

Now  I  think  we  can  continue  the  meeting  and  call  on  Mr. 
Jensen  of  Swift  and  Company  for  the  Report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Bacteriology.  (Applause.) 


MR.  L.  B.  JENSEN  (Swift  and  Company,  Chicago) :  The 
Sub-Committee  has  only  a  miscellany  report  this  year.  Before 
making  a  report  on  two  or  three  things  we  have  been  interested 
in,  I  thought  I  might  talk  just  very  briefly  about  the  need  for 
sterile  spices.  We  have  talked  quite  a  bit  about  them  the  past 
two  years. 

When  we  examined  these  bacilli  bacteriologically  and  tried 
to  identify  the  spices,  we  found  that  some  spices — such  as  sage, 
allspice,  black  and  white  pepper — produce  discolorations  of  cured 
meats;  others  produce  gassy  sausage;  some  that  we  put  in  salad 
dressing  may  cause  tallowiness  and  spoiling  of  salad  dressings; 
and  some  seem  to  aid  molding  in  dry  sausage.  I  can  extend  the 
list,  especially  in  some  of  these  canned  meats. 

In  canned  spiced  hams  we  find  the  gasses  develop  in  great 
numbers  by  these  spore-bearing  bacteria  in  spices.  In  canned 
chopped  hams  we  find  the  well-known  ubiquitous  “hay  bacilli” 
producing  voluminous  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  gas.  One 
never  associates  the  genus  Bacillus  with  gas  production,  but  they 
do  ferment  cane  sugar  with  CO^-gas  formation  in  the  presence 
of  small  amounts  of  nitrate  and  cured  meat.  We  have  never 
made  these  bacilli  produce  gas  except  when  the  three  ingredients 
were  together  in  the  culture  tube  or  canned  food. 

It  is  strange  that  we  have  not  thought  about  spices  as  con¬ 
taining  bacteria  and  spores.  Leeuwenhoek,  the  first  bacteri¬ 
ologist,  used  spices  to  grow  bacteria  and  yet  since  that  time 
it  has  been  thought  that  any  “hot”  spices  will  kill  bacteria.  I 
think  perhaps  that  conception  grew  in  the  very  warm  countries 
where  they  used  spices  to  mask  taints  in  food  and  the  acquired 
tastes  for  spices  are  more  evident  in  warm  or  tropical  regions. 

You  remember  the  early  Portuguese  navigators  always 
searched  for  a  route  to  the  Orient  to  get  spices.  Spices  were 
an  object  for  their  cargoes  so  that,  from  a  geographical  stand¬ 
point,  you  will  find  spices  in  the  ti’opical  hot  climates. 

Activities  this  year  have  been  directed  toward  the  protocols 
for  opening  canned  meats  and  I  will  not  take  up  any  of  your 
time.  The  work  was  done  by  Dr.  Cameron,  Dr.  Laing  of  Armour 
and  Company,  Mr.  Kurk  of  Wilson  and  Company,  and  Mr. 
Breidigan  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby.  You  can  find  this 
technique  outlined  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  August,  1937,  if  you  are  interested. 

I  guess  you  can  understand  the  importance  of  aseptic  pro¬ 
cedure  in  opening  cans  because  you  introduce  bacteria  from 
the  outside.  Especially  from  a  medical  standpoint,  you  can  see 
all  the  advantages  and  trouble  that  might  ensue  from  that. 
We  have  a  project  of  getting  a  standard  technique  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  contents  of  canned  meats  after  they  have  been 
removed  or  remain  in  the  can  under  aseptic  conditions,  especially 
from  the  medical  standpoint.  Many  public  laboratories,  and 
other  laboratories  as  well,  use  ancient  methods  that  are  not 
acceptable.  We  would  like  to  have  a  standard  method  such  as 
you  would  find  listed  by  the  American  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion  for  water  and  milk  so  that  when  you  know  a  food  product 
has  been  examined  bacteriologically  in  the  laboratory  it  has 
been  examined  in  a  standard,  satisfactory  manner.  That  is  one 
of  our  projects. 

Another  project  is  determining  whether  food  will  support  the 
growth  of  the  Clostridium  botulinuni.  Fildes  and  Richardson 
in  England  worked  out  a  medium  in  which  certain  growth 
factors  were  not  present  and  if  you  add  an  unknown  food  to 
this  medium,  if  it  does  not  contain  the  Clostridium  botulinum 
factor,  of  course,  it  will  not  grow.  All  of  these  methods  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

That,  very  briefly,  covers  the  work  we  have  done  this  year. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jensen. 
Are  there  any  questions  that  anyone  would  care  to  place  with 
Mr.  Jensen?  If  not,  I  believe  that  brings  the  program  of  this 
meeting  to  a  close. 

Are  there  any  other  questions  that  you  care  to  place  on 
the  floor  at  this  time?  If  not,  I  think  we  will  call  for 
adjournment. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-fifty  o’clock.) 
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TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
January  25,  1938 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.,  January 
25,  1938,  convened  at  nine  thirty-five  o’clock,  Mr.  Neal  S.  Sells, 
Sprague  Sells  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  President  of  the 
Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  I  will  call  the  meeting  to  order.  We  will 
have  the  Secretary  go  ahead  with  the  roll  call. 

(Secretary  Gorsline  called  the  roll  and  announced  that  there 
was  a  quorum  present.) 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  I  want  to  inti-oduce  the  first  speaker 
this  morning,  who  is  very  anxious  to  greet  us  and  then  take 
care  of  a  meeting  of  his  own.  This  man  really  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  you.  You  all  know  him.  He  has  served  the  National 
Canners  Association  most  capably  for  the  past  year,  and  in  the 
meetings  of  the  various  committes  of  our  Associations  I  have 
found  him  a  wonderful  man  to  get  along  with.  It  gives  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Ralph  Dulany,  President  of  the 
National  Canners  Association.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  DULANY  SPEAKS 

MR.  RALPH  DULANY :  Neal  is  right  that  I  was  very  anxious 
to  appear  at  your  meeting  in  response  to  the  invitation  which 
was  truly  appreciated. 

I  haven’t  been  aware  before,  but  I  realize  now,  that  your 
Association  was  a  fairly  vigorous  one  when  the  National  Canners 
Association  was  created.  We  sometimes  say  that  we  are  among 
the  oldest  trade  associations  that  have  had  continuous  existence, 
because  trade  associations  seem  to  rise  and  fall  pretty  fast; 
but  I  do  certainly  pay  tribute  to  your  Association  which,  I 
believe,  has  been  in  continuous  existence  since  1890,  or  perhaps 
it  was  before  that.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you 
gentlemen  in  an  organization  way  when  I  have  met  so  many  of 
you  gentlemen  in  a  business  way. 

I  do  express  to  you  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  you  gentle¬ 
men,  a  great  many  of  you,  not  only  sell  supplies  and  machinery 


to  canners,  but  I  know  that  in  a  great  many  cases  you  are 
far  closer  to  the  canners  than  a  salesman.  I  know  a  great  many 
instances  in  which  canners  rely  for  business  advice  upon  the 
people  from  whom  they  buy  their  canning  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies.  You  gentlemen  have  had  the  faculty  of  getting  close  to 
your  customers,  not  only  forming  friendships  with  them,  but 
being  of  real  service  to  them.  Frankly,  even  in  my  limited  obser¬ 
vation  I  know  of  a  good  many  cases  where  canners  would  be 
a  little  put  to  it  for  advice  on  a  good  many  vital  matters  if 
they  were  not  able  to  go  to  some  of  you  gentlemen,  some  of  your 
companies,  for  that  advice.  And,  therefore,  the  bond  between 
your  group  and  our  gi’oup  is  a  very  close  one  indeed. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  meet  with  two  committees  of  your 
Association  during  this  past  year,  and  heai-tily  reciprocate 
what  Neal  has  said  about  the  feeling  that  existed  in  those  com¬ 
mittees.  I,  of  course,  had  to  be  in  the  meeting  with  regard  to 
convention  arrangements  last  year,  and  it  was  a  very  harmonious 
one;  and  again  I  met  with  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
the  manufacturing  of  Tender ometers.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  contacts  in  which  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
attitude  of  the  machinery  people  concerned  was  exactly  our 
attitude,  that  this  particular  machine  ought  to  be  made  in  a 
standard  fashion,  and  ought  to  be  made  available  to  the  possible 
users  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  canners  for  your 
action  with  regard  to  the  exhibits,  in  which  you  have  refrained 
from  making  an  exhibit  this  morning  and  have  opened  the 
machinery  exhibit  for  tonight.  I  assure  you  that  in  a  few 
minutes,  or  before  our  meeting  adjourns,  I  will  be  at  great 
pains  to  call  the  attention  of  the  canners  to  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  exhibition  is  open  tonight,  and  will  do  my  best  to 
drum  up  attendance  for  you  at  that  exhibit.  It  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  departure  from  your  usual,  and  previous  procedure,  and 
I  trust  you  will  be  well  rewarded  by  the  attendance  and  the 
sales  which  you  will  find  tonight.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Mr.  Dulany,  we  appreciate  your  coming 
here  to  talk  to  us. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  meeting.  These  minutes  have  appeared  in  the 
trade  journals  immediately  following  the  convention  of  a  year 
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ago,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  customary  for  someone  to  move 
that  we  dispense  with  the  reading  because  no  doubt  you  have 
all  read  them. 

MR.  GAMSE  (Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.): 

I  offer  such  a  motion. 

MR.  FRED  ST.  JOHNS  (Worcester  Salt  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio):  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  The  Secretary’s  report  is  next  on  the 
program. 

(Mr.  Gorsline  read  the  report  of  the  Secretary.) 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 

Your  Secretary  is  pleased  to  report  that  your  Association  is 
in  good  condition.  We  have  a  total  of  178  members  in  good 
standing.  We  lost  four  members  this  year — ^three  by  resigna¬ 
tion — the  Renco  Pure  Seed  Company  who  merged  with  Rogers 
Bros.  Seed  Company,  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company  and 
the  Sethness  Products  Company,  and  one  member  by  suspension 
for  non-payment  of  dues.  We  received  one  new  member,  the 
Owens-Illinois  Can  Company  who  are  really  part  of  the  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass,  who  have  had  a  membership  in  the  Association 
for  a  great  many  years.  We  have  had  35  applications  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association.  To  these  your  Secretary  has  replied 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  accept  their  membership  fees  when 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  assign  them  exhibition  space 
and  rooms  at  the  headquarters  hotel.  It  was  suggested  that 
they  withhold  their  applications  until  some  future  date.  This 
matter  of  turning  down  the  applications  of  prospective  members 
is  a  serious  one  and  it  is  tbe  recommendation  of  your  Secretary 
that  the  By-Laws  of  this  Association  be  re-written  so  as  to 
clarify  the  qualifications  for  membership.  It  is  recommended 
that  two  classes  of  membership  be  set  up — one  consisting  of 
those  who  sell  directly  to  the  canning  industry,  and  second  those 
who  sell  to  suppliers  to  the  canning  industry.  This  is  a  matter 
that  will  have  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  considera¬ 
tion  but  it  is  the  feeling  of  your  Secretary  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  turn  down  applications  from  firms  who  serve  the  canning 
industry  without  serious  consequences  to  the  Association. 

Convention  arrangements  this  year  have  been  more  difficult 
than  ever  before  in  your  Secretary’s  experience.  Prosperity  of 
the  industry  caused  everyone  to  apply  for  and  insist  on  increased 
exhibition  space.  This  was  impossible  to  accomplish  and  the 
Space  Allotment  Committee  worked  very  diligently  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problem.  The  result  of  their  work  is  before  you  in  the 
exhibition  halls.  Room  allotments  were  particularly  troublesome. 
Everyone  wanted  parlor  suites  and  connecting  rooms.  The  Room 
Allotment  Committee  did  their  very  best  to  distribute  the  rooms 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  It  would  be  fine  if  every  member 
of  the  Association  could  serve  a  year  on  these  Committees.  They 
would  get  a  new  conception  of  Committee  assignments  which 
are  a  thankless  job,  and  which  present  more  difficulties  than 
any  other  problem  before  the  Association. 

The  Publicity  Committee  has  done  a  very  fine  job  in  presenting 
the  advantages  of  the  exhibits  to  prospective  customers.  Copies 
of  the  Exhibit  Directory  have  been  sent  to  a  mailing  list  of  3000 
names.  Additional  copies  have  been  placed  in  the  mail  boxes 
of  the  hotels.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  advertise  the  exhibits 
on  every  floor  of  the  hotel. 

The  finances  of  the  Association  are  in  fine  shape.  The  surplus 
has  been  invested  in  government  bonds  which  are  worth  con¬ 
siderable  more  than  when  they  were  bought.  These  bonds  are 
registered  as  to  principle  and  interest  with  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  are  kept  in  a  Safety  Deposit  Box  in  the  City  National  Bank 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Your  Secretary  is  bonded  for  $40,000,  and  the  bond  is  in  the 
custody  of  your  President. 

Your  Secretary’s  office  is  located  in  his  home  at  Battle  Creek 
and  any  of  you  who  are  in  that  vicinity  are  invited  to  visit  the 
office.  It  is  a  fully  equipped  office  with  a  fireproof  vault  in  which 
the  Association  records  are  kept. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Association  the  charge 
for  exhibition  space  was  set  at  an  amount  which  would  balance 
our  expense  with  our  income.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  additional  sums  for  service  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  the  price  per  square  foot  from  20  cents 
to  25  cents.  This  is  still  the  lowest  price  for  exhibition  space 


charged  by  any  National  Convention.  The  average  price  per 
foot  is  about  $1.00. 

The  exhibit  needs  no  comment.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Association  and  we  are  hopeful  that  additional  space 
may  be  found  before  another  convention  time  rolls  around. 

We  want  to  make  special  mention  of  the  fine  work  done  by 
the  various  Committees;  the  results  of  their  efforts  should  be 
apparent  to  all  of  you. 

The  flood  of  requests  for  advertising  allowances  in  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  seem  to  have  been  at  least  temporarily  stopped. 
May  we  suggest  that  all  such  requests  be  reported  to  your 
Secretary  so  that  concerted  action  may  be  taken.  This  is  the 
only  way  we  can  discourage  the  efforts  of  overly-ambitious  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Considerable  time  has  been  spent  this  past  year  in  cataloging 
articles  of  technical  interest  in  bound  volumes  of  the  Canning 
Industry  in  the  Association  Library.  This  has  meant  the  careful 
reading  and  checking  of  some  35  years  of  trade  publications.  We 
are  cataloging  all  authors  and  titles  as  well  as  photographs  of 
members  of  the  industry.  It  is  hoped  that  this  catalog  will  be 
published  during  the  coming  spring  and  made  available  not  only 
to  our  members  but  to  others  who  may  be  interested  in  having 
the  catalog  on  file. 

Will  you  please  use  your  Secretary’s  office  in  clearing  any 
information  about  the  industry.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  in  any  way  possible. 

The  Secretary  is  appreciative  of  the  many  kindnesses  that 
have  been  extended  to  him  during  the  past  year  and  hopes  that 
the  friendships  that  have  been  formed  in  the  Association  will 
be  lasting  ones. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  The  Secretary’s  report  will  be  received 
and  filed.  Any  recommendations  that  have  been  made  in  it  will 
be  acted  upon  individually  during  this  meeting. 

Gentlemen,  at  this  time  it  is  usually  the  custom  to  welcome 
and  introduce  any  new  members  that  have  come  into  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  preceding  year.  We  have  no  new  members  for 
the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  our  history,  so  there  is  no  one  to 
introduce.  However,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  stress  a  very 
serious  situation  that  exists. 

We  seem  to  have  reached  the  absolute  limit  of  space  available 
for  exhibits  and  rooms  in  the  Stevens  and  nearby  hotels,  to  take 
care  of  the  requirements  of  our  present  membership.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago  your  Board  of  Directors  deemed  it  necessary 
to  pass  a  resolution  closing  the  door  to  new  members  until 
vacancies  occurred,  or  until  more  space  was  available  and  more 
hotel  rooms.  It  seems  apparent  that  that  can  hardly  come  about 
in  Chicago,  yet  there  are  new  companies  that  have  come  into 
the  canning  equipment  and  supply  line  within  the  last  year  that 
obviously  should  be  given  very  thorough  consideration  as  to 
their  qualifications  for  membership. 

It  is  a  hardship  on  many  to  keep  them  out,  and  prevent  them 
from  exhibiting  to  these  canners  along  with  ourselves.  What  the 
solution  can  possibly  be  we  have  been  trying  to  find  out  for 
several  years.  It  is  one  of  the  very  serious  problems  that  this 
administration,  and  this  Board,  will  pass  on  to  the  succeeding 
group  who  will  come  in  today. 

It  is  my  suggestion,  after  studying  the  matter  very  carefully, 
that  a  committee  with  members  from  the  membership  at  large, 
as  well  as  members  from  the  Board  of  Directors,  should  under¬ 
take  to  study  the  problem,  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  propose 
some  changes  in  our  By-Laws  and  our  set-up,  possibly  putting 
a  limit  on  membership  and  creating  a  waiting  list,  but  trying  to 
arrive  at  some  way  whereby  we  can  take  in  a  few  people  who 
are  going  to  be  most  entitled  to  membership.  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  appoint  that  committee.  I  feel  that  really  it  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  succeeding  administration. 

You  heard  Mr.  Dulany  mention  the  Tenderometer  Committee, 
and  I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  who  are  in  the  machinery  busi¬ 
ness  know  just  what  he  meant,  but  possibly  a  little  explanation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  in  other  lines  might  be  desirable. 

Briefly,  the  contract  now  proposed  by  the  National  Canners 
Association  covers  the  taking  of  bids  from  various  manufac¬ 
turers  who  will  agree  to  service  the  machine  properly,  if  they 
undertake  its  manufacture,  and  who  will  also  agree  to  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  all  other  supply  houses  in  the  machinery  business 
will  be  permitted  to  sell  that  item.  They  recognize  the  fact 
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that  the  price  can  be  kept  lower  by  keeping  all  the  production 
in  one  place,  and  all  the  way  through  it  has  been  their  upper¬ 
most  desire  to  hold  the  cost  to  the  canner  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  point. 

If  any  of  the  companies  represented  here  are  interested  in 
having  these  blueprints  to  study,  with  the  thought,  possibly,  of 
putting  in  a  bid,  please  see  the  Secretary,  and  he  will  make 
arrangements  for  you  to  receive  them.  Very  soon  after  you  get 
them,  a  uniform  invitation-to-bid  form  will  be  turned  over  to 
you,  embodying  a  copy  of  the  contract  proposed  by  the  National 
Canners  Association,  so  that  you  will  have  full  information. 

Those  who  have  served  on  the  Committee  don’t  want  anyone 
to  have  the  idea  that  they  are  taking  advantage  of  anyone  who 
has  not  served  on  the  Committee.  All  of  you  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  now,  and  I  wish  you  would  make  it  a  point  to  pass  the 
word  along  to  any  of  your  friends  who  might  be  interested  and 
don’t  happen  to  be  here,  that  they  have  this  same  opportunity. 

The  other  Committee  meeting  that  Mr.  Dulany  mentioned 
was  a  very  interesting  one.  It  always  is.  Year  after  year  you 
have  heard  the  story  about  how  two  can  always  outvote  one. 

I  am  referring  to  our  Convention  Location  Committee  meeting 
in  Washington  last  April.  This  year  it  happened  to  be  six  out¬ 
voting  three.  Each  of  our  three  major  associations  appointed 
a  committee  of  three  to  consider  this  very  serious  problem,  the 
only  solution  of  which  so  far  seems  to  have  been  to  come  eleven 
consecutive  times  to  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago.  This  year 
we  thought  there  might  be  a  chance  to  move  elsewhere.  I 
thought  so  strongly  of  it  that  we  made  arrangements  for  our 
Secretary  to  go  to  Cleveland  for  a  day  or  two,  and  gather  all 
the  information  he  could  there  as  to  exactly  how  they  could 
take  care  of  the  convention.  Both  he  and  I  spent  a  day  at 
Atlantic  City  prior  to  this  Location  Committee  meeting  so  we 
could  get  some  good  information  there.  I  thought  we  had  some 
very  good  sales  ammunition  to  present.  Things  were  going 
along  very  nicely,  but  unfortunately  one  of  the  men  in  the 
brokers’  organization  had  had  the  sad  experience  of  spending 
Washington’s  birthday  in  Atlantic  City  at  a  time  when  they 
had  a  crowd  which  was  three  or  four  times  greater  than  they 
had  ever  had  before  on  that  day,  because  a  certain  weather  con¬ 
dition  had  developed. 

This  member  of  the  brokers’  organization  told  us  how  terrible 
the  service  was,  and  pointed  out  that  if  we  took  our  convention 
there,  we  could  hardly  expect  anything  better,  and  we  were 
licked  before  we  started.  After  the  three  canners’  members  and 
the  three  brokers’  members  voted  for  Chicago,  it  naturally  had 
to  be  unanimous. 

Before  that  agreement  was  reached  there  were  many  changes 
and  innovations  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  One  of  the  chief 
of  them  was  to  try  to  find  more  room  for  canners  particularly 
in  the  Stevens  Hotel.  The  brokers  agreed  to  try  the  experiment 
of  using  the  Palmer  House  for  their  headquarters  at  this  con¬ 
vention,  and  by  doing  that  they  released  some  700  rooms  for 
use  by  canners.  And  we  also  got  the  benefit  of  a  few  more 
than  we  usually  have  had  in  the  Stevens  Hotel.  But  by  far  the 
major  part  of  those  rooms  formerly  used  by  brokers  have  been 
used  by  canners  this  year. 

The  brokers  recognized  the  fact  that,  particularly  from  our 
viewpoint,  it  was  a  real  advantage  to  have  as  many  canners 
as  possible  located  in  this  hotel,  so  that  if  we  ran  into  the  kind 
of  weather  we  have  had  so  many  times  they  would  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  great  exposure  to  come  to  see  the  exhibits.  So  the 
brokers  really  have  gone  the  limit  in  cooperating  with  us,  in 
doing  more  than  we  should  have  expected  of  them.  But  they 
made  it  plain  that  it  was  experimental;  that  if  it  did  not  work 
out  this  year,  the  old  deal  might  have  to  be  revered  to  another 
year. 

And  then  Mr.  Dulany  and  several  other  leading  canners  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting  pointed  out  that  their  broker  con¬ 
tacts  and  their  association  duties  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  visit  the  exhibits  during  the  day,  and  they  proposed 
that  we  devote  Tuesday  evening  to  an  open  house  session,  and 
they  assured  us  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  get  us 
a  good  attendance  if  we  could  do  that.  They  also  proposed 
that  the  brokers  and  canners  hold  their  joint  meeting  Tuesday 
morning,  so  that  we  might  move  our  meeting  up  from  Wednesday 
to  Tuesday  to  get  it  over  with,  and  keep  the  exhibition  hall 
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closed  during  the  meetings  so  there  would  be  no  counter- 
attraction  to  pull  people  out  of  the  meetings.  They  proposed 
that  in  turn  they  would  do  what  they  could  to  assure  the 
success  of  our  Tuesday  night  opening. 

We  had  a  Publicity  Committee  which  has  done  a  splendid 
job.  They  suggested  a  letter  which  went  out  over  my  signature 
about  the  twelfth  of  January,  calling  attention  to  this  Tuesday 
night  opening.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  I  have  had 
replies  from  seventy  per  cent  of  those  to  whom  the  letter  was 
sent,  and  among  all  of  them  there  isn’t  one  that  objected  to 
the  Tuesday  night  opening.  They  all  thought  it  was  a  fine 
thing  and  something  that  ought  to  continue  if  it  proved  out 
this  year.  Of  course,  tonight  is  the  night  we  will  be  open. 
We  don’t  know  what  is  going  to  happen,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
feel  that  we  are  going  to  see  that  it  is  a  good  move. 

Gentlemen,  a  year  ago  you  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
chap  who  undertook  something  that  I  can  best  describe  by  saying 
it  was  bringing  about  the  realization  of  a  dream  that  had  been 
in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  the  older  men  of  the  canning 
industry  and  its  allied  industries.  He  was  assigned  a  very 
difficult  job.  I  think  he  has  done  it  well.  I  have  felt  that  he 
was  entitled  to  come  back  today  and  tell  us  more  of  the  story, 
of  what  has  happened  since  a  year  ago. 

You  met  him  last  year,  but  I  want  to  introduce  him  again. 
Mr.  May,  will  you  please  come  forward?  (Applause.)  Gentle¬ 
men,  this  is  Mr.  Earl  Chapin  May,  author  of  “The  Canning 
Clan.” 

MR.  EARL  CHAPIN  MAY :  A  year  ago,  as  Mr.  Sells  has 
pointed  out,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  very 
briefly  in  the  historic  Tower  Ball  Room.  I  am  here  once  more 
to  report  to  you  who  were  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
work  I  undertook.  The  work  has  been  completed  in  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  two  writers  to  complete  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  yesterday  morning,  a  President 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  paid  any  book  a  very  high 
compliment — “The  Canning  Clan.” 

A  year  ago,  in  March,  1936,  my  wife  and  I  started  out  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  a  pre-arranged  program  covering,  at 
that  time,  10,000  miles.  It  stretched  into  25,000  miles  and  into 
about  thirty-six  weeks  of  constant  traveling.  We  went  over 
all  kinds  of  routes  and  had  all  kinds  of  weather  and  all  kinds 
of  schedules  to  keep.  We  interviewed  1,500  canneries  and 
crossed  all  the  mountains  in  America..  The  biggest  part  of  the 
partnership  has  been  my  wife,  Stella  Birke  May.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Mrs.  May,  it  is  very  much  of  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  with  us.  I  know  how  much  your  being  with 
your  husband  on  that  trip  helped  him. 

When  I  wrote  to  Mr.  May,  I  suggested  that  he  have  Mrs. 
May  tell  us  how  she  was  able  to  get  along  with  the  kind  of 
guy  he  is. 
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MRS.  MAY :  Two  years  ago  when  my  husband  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  write  a  history  of  the  canning  industry,  which 
would  take  us  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  most  of  which 
we  had  covered  in  other  tours,  having  been  a  good  newspaper 
reporter  once,  I  asked  a  few  questions.  The  first  question  was, 
“When  do  we  start?”  The  next  was,  “How  far  do  we  go?”  The 
third,  “How  many  people  will  you  have  to  interview?”  And 
the  fourth,  “How  long  will  it  take?” 

Having  completed  the  trip,  I  settled  down  to  watch  the  book 
being  written.  We  have  a  five-room  apartment  in  New  York, 
consisting  of  a  study,  bedroom,  living  room,  dining  room  and 
kitchen.  The  study  was  occupied  instantly  by  a  long-legged, 
long-suffering  male  stenographer,  which  caused  my  husband  to 
pre-empt  the  bedroom  for  his  study.  My  bed  became  an  office 
desk  covered  with  manuscript  and  carbon  paper  and  various 
and  sundry  other  things.  The  dining  room  was  a  storehouse 
filled  with  photographs  and  manuscript  and  copy  paper  and 
carbon,  and  the  living  room  became  a  canners  convention. 

One  instance  will  suffice.  We  had  not  been  in  Florida  for 
twenty  years.  We  had  lived  there  long  before  there  was  a 
Florida  boom,  and  we  had  left  something  behind  in  Florida, 
something  we  will  never  get  out  of  it.  We  had  gone  into  Florida 
in  1912  and  had  come  out  of  it  in  1916  quite  clean,  but  we  got 
back  to  Florida  in  1936.  When  we  had  lived  in  Florida  in  1916 
no  one  had  ever  heard  of  canned  grapefruit.  The  grapefruit 
dropped  from  the  trees  for  want  of  a  market.  But  I  followed 
a  fleet  of  trucks  to  Ralph  Polk’s  cannery  at  Haines  City  and 
saw  16,000  cases  of  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit  segments 
canned  between  daylight  and  dark.  In  the  twenty  years  since 
we  left  Florida,  ideas  had  been  conceived,  machinery  invented 
and  made  to  work,  so  that  the  fruit  which  once  dropped  from 
the  trees  for  want  of  a  market  could  be  canned  and  shipped  to 
a  waiting  world. 

There  were  hardships,  yes.  We  had  hardships,  hard  times. 
But  what  are  hard  times  when  you  can  carry  pictures  like  that 
and,  moreover,  what  are  hard  times  to  the  canning  industry? 
The  canning  industry  has  been  brought  up  on  hard  times.  I 
thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  May  and  Mrs.  May. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  coming  here  and  giving  us  this 
very  vivid  picture  of  what  it  means  to  gather  material  for  a 
book  such  as  the  “Canning  Clan.” 

Is  Mr.  McKewen  here  ?  I  would  like  to  give  him,  as  Chairman 
of  our  Dinner  Dance  Committee,  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  what 
he  may  have  in  mind. 

MR.  SHERLOCK  McKEWEN:  The  reservations  this  year 
started  coming  in  in  August  and  by  the  first  of  the  year  we 
had  had  enough  in  number  to  fill  the  room  as  we  had  planned 
it.  However,  the  reservations  still  came  in  and  we  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  two  overflow  rooms.  Some  of  the  members,  when  we 
told  them  we  would  have  to  put  them  in  an  overflow  room,  didn’t 


like  it,  and  they  cancelled  their  reservations.  I  think  we  shall 
have  the  highest  number  of  people  that  have  ever  attended  any 
one  of  the  dinner  dances.  It  looks  now  as  if  it  would  be  very 
close  to  700. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  At  this  time  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  two  of  our  directors  expire  with 
this  meeting.  Those  directors  are  Mr.  Stansbury  and  Mr.  Heekin. 
Also,  the  President  and  Vice-Pi’esident  go  out  of  office. 

It  is  necessary  to  elect  two  new  members  of  the  Board,  a  new 
President,  and  a  new  Vice-President.  I  want  to  appoint  as  a 
Nominating  Committee  four  of  our  Past  Presidents: 

Mr.  H.  J.  Carr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fred  Taylor. 

Mr.  Robert  Sindall 

Mr.  Fred  St.  Johns 

If  those  gentlemen  will  retire  at  this  time  and  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  ticket,  I  will  appreciate  it. 

It  is  also  customary  in  this  organization  to  make  nominations 
from  the  floor  after  the  Nominating  Committee  has  made  its 
report. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  committees,  we  have  a  number  of 
other  committees  which  have  not  had  an  easy  task  this  year  due 
to  our  really  having  more  members  than  we  can  take  care  of  to 
good  advantage  with  the  space  they  would  like  to  have  in  the 
exhibition  hall  and  the  rooms  they  would  like  to  have  in  the 
hotels. 

We  have  a  Space  Allotment  Committee  which  relieved  the 
Secretary  tremendously  of  the  burden  of  the  work.  They  have 
not  pleased  everyone  one  hundred  per  cent.  That  is  beyond  hope 
of  realization.  But  I  do  think  they  have  come  as  close  to  that 
point  of  perfection  as  is  humanly  possible.  The  Hotel  Room  Com¬ 
mittee  has  also  done  a  splendid  job,  although  through  the  inno¬ 
vation  on  the  brokers’  part  of  moving  over  to  the  Palmer  House 
their  job  has  not  been  quite  as  difficult  as  it  might  have  been 
otherwise. 

Our  Membership  Committee  has  had  very  little  to  do  during 
the  year,  as  covered  a  short  time  ago. 

Our  Tenderometer  Committee  has  had  to  devote  quite  a  lot 
of  time  to  their  problem. 

Our  Standing  Committees  have  not  had  a  gi-eat  deal  of  work. 

I  understand  there  have  been  some  complaints  about  the  labor 
situation  here  at  the  hotel  in  installing  exhibits,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  will  give  you  his  report  on  that. 

LABOR  TROUBLES 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  This  is  not  an  alibi.  This  is  what 
happened.  They  put  your  Secretary  behind  the  eight  ball  and 
sold  him  down  the  river.  But  he  is  not  at  all  through  yet.  Here 
is  exactly  what  happened. 

In  the  past  this  hotel  has  subsidized  the  Pennoyer  Merchants 
Transfer  Company  and  has  paid  them  double  time,  we  paying 
straight  time  until  Saturday  noon  and  all  day  Friday.  The 
machinery  movers  got  double  time,  and  the  hotel  made  up  the 
difference.  This  year  they  came  to  me  and  said,  “We  can’t  do 
it.  We  have  been  giving  you  this  space  at  a  very,  very  small 
price,  smaller  than  anyone  else,  and  v/e  just  can’t  do  it.  We  are 
in  receivership.  The  federal  judge  won’t  stand  for  it.”  John 
Bowman  has  been  wonderful  to  all  of  us.  The  hotel  has  been 
wonderful  to  all  of  us.  So  I  said,  “I  will  go  along  with  you, 
pi’oviding  we  can  get  into  the  hotel  Friday  morning  and  start 
assembling,  provided  the  machinery  will  come  in  Thursday 
night,  so  that  the  people  on  hand  can  start  assembling  and  we 
will  pay  until  four-thirty  Friday  afternoon  on  straight  time.” 

Nothing  was  said  about  there  being  a  laundry  and  cleaners’ 
convention  immediately  before  us.  I  found  it  out,  but  it  was 
too  late.  We  had  several  meetings  with  transfer  people;  with 
John  Bowman  also.  They  assured  me  the  laundry  people  would 
go  out  through  the  sidewalk  entrance  while  our  stuff  was  coming 
in  and  that  by  Friday  morning  we  would  have  plenty  of  machin¬ 
ery  to  assemble  so  that  our  men  could  get  to  work. 

You  fellows  received  a  notice,  telling  you  that  there  would 
be  double  time  on  Saturday.  The  only  fellows  I  have  any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  are  those  who  had  planned  to  get  their  stuff  in  on 
Friday.  The  laundry  show  closed  at  eight  o’clock  Thursday 
night.  I  don’t  know  much  about  the  cleaners  and  dyers.  I  didn’t 
know  before,  but  I  do  now.  A  lot  of  them  walked  out  and  went 
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to  their  banquet  and  left  no  directions.  They  had  the  hotel  on 
the  spot  and  the  Pennoyer  Merchants  Transfer.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  John  Bowman  came  down  with  a  bad  cold  and  went  home 
with  a  temperature  of  102°,  and  was  home  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Things  don’t  work  with  John  gone,  because  John  knows  how  to 
handle  union  delegates.  I  have  never  worked  with  anybody  that 
could  stand  up  and  trade  punches  with  the  walking  delegates 
as  John  Bowman  can,  and  he  gets  things  done. 

So  John  was  home  sick.  The  machinery  did  not  come  in  Friday 
as  it  should  have.  They  blocked  the  doors.  There  was  loafing. 
At  least  I  thought  there  was  soldiering  until  four-thirty,  and 
then  when  they  were  on  double  time  they  were  perfectly  willing 
to  work.  I  was  in  the  dog  house  Saturday  because  I  did  not 
think  there  was  any  chance  of  this  show  being  ready  to  open 
on  time.  I  told  you,  do  not  approve  any  double-time  tickets  or 
pay  any  double-time  tickets  until  I  talk  to  you.  You  all  had 
notice  there  was  double  time  on  Saturday  and  those  of  you  who 
did  not  arrive  until  Saturday  haven’t  any  kick  coming.  As  to 
those  of  you  who  were  here  Thursday  or  Friday  and  ready  to 
install  your  machinery,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  pay 
double  time  and  I  am  going  to  bat  for  you.  They  have  said  that 
if  there  is  too  much  squawk,  it  will  be  adjusted.  Well,  the 
squawk  is  too  much.  Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  start  in  with 
Pennoyer  Merchants  Transfer  man  and  I  am  going  with  him 
and  we  will  visit  you.  You  don’t  have  to  pay  your  bill.  You 
have  to  approve  your  bill  and  I  am  going  to  settle  it  while  you 
are  here.  You  fellows  stick  by  me  and  there  won’t  be  anybody 
sold  down  the  river  if  I  can  help  it.  After  all,  they  want  the 
show  back  next  year.  If  there  is  any  question  about  this  or 
about  what  is  going  to  be  done,  we  will  settle  it. 

Don’t  be  afraid.  Speak  your  piece  and  I  will  back  you  up, 
if  you  are  right.  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  neutral  about  this, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  see  any  of  my  fellows  taken  for  a  ride 
if  I  can  help  it. 

One  more  thing:  Tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o’clock  in  this 
room  there  will  be  an  informal  conference  with  government 
officials  on  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Some  of  you  may  be 
interested  in  listening  in  on  the  machinery  for  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  planned.  The  Department  of  Commerce  will  be  here. 
The  National  Canners  will  discuss  it. 

The  show  closes  at  two  o’clock  Friday  afternoon.  The  power 
will  be  shut  off  at  that  time.  It  is  straight  time  until  four- 
thirty  Friday  afternoon,  and  it  is  double  time  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  I  think  if  you  fellows  can  get  this  stuff  crated  Friday 
afternoon,  we  can  get  just  as  many  men  to  work  for  you  as 
you  want.  We  never  had  any  trouble  with  anything  happening 
until  this  week.  If  you  will  get  busy  and  tell  us  how  many  men 
you  want  so  we  can  have  them  here,  we  can  crate  your  stuff 
and  get  it  through.  It  may  be  that  you  won’t  have  it  hauled 
out  until  Monday  and  that  will  be  straight  time.  We  will  try 
to  work  that  out  with  you  when  we  come  to  talk  to  you 
tomorrow. 

I  want  to  save  you  all  the  money  I  can,  but  it  is  costing  you 
enough  even  at  that. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Gentlemen,  I  understand  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  is  now  ready  to  render  its  report. 

THE  ELECTION 

MR.  H.  J.  CARR  (Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corporation,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.) :  Mr.  St.  John  will  report  for  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

MR.  FRED  ST.  JOHN:  Mr.  President,  your  Nominating 
Committee  have  met  and  suggest  the  following  names  for  the 
following  offices: 

President — Mr.  W.  E.  Nicholoy,  Scott  Viner  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Vice-President — Mr.  Frank  G.  Findley,  The  F.  G.  Findley 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Directors  (3  years) — Mr.  H.  L.  Enzelberger,  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Mr.  Lester  W.  Graaskamp,  American 
Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

You  undoubtedly  noticed  that  in  the  election  of  a  Vice- 
President  we  have  selected  a  gentleman  from  the  present  Board, 
which  will  create  a  vacancy  for  Mr.  Findley’s  unexpired  term 


of  one  year,  and  for  that  period  of  one  year  we  are  suggesting 
the  name  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  Hansen  Canning  Machinery 
Corporation,  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  move  the  nomination  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

MR.  CARR:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  nominations  from  the  floor  are  in  order. 

MR.  DeBACH  (Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.) : 

I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and  that  the  Secretary 
cast  the  ballot. 

MR.  ST.  JOHN:  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried.) 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Mr.  President,  the  ballot  is  cast 
for  the  election  of  the  Nominating  Committee  choices. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you  sin¬ 
cerely  on  your  election.  At  the  same  time  I  can’t  help  but 
sympathize  with  you  because  I  know  what  it  means.  You  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  give  up  a  good  share  of  valuable  time 
for  a  glory  job.  There  is  no  salary,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

MR.  ST.  JOHN:  I  have  a  resolution  which  I  should  like 
to  present,  if  you  please,  sir. 

“WHEREAS,  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Directors 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  have  served 
us  so  faithfully  the  past  year;  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  only  compensation  which  they  have  received 
as  officers  and  directors  of  this  Association  is  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  their  duties  promptly  performed;  therefore,  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  that  at  this  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Chicago, 
January  25,  1938,  the  various  acts  of  the  President  and  Directors 
of  this  Association  are  hereby  approved,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  them  by  members  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association.” 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

MR.  FRED  TAYLOR  (Taylor  Instrument  Companies, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.) :  I  second  the  motion. 

(Mr.  St.  John  assumed  the  Chair  and  put  the  motion.  It 
was  voted  upon  and  unanimously  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  That  is  very  fine.  I  am  sure  the 
present  Board  will  join  me  in  being  grateful  for  your  resolution. 

MR.  CARR:  I  also  have  a  resolution  to  propose,  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  read  what  has  been  prepared.  I  have 
here  an  engrossed  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“Testimonial  adopted  by  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Association  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Chicago, 
January  25,  1938. 

“In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  Neal 
S.  Sells  during  two  years  of  his  distinguished  presidency  of  our 
Association. 

“Born  a  member  of  the  Canning  Clan,  he  brought  to  our 
councils  the  sure  knowledge  of  our  problems  and  through  his 
own  personality  won  the  admiration  and  hearty  approval  of 
our  entire  membership  in  his  guidance  of  our  affairs. 

“Under  his  genial  and  tactful  leadership  we  have  enjoyed 
an  era  of  increased  prosperity  in  our  own  field  and  of  widening 
influence  throughout  the  canning  world. 

“A  skilled  executive,  he  brought  to  our  Association  a  firm 
determination  to  hold  us  to  our  course  and  strengthened  our 
organization  in  all  of  its  activities. 

“Therefore,  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  express  to  our  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent,  Neal  S.  Sells,  our  gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation  of 
his  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office  which  he  so  successfully 
discharged. 

“Be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  that  this  testimonial  to  our  fellow  member  be 
recorded  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  suitably  engrossed  be  presented  to  him.” 

Gentlemen,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  I  second  the  motion. 

(Mr.  Taylor  assumed  the  Chair  and  put  the  motion.  It  was 
voted  upon  and  unanimously  carried.) 

(President  Sells  resumed  the  Chair.) 
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MR.  CARR:  I  have  something  more  to  add  to  that,  if  you 
will  give  me  a  moment. 

I  can  tell  you  how  every  President  of  the  Association  feels  as 
he  completes  his  term  of  office  because  I  have  been  in  that 
position.  In  some  ways  it  seems  like  the  end  of  a  rather  long 
road,  and  still  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  best  about  our 
Association  is  that  we  do  not  immediately  lose  our  contacts  with 
members  of  the  Board  with  whom  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  serve.  In  other  words,  this  is  not  good-bye  to  Neal  Sells  by 
any  means,  for  automatically  he  remains  a  member  of  the 
official  family.  I  think  that  as  members  of  this  Board  we  owe 
those  who  have  elected  us  to  this  position  a  real  vote  of  thanks. 

I  have  been  active  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  period  of 
nine  years,  have  served  under  five  Presidents  of  this  Association, 
and  in  all  that  time  I  have  never  found  a  more  sincere  group  of 
people  who  have  devoted  willingly  and  gladly  their  talents  and 
abilities  to  directional  activities  in  which  we  are  interested. 
They  are  a  very  pleasant  group  to  belong  to  and  are  truly 
representative  of  the  membership  of  this  Association. 

Of  all  the  people  in  that  group  over  this  period  of  nine  years 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with,  I  come  to  Neal 
Sells  as  one  of  the  finest.  Neal  has  really  done  a  job.  I  think 
that  his  period  in  office  will  really  be  remembered  by  two  out¬ 
standing  things.  I  appreciated  hearing  this  morning  from  Earl 
May  and  Mrs.  May.  I  have  never  gone  on  record  publicly  as  to 
my  real  appreciation  for  the  job  which  they  did.  I  did  make 
a  comment  w'hich  he  repeated,  that  “That’s  a  book.”  I  do  think 
that  under  Neal’s  leadership  the  assistance  which  we  have  given 
to  the  preparation  and  completion  of  this  volume  is  worthy  of 
recognition. 

I  have  known  so  many  names  and  heard  so  many  stories  of 
people  who  have  made  the  industry  that  they  were  all  confused 
in  my  mind.  Reading  the  “Canning  Clan”  has  made  real  people 
of  persons  who  before  were  just  names  to  me,  and  as  Neal  said, 
the  perfect  moment  was  selected  for  the  preparation  of  this 
book,  because  we  did  find  many  outstanding  figures  who  were 
still  with  us  and  who  could  contribute  to  this  volume  and  get 
their  stories  brought  to  light. 

I  think  all  of  you  who  have  really  read  the  “Canning  Clan” 
will  be  sold  on  it,  and  you  will  know  that  the  book  can  do  a 
job  for  us.  The  whole  idea  will  be  one  that  will  go  down  to 
Neal’s  credit  in  the  history  of  this  Association.  It  is  an  out¬ 
standing  accomplishment. 

Also  the  starting  of  the  Tenderometer  program  is  a  thing 
that  we  will  look  back  to.  We  see  in  it  a  cooperative  effort  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  before.  It  is  a  cooperative 
effort  on  our  part  to  make  that  available  to  people  in  their 
efforts  to  better  the  product  that  our  supplies  and  our  machinery 
make  possible. 

As  I  say,  these  have  been  outstanding  accomplishments  that 
will  go  down  to  Neal’s  credit  in  his  record.  But  we  feel  that 
as  he  leaves  us  we  want  something  to  go  with  him  as  a  token  of 
the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  him.  I  am  not  going  into  Neal’s 
ability  as  an  executive,  although  he  possesses  that  to  a  marked 
degree.  He  makes  people  want  to  do  a  job  for  him  and  want  to 
do  it  well.  That  ability  of  Neal’s  is  known  to  all  of  you. 

The  real  thing  we  can  appreciate  is  Neal’s  personality,  his 
willingness  to  devote  his  time  and  effort  to  our  interests. 

I  have  here  a  watch  which  he  can  carry  with  him  at  all  times, 
and  it  will  bear  our  thanks;  and  any  time  he  looks  to  see  the 
time  of  day  he  will  have  in  mind  the  group  of  people  who  really 
thank  him  and  whose  only  reward  will  be  the  smile  that  Neal  can 
give  you  so  well.  (Applause.) 

I  think  there  is  just  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  add  to 
what  I  have  said  and  that  is  that  this  is  the  time  to  introduce 
the  lady  in  the  case,  Mrs.  Sells.  (Applause.)  And  Mr.  Neal 
Sells’  sons.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Once  in  a  while  a  fellow  is  lost  for 
words.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to  come  to  my  mind  right 
now  is  a  cartoon  that  I  used  k,o  see  in  the  papers  regularly  some 
years  ago.  I  think  you  have  all  seen  it,  the  famous  cartoon, 
“When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend”.  It  seems  as  though  I  need 
someone  to  say  what  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say.  And  at 
the  same  time,  what  has  happened  here  is  evidence  that  I  do 


not  lack  for  friends.  I  am  deeply  grateful  and  I  assure  you  that 
the  watch  and  the  engrossed  testimonial  will  be  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  of  a  most  pleasant  period  of  service  to  this  grand 
Association.  I  thank  you. 

Before  I  introduce  our  new  Beard  and  the  new  officers  and 
install  them,  I  would  like  to  put  the  meeting  open  under  the  head 
of  new  business  and  ask  if  anyone  has  any  new  business  to 
bring  up. 

MR.  RALPH  COVER  (The  United  Company,  Westminster, 
Md.) :  I  believe  that  most  of  us  realize  that  President  Sells  and 
Secretary  Gorsline  have  underestimated  rather  than  over¬ 
estimated  both  the  importance  and  the  seriousness  of  this  mem¬ 
bership  and  space  problem  about  which  they  talked  in  their 
respective  reports.  Indeed,  I  think  we  can  credit  the  able 
management  of  the  affairs  of  this  Association  by  its  Board  and 
Officers  for  the  failure  of  this  to  become  a  great  deal  more 
serious  within  the  last  couple  of  years.  Certainly  it  is  unfair 
to  hand  to  the  incoming  administration  what  in  reality  has  all 
the  potentialities  of  a  stick  of  dynamite  and  therefore  I  would 
like  to  make  a  motion,  which  I  hope  you  can  adopt,  as  follows: 

I  move  that  the  incoming  President  sha.l  appoint  a  committee 
of  fifteen  members  who  shall  consider  both  the  membership  and 
the  space  problems  in  their  various  ramifications,  and  who  shall 
make  their  report  and  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  for  its  action. 

I  move  that  this  committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  an  ex  officio  member;  of  seven  members  who  formerly 
served  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association ; 
and  seven  men  who  never  have  served  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  this  Association. 

1  move  that  the  members  of  this  committee  shall  be  appointed 
within  this  week  and  shall  organize  at  the  time  of  this 
convention. 

I  move  that  then  they  be  instructed  to  act  within  a  period 
of  four  months  and  after  investigation  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  such  recommendations  as  they  may  find 
to  be  worth  consideration. 

I  move  that  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  empowered  to 
act  and  shall  forthwith  act  upon  those  recommendations,  and 
shall  then  submit  to  the  membership  by  mail  for  action  such 
recommendations  as  the  Board  shall  have. 

I  made  the  Committee  in  this  motion  as  large  as  it  is  because 
it  seems  to  me  the  problem  has  in  it  so  many  ramifications  that 
the  various  parts  of  this  Association  should  be  represented.  It 
is  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  accomplish  that  without  having 
a  relatively  large  committee.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the 
Committee  is  not  too  large  to  be  unworkable  and  therefore  I 
hope  that  something  like  this  can  be  worked  out. 

I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  in  any 
one  feature  of  the  motion  that  I  have  made.  I  welcome  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  amendments  to  the  motion  and  hope  that  we  can 
at  this  time  do  something  to  lighten  what  otherwise  will  be  the 
burden  of  the  incoming  administration. 

MR.  SHANKLIN  (Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.):  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  cover¬ 
ing  this  serious  situation  so  splendidly  in  this  motion.  It  is 
right  in  line  with  the  discussion  that  has  occurred  at  several  of 
our  recent  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  I  believe 
the  incoming  set  of  officers  and  new  members  of  the  Board  will 
appreciate  your  having  brought  that  up  at  this  time.  You  have 
heard  the  motion,  gentlemen.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

(The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea 
to  have  that  motion  typed,  with  a  number  of  copies,  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  particularly  among  those  who  have  attended  this 
meeting. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Board  of 
Directors’  meeting  immediately  following  this  meeting,  at  which 
time  this  motion  will  receive  consideration. 

MR.  COVER:  I  have  one  suggestion  in  connection  with  the 
motion  and  in  connection  with  the  possible  action  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  very  wise  if,  during  this  week 
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when  the  Committee  organizes,  it  would  work  up  some  form  of 
questionnaire  to  submit  to  the  membership  that  would  give  all 
members  of  the  Association  the  opportunity  to  tell  this  Com¬ 
mittee  what  they  think  should  be  done.  It  certainly  will  get  a 
broad  cross-section  of  ideas  and  it  will  give  the  Committee 
something  on  which  to  work. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  I  am  sure  that  there  isn’t  anyone  in 
our  membership  so  selfish  that  he  would  deliberately  desire  to 
keep  a  competitor  out  of  the  organization.  We  must  find  some 
way  to  let  those  who  can  qualify  properly  come  in. 

Now  I  want  to  introduce  to  you  a  chap  I  have  known  for  a 
great  many  years  who,  I  think,  is  equally  well  known  to  the 
majority  of  you.  Mr.  Graaskamp.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Graaskamp, 
I  congratulate  you  upon  your  election.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  you  engaging  actively  in  Association  work. 

Another  gentleman  elected  for  a  three-year  term  is  not  well 
known  to  me.  He  is  comparatively  a  newcomer,  but  he  has 
served  on  some  of  our  committees  and  has  shown  that  he  is 
quite  capable  of  being  entrusted  with  serious  affairs  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Enzelberger,  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Com¬ 
pany,  will  you  kindly  come  forward?  (Applause.)  Mr.  Walter 
Singer,  of  the  Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  is  known  to 
all  of  you,  I  am  sure.  He  has  served  the  Association  before  very 
capably,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  mighty  happy  to  have  him  back. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Findley  has  been  introduced  to  you  a  number  of  times, 
but  I  want  him  to  stand  up  and  take  his  bow.  (Applause.) 

Now  I  would  like  to  appoint  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  a  committee 
of  one  to  escort  to  the  Chair  the  new  President. 

(Mr.  Scott  escorted  Mr.  Nicholoy  of  the  Scott  Viner  Company.) 


Nick,  you  don’t  know  how  much  of  a  real  pleasure  it  is  to 
welcome  you.  I  am  sure  the  presidency  is  in  most  capable  hands, 
and  I  wish  for  you  the  same  wonderful  cooperation  and  support 
that  I  have  had.  (Applause.) 

(President-elect  Nicholoy  assumed  the  Chair.) 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  I  find  myself  very  much  in  the 
same  condition  that  Neal  was.  While  I  rather  hoped  this  would 
work  out  this  way  today,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
express  to  you  my  deep  appreciation.  My  work  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  so  far  has  been  most  pleasant.  It  has  given  me  an 
entirely  new  idea  of  what  Association  work  can  be. 

Under  the  N.R.A.  we  were  brought  together  with  our  feet 
under  the  table  and  we  learned  that  our  competitors  were  not  as 
bad  as  we  had  always  thought  they  were.  But  in  this  Association 
I  think  we  have  gone  lots  farther  than  the  N.R.A.  ever  did  and 
every  Board  of  Directors  on  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  during  my  terms  and  in  my  term  as  Vice-President  has 
been  a  good  one.  I  have  never  seen  in  any  business  group  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  men  who  were  so  willing  to  unself¬ 
ishly  give  for  the  benefit  of  an  organization  as  a  whole.  These 
Boards  of  Directors  have  been  a  wonderful  help  to  our  officers 
in  the  past  and  I  only  hope  that  during  my  administration  I  can 
have  the  same  support  from  our  present  board,  and  from  the 
membership  as  a  whole.  I  am  not  going  to  make  you  any  prom¬ 
ises,  except  this:  I  will  give  you  all  that  I  have  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  satisfactory.  I  thank  you. 

If  there  is  no  further  business  to  come  before  this  meeting,  a 
motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

(Upon  motion  by  Mr.  St.  Johns,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sindall,  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-twenty  o’clock.) 
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Palmer  House,  January 

MONDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
January  24,  1938 

The  opening  general  session  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  held  at 
The  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill.,  January  23-27,  1938,  convened 
at  nine  forty-five  o’clock,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  McKnight,  President, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Gentlemen,  the  opening  session 
of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  will  now  come  to  order,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  some  one  to  move  that  we  dispense  with  the  roll  call, 
because  you  all  signed  cards  and  it  won’t  be  necessary. 

MR.  P.  J.  MURPHY  (Deming  &  Gould  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.):  I 
move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  we  dispense  with  the  roll  call 
and  proceed  with  the  business. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 

We  also  ask  that  someone  move  to  dispense  with  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  1937  meeting,  as  they  have  already  been 
printed. 

MR.  IRA  E.  MERRILL  ( Merrill-Ranfft  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio): 
I  move  that  we  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  McKnight  :  The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
appointment  of  committees. 

President  McKnight  appointed  the  following  committees: 
Resolutions  Committee — Paul  W.  Paver,  Chairman;  Eugene 
M.  O’Neill,  San  Francisco;  Ira  E.  Merrill,  Toledo;  Harry  Gill, 
Buffalo. 

Nominations  Committee — H.  Wayne  Clarke,  Chairman;  Ralph 
D.  Davies,  Cincinnati;  A.  J.  Campbell,  Charlotte;  Randall  Pratt, 
Seattle. 

PRESIDENT  McKnight :  We  will  now  have  the  report  of 
our  Secretary. 


24tli  and  25th,  1938 


SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  The  financial  position  of  the 
Association  is  substantial.  The  record  of  the  past  year  should 
be  gratifying  to  you. 

A  matter  of  some  discussion  among  the  members  in  the  past 
few  weeks  has  been  this  1938  convention  experiment  of  trying 
to  hold  our  business  sessions  concurrently  with  the  same  sort 
of  sessions  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  in  order  that 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  both  organizations  would  be 
improved.  It  is  also  an  experiment  that  the  headquarters  of 
the  brokers  has  been  established  in  this  hotel,  separately  from 
the  canners.  Whether  or  not  the  first  half  of  the  experiment 
will  prove  to  be  a  failure  remains  to  be  seen.  My  guess  is  that 
it  will  not  work,  and  I  said  so  at  the  time  the  location  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  upon  the  time  and  place  of  this  convention  and 
the  canner  members  of  that  committee  insisted  that  we  do 
something  about  our  meetings  so  that  the  brokers  would  not  be 
in  conference  with  the  canners  when  they  were  trying  to  hold 
their  business  sessions.  “Tom”  McKnight  and  John  Houck,  who 
were  our  representatives  on  the  committee,  emphasized  this 
point,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  the  finest  harmony,  we  agreed  to  try 
it  out  for  this  one  year. 

The  second  half  of  the  experiment,  the  separate  hotel  for  the 
brokers,  I  believe  will  prove  more  and  more  satisfactory  as  each 
day  passes.  Even  the  1,200  rooms  this  hotel  set  aside  for  us 
were  not  enough  because  this  is  really  a  big  convention,  and  I 
mean  just  the  food  brokers  alone.  More  than  660  members  of 
your  Association,  67  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership,  plus 
204  important  principals  who  are  not  canners,  asked  for  the 
resei’vation  of  the  amazing  total  of  1,600  hotel  rooms!  It  means 
we  had  to  use  some  400  rooms  outside  the  Palmer  House,  and 
in  these  figures  we  have  given  no  consideration  to  those  who 
broke  the  faith  of  the  experiment  by  chiseling  rooms  over  at 
The  Stevens  through  some  of  their  canners. 

Perhaps  we  are  approaching  a  time  when,  as  an  association, 
we  must  answer  the  question,  “Just  what  do  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  our  annual  convention?”  If  it  is  the  business  meeting 
of  the  Association,  held  once  a  year,  one  method  of  procedure 
will  apply.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  an  occasion  for  business  conferences 
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with  principals  and  customers,  the  whole  plan  needs  to  be 
changed.  So  long  as  we  meet  when  and  where  the  canners  are 
holding  their  annual  convention,  the  joint  group  will  be  a  mag¬ 
net  to  draw  all  interested  in  food  and  grocery  production  and 
distribution,  congestion  and  confusion  will  result,  and  your  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  be  restrained  in  making  arrangements  for  you 
liecause  of  the  necessity  for  give  and  take,  and  consideration  of 
the  rights  of  the  other  fellows. 

If  we,  as  an  association,  decide  to  hold  a  separate  convention, 
at  a  different  time  and  place,  we  will  have  the  same  congestion 
and  confusion.  The  only  difference  will  be  that  the  food  brokers 
can  control  all  the  arrangements.  We  all  know  that  the  canners, 
the  lefiners,  the  dried  fi-uit  packers,  and  all  the  other  principals 
come  here  at  this  time  because  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  brokers 
are  here  at  one  time.  The  distributors  come  because  they  want 
to  be  where  some  of  the  sellers  are,  and  they  can  thus  get  better 
attendance  for  their  own  convention. 

There’s  another  alternative  suggested  by  the  first  question. 
We  were  successful  during  those  three  years  on  which  we  held 
our  business  sessions  Saturdays,  all  day,  and  Sunday  afternoon 
preceding  the  general  convention  week,  winding  up  with  “The 
President’s  Supper”  Sunday  night.  The  canners  say  they  don’t 
like  that  because  it  turns  the  brokers  loose  for  business  confer¬ 
ences  with  their  members  bright  and  early  Monday  morning, 
and  wrecks  the  attendance  at  their  meetings.  So  here’s  the  other 
alternative  suggested:  Consider  our  annual  convention  as  the 
time  and  place  for  business  conferences  with  principals.  Make 
no  attempt  to  set  up  an  intei-esting  or  entertaining  program. 
Invite  no  outside  speakers.  Dispense  with  all  reports.  Merely 
convene  at  ten  o’clock  one  morning,  hear  the  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Association,  adopt  such  resolutions  as 
are  essential  for  carrying  on  the  work,  elect  officers  and  adjourn. 
Let  the  reports  of  officers,  committees  and  counsel  be  submitted 
in  writing  prior  to  the  convention,  and  let  them  be  printed  after 
the  convention.  That  would  consume  a  minimum  of  time  away 
from  conferences  with  principals. 

Frank  Gorrell,  Secretary  of  the  Canners  Association,  has  said, 
and  rightly,  that  if  members  of  this  Association,  or  of  his  Asso¬ 
ciation,  are  too  busy  with  conferences  among  themselves  to 
attend  the  meetings,  it  will  be  futile  and  foolish  to  continue  to 
attempt  to  set  up  interesting  programs,  and  invite  outstanding 
men  from  industry  and  the  government  to  come  to  the  meetings 
and  deliver  carefully  prepared  messages  to  forty  men  and  five 
hundred  empty  chairs.  The  Saturday  and  Sunday  program  that 
we  like  is  fine  for  us.  We  did  not  have  many  empty  chairs  at 
any  of  the  sessions  those  three  years.  But  we  must  admit  that 
it  was  a  little  bit  selfish,  and  that  it  did  do  much  to  wreck  the 
attendance  at  the  canners’  sessions  from  Monday  through  Thurs¬ 
day.  Perhaps  this  convention,  by  resolution  later  on  in  the 
session,  will  clear  up  the  picture  and  set  a  course  for  the  next 
and  following  annual  meetings. 

THE  YEAR 

This  past  Association  year  has  been  scarcely  less  intense  than 
its  i  mediate  predecessors.  There  has  been  a  different  character. 
Since  1932  we  have  had  an  escape  from  our  desire  for  activity 
by  the  constantly  changing  scene,  through  the  N.R.A.,  and  its 
commendable  efforts  to  rid  industry  of  unfair  methods  of  compe¬ 
tition,  through  the  consideration  and  enactment  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  Except  for  the  activities  of  those  of  our  members 
who  interested  themselves  during  the  sessions  of  legislatures 
last  winter  during  and  following  the  convention,  in  the  effort  to 
have  state  anti-price  discrimination  laws  passed,  our  tension  has 
been  created  and  heightened  by  waiting  for  results. 

There  was  an  interesting  development  very  early  last  spring. 
The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  set 
up  a  series  of  week-end  conferences  for  business  executives  to 
discuss  pricing  and  price-making  policies.  Your  Association 
was  invited  to  be  represented.  At  the  first  session,  in  mid- 
February,  some  seventy-five  business  executives  attended  the 
meeting.  Two  or  three  of  the  largest  food  manufacturers  were 
represented.  Most  of  the  discussion  was  led  by  members  of 
the  faculty,  and  apparently,  with  one  notable  exception,  the 
economic  philosophy  of  the  marketing  and  research  divisions  of 
the  faculty  just  simply  could  not  see  one  single  thing  that  had 
any  merit  in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  meeting  resolved 
itself  into  a  captiously  critical  destruction  of  all  that  the  law 


said  and  intended  to  do.  It  is  believed  that  the  business  men 
present  were  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  philosophies  ex¬ 
pressed.  Further,  it  was  evident  that  many  of  them  were  still 
groping  for  some  understanding  of  just  what  the  law  meant  and 
how  it  might  affect  them  and  their  businesses.  At  the  second 
session  in  March,  your  representative  suggested  that  before  it 
was  definitely  decided  that  the  whole  thing  was  all  wrong,  it 
would  be  well  to  find  out  a  little  more  about  purposes  and  the 
measure  of  support.  Certain  authorities  in  the  industry  in 
support  of  the  principle  and  philosophy  of  the  law  were  quoted. 
The  third  session  in  April  devoted  itself  to  a  rather  innocous 
discussion  of  the  state  fair  trade  laws,  more  especially  as  to 
what  they  meant,  and  it  was  announced  that  this  would  be  the 
last  session  of  the  conference. 

In  June,  during  the  annual  convention  of  the  retail  grocers,  a 
second  midyear  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held,  attended 
by  about  forty  of  the  members  in  the  New  England  district.  It 
was  an  interesting  and  informative  session.  Subsequently,  late 
in  July,  group  meetings  of  members  in  Norfolk  and  Atlanta 
were  held,  to  discuss  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  in  June.  These  conferences  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  helpful. 

We  were  all  shocked  by  the  accident  to  Howard  Scott  late  in 
July,  when  a  reckless  driver  with  more  of  an  urge  to  get  some 
place  in  an  unnecessary  hurry,  than  the  intelligence  to  get  there 
safely,  bowled  him  over  and  fractured  his  skull.  It  wasn’t  much 
fun  trying  to  work  during  the  early  days  after  that  accident 
until  we  were  reassured  that  Howard  had  climbed  the  hill, 
beyond  the  danger  point,  and  was  on  his  way  to  recovery.  You 
see  him  here,  safe  and  sound,  proving  that  the  luck  of  the 
Scott’s  and  of  the  Association  still  holds. 

On  September  7  the  sad  news  came  to  the  office  that  Charlie 
Whiteman  was  no  more.  Charles  P.  Whiteman  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association  in  1923,  and  when  the  choice  of 
the  nominating  committee  for  1924  refused  to  permit  his  election, 
Charlie  permitted  a  re-election,  and  served  well  a  second  term. 
A  few  years  later  he  gave  up  the  brokerage  business  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  for  the  more  salubrious  climate  of  Los  Angeles  and 
was  successfully  operating  a  preserving  plant  in  that  city  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  grand  guy,  a  loyal  friend,  and 
those  who  were  closely  associated  with  him  in  the  Association 
work  were  saddened  by  his  passing. 

Back  in  1932,  in  recognition  of  a  disturbed  economic  situation, 
the  Executive  Committee  adopted  the  policy  of  being  lenient 
with  those  members  who  found  it  difficult  to  pay  their  dues 
promptly.  A  lot  of  time  was  extended  some  of  them,  and  they 
were  carried  along  on  the  rolls  even  though  delinquent.  Last 
summer  the  present  Executive  Committee  reached  the  proper 
conclusion  that  the  time  for  such  leniency  had  come  to  an  end. 
Members  who  had  been  procrastinating,  and  lately  it  seemed  to 
be  procrastination  pure  and  simple,  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  get  square  with  the  Association,  or  they  would  have  to  get 
out.  In  the  fall,  the  dead  wood  was  cut  off.  There  wasn’t  so 
much  of  it,  but  it  is  out  now.  Notwithstanding  this  elimination, 
your  membership  committee  will  report  a  net  gain  of  sixteen 
new  members,  and  the  largest  total  membership  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  Association. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  about  85  per  cent  of  the  members, 
we  are  revising  the  file  in  the  office  of  the  accounts  represented 
by  those  members.  The  cross-file  is  a  source  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Some  15  per  cent  of  the  members  have  expressed 
themselves  as  preferring  not  to  supply  the  information,  even  in 
confidence,  to  the  Association  office.  A  complete  record  would 
have  full  value,  whereas  even  the  small  percentage  shortage 
of  data  reduces  the  value  of  the  records  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  check  with  principals  reported  on 
the  lists  of  only  a  few  members,  to  suggest  the  thought  that 
they  could  widen  their  marketing  field  by  using  more  brokers. 

A  new  activity  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  data  may  be 
assembled,  following  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  is  two 
publications  recommended  and  agreed  to  by  the  Executive  and 
Legislation  Committees.  The  need  has  been  felt  for  one  standard 
publication  which  would  bear  the  authority  and  approval  of 
the  Association,  and  which  would  outline  the  food  broker’s 
function  and  place  in  the  business  field,  from  the  broker’s  point 
of  view.  It  would  be  primarily  prepared  for  circulation  among 
present  and  potential  principals  of  food  brokers.  Some  manu- 
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facturers  without  experience  in  the  field  of  selling  through 
food  brokers,  and  others  with  long  such  experience,  fail  to 
c^mpiehend  the  necessary  limitations.  They  may  expect  too 
much  of  a  given  broker,  expect  more  of  his  time  than  they  are 
1  aying  for,  expect  him  to  undertake  endeavors  far  beyond  his 
proper  field  and  function.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  perhaps 
as  many  who,  through  lack  of  understanding,  do  not  ask  for 
and  get  the  full  measure  of  the  service  that  is  theirs  for  the 
asking  from  the  food  brokers  they  have  appointed.  A  text 
book  on  this  subject  should  prove  to  be  most  useful  to  principals 
and  of  great  value  to  the  food  brokers. 

The  second  publication  is  for  the  food  broker  himself.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  compendium  may  be  compiled  and  published  cover¬ 
ing  the  food  broker’s  function  from  the  standpoint  of  the  princi¬ 
pals.  It  should  discuss  fundamental  principles  of  conduct, 
perhaps  by  analysis  of  the  ethical  principles  of  the  business. 

It  would  point  to  boundary  lines  of  endeavor  which  each  food 
broker  should  strive  to  reach  in  every  transaction  on  account 
of  his  principals.  The  general  idea  is  to  avoid  or  prevent  the 
shortcomings  which  have  a  tendency  to  crop  out  from  time  to 
time,  here  and  there  in  isolated  cases,  but  which  by  their 
lepercussions  may  have  a  tendency  to  adversely  affect  the  entire 
industry. 

To  close  this  report,  trying  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  what  I 
have  said  each  year  in  closing,  let  me  only  thank-you  all  for 
the  fine  cooperation  that  has  made  1937  another  year  of 
accomplishment  for  your  Association.  Because  of  your  help, 
because  each  of  you  individually  has  contributed,  whether  it  has 
been  much  or  little,  such  a  job  as  has  been  done  could  be  done, 
and  the  doing  of  it  has  been  great  fun.  And,  thank  you  in 
advance  for  what  you  will  do  in  1938  to  make  it  an  even  greater 
year  in  the  life  of  the  Association,  which  is  pretty  much  my 
life,  too.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  What  is  your  pleasure  with  this 
report? 

MR.  S.  T.  MILLAR  (Cook-McFarland  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.) ;  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  filed. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 

At  this  point  President  McKnight  introduced  the  Honorable 
Harrison  S.  Robinson,  Managing  Director,  Canners  Industry 
Board  of  California. 

MR.  ROBINSON:  I  notice  on  the  program  that  what  I  am 
to  talk  about  is  given  as  the  “new  peach  canning  program.” 
Well,  peaches  have  many  sins  to  answer  for,  but  they  are  not 
the  whole  thing.  The  fact  is  that  the  peach  plan,  so-called, 
is  just  an  incident  in  a  three-year  program  covering  all  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  Emergency  Price  Agreement,  which  is 
what  I  suppose  is  meant  when  one  speaks  of  the  peach  plan, 
has  to  do  only  with  canned  cling  peaches  of  the  1937  pack  and 
the  carry-over  from  previous  years.  The  Buying  Agreement, 
the  main  agreement,  to  which  this  peach  plan  is  only  an  incident, 
continues  until  the  end  of  December,  1940,  and  is  financed  in 
advance,  whereas  the  Emergency  Price  Agreement,  affecting 
cling  peaches,  expires  by  its  own  terms  on  the  first  of  August 
of  this  year. 

I  know  that  one’s  style  is  always  a  little  cramped  when  he  is 
supposed  to  make  a  formal  address,  and  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  preceding  my  more  formal  remarks  by  an  informal 
word  or  two,  which  may  serve  to  help  answer  what  I  would 
believe  to  be  questions  right  in  the  forefront  of  your  minds, 
questions  as  to  how  in  the  world  you  can  do  this  sort  of  thing, 
as  to  how  you  can  effect  any  control  of  the  prices  of  the  cling 
peaches  of  California  this  year. 

Well,  the  answer  would  not  be  clear  were  you  not  to  under¬ 
stand  that  in  California  we  have  presently  a  set  of  unusual 
circumstances  that  probably  never  occurred  before,  and  in  all 
probability  will  never  occur  again  in  our  generation.  The  fact 
is  that  the  following  things  coincided  in  the  pack  of  1937: 
First,  higher  labor  costs  than  ever  before;  second,  the  packers 
paid  from  $12.50  to  $15  a  ton  more  than  what  I  would  call  the 
normal  price  of  cling  peaches;  and,  third,  nature  provided  more 
cling  peaches  that  year  to  maturity  than  anyone  ever  dreamed 
would  be  found  on  the  trees  or  come  off  them.  The  net  result 
is  that  there  were  a  great  many  peaches  in  cans,  the  demand 
went  down  generally  over  the  country,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  the  wise  thing  to  do  was  for  the  canners  just  to  try  to  get 
their  money  back  on  that  pack,  or  come  as  near  to  it  as  they 


could.  So,  briefly  stated,  there  is  no  expectation  on  the  part  of 
California  canners  that  they  are  going  to  make  any  money  on 
cling  peaches  of  the  1937  pack.  It  is  just  a  question  of  how 
much  they  are  going  to  lose. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  will  then  move  to  the  other 
question  which  I  am  sure  is  in  your  minds,  and  that  is:  How 
can  you  maintain  any  sort  of  price  level  with  California  Packing 
Corp.,  and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  not  parties  to  the  agreement? 
They  aren’t  parties  to  the  agreement.  They  never  will  be,  either 
impliedly  or  directly,  and  it  is  true  that  the  common  pact  for 
the  maintenance  of  prices  on  cling  peaches  exists  between  com¬ 
panies  who  possess  something  less  than  50  per  cent  in  volume 
of  the  unsold  canned  cling  pack. 

Let  me  use  a  figure  of  speech  to  make  my  point.  Let’s  assume 
that  the  California  Packing  Corporation  and  the  independents 

live  in  a  duplex  house,  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the 

other  side,  and  there  is  a  wall  between  them  and  they  don’t 
communicate.  Let  us  say  that  they  must  get  to  their  business 
in  the  morning,  and  that  overnight  there  was  a  very  heavy 
fall  of  snow  and  six-foot  drifts  were  between  the  front  doors 
and  the  roadway.  Let  us  assume  that  the  independent  side  of 
the  house  got  out  early  in  the  morning  and  shoveled  away  to 
the  road  through  the  drifts,  and  sprinkled  some  ashes  and 
cinders  over  it  so  that  it  would  not  be  too  slippery.  A  little 
later  on  California  Packing  looks  out  of  the  window  and  he 
has  to  go  to  work,  too,  and  he  sees  the  path  with  the  cinders 

on  it.  What  does  he  do?  Does  he  go  down  the  path  or  does 

he  flounder  through  the  drifts?  I  think  you  know  the  answer. 

It  is  just  enlightened  self-interest  that  is  going  to  keep  the 
people  who  are  not  parties  to  the  program  from  doing  anything 
which  would  militate  against  the  success  of  stabilization,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  that  exist  now  regarding  this  pack. 

(Note:  Mr.  Robinson’s  address  from  here  on  was  given  in 
The  Canning  Trade  issue  of  February  14th,  1938.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Mr.  Robinson,  we  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  that  fine  talk,  and  we  do  hope  that  the 
canners  will  continue  to  lay  the  eggs  and  that  the  brokers  will 
be  able  to  hatch  them  profitably.  Thank  you  for  that  fine  talk. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  have  .the  reports  from  the  stand¬ 
ing  committees.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  are  all 
here,  but  we  will  call  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Roland  W.  Harris,  of  Boston,  Chairman.  (Absent.) 

(The  following  report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  by  Mr.  Harris, 
who  was  absent  from  the  meeting.) 

REPORT  OF  ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE 
“The  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  no 
disputes  arose  between  brokers  and  their  principals  that  re¬ 
quired  action  by  your  arbitration  board.  This  would  indicate  a 
more  careful  attention  to  details  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
ethics  involved  in  the  broker’s  relation  to  his  principals. 

It  appears  from  information  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  that  there  have  been  a 
greater  number  of  local  arbitrations  between  buyers  and  sellers 
than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years.  It  may  be  that  this 
increase,  if  such  is  the  case  (since  all  local  arbitrations  do  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association) 
indicates  that  the  sellers  had  more  courage  during  the  past 
year  to  ask  for  arbitration  rather  than  agree  to  the  allowances 
demanded  by  the  buyers. 

“Nine  completed  arbitrations  were  reported  to  the  office  of 
the  Association,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  national 
uniform  arbitration  plan.  Four  were  adjudicated  by  the  New 
York  City  Board,  three  by  the  Kansas  City  Board,  and  one  each 
by  the  Omaha  and  St.  Louis  Boards.  Four  decisions  were 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  buyer,  three  decisions  were  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  seller,  and  there  were  two  split  decisions,  that  is, 
buyer’s  rejection  sustained  wdth  respect  to  part  of  the  delivery 
but  overruled  with  respect  to  the  remainder  thereof. 

“One  case  was  reported  to  the  Association  office  wherein  a 
buyer  had  repudiated  the  contract,  the  terms  of  which  called 
for  arbitration  for  canned  corn,  and  at  last  report  was  still 
refusing  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The  seller  contemplates  court 
action  to  corrtpel  an  arbitration  and  the  controversy  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  still  pending.” 

PRESIDENT  McKnight  :  The  Canners  and  Distributors 
Conference,  Harry  Daily. 
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SECRETARY  FISHBACK;  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Daily  had 
to  go  to  the  meeting  of  the  Canners  and  Distributors  Conference 
for  1938,  which  is  now  in  session,  and  he  asked  me  to  read  this 
report  of  last  year’s  conference. 

(The  report  was  read  by  Secretary  Fishback.) 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  REPORT  OF  THE 
CANNERS,  WHOLESALE  GROCERS,  RETAIL 
GROCERS  AND  BROKERS 

Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  26,  1938 
“The  following  list  of  subjects  were  taken  up  as  listed  by  the 
National  Canners  Association,  January  14,  1937: 

“1.  Report  of  standing  committees  for  fruit  and  vegetable  can 
sizes.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  this  question  and 
finally  it  was  resolved  that  they  would  proceed  in  connection  with 
the  government  authorities  to  see  to  what  extent  the  number  of 
cans  in  existence  at  present  could  be  reduced.  It  was  proposed 
to  eliminate  the  short  cans,  that  is,  not  have  a  No.  2  can  and 
a  No.  2  short  can.  They  resolved  to  take  out  the  No.  301  and 
408  cans  with  some  few  exceptions  in  a  case  of  special  packs 
which  were  necessary,  and  the  use  of  these  cans  to  be  limited 
to  those  special  packs. 

“2.  It  was  decided  to  request  the  government  to  permit  the 
change  of  the  weights  on  the  various  labels  where  pounds  and 
ounces  were  noted,  to  read  ounces  only.  In  other  words,  a  can 
containing,  for  example,  1  lb.  3  oz.  should  be  labeled  19  oz. 
(this,  of  course,  did  not  refer  to  cans  that  now  have  to  carry 
the  fluid  content)  and  that  they  should  stencil  the  outside  of  the 
cases  in  full,  according  to  the  quantity  and  weight  on  the  label 
rather  than  the  can  size.  In  this  connection  it  was  also  decided 
to  eliminate  the  can  size  512  and  adopt  the  prevailing  size 
of  509. 

“3.  On  the  question  of  ‘Subject  to  pack’  orders,  that  is,  orders 
sold  after  the  packer  had  filled  all  existing  contracts  in  full, 
that  subject  to  pack  orders  should  then  be  filled  100  per  cent 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt  before  any  succeeding  orders  are 
filled. 

“4.  Uniform  label  allowances.  No  action  was  taken  on  this, 
but  a  recommendation  that  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  label 
allowances  adopted  by  the  California  Canners  League  should 
prevail. 

“5.  They  approved  the  insertion  of  a  pro  rata  clause  in  the 
canned  foods  contract,  along  the  lines  of  the  clause  covering  this 
point  in  the  contract  adopted  by  the  Canners  League  of 
California. 

“6.  It  was  recommended,  but  no  definite  resolution  passed, 
that  wider  inner  flaps  or  some  other  method  for  greater  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  should  be  used  on  all  containers  other  than 
wood  for  No.  10  cans,  especially  those  shipped  by  water. 

“7.  Suggested  changes  in  net  weight  list.  This  was  left  for 
further  consideration  except  that  they  recommended  on  olives, 
which  are  now  labeled  9  oz.,  that  this  be  reduced  to  8%  oz. 

“8.  Labeling.  This  question  was  passed. 

“9.  There  was  quite  a  good  deal  of  argument  on  this  question, 
and  all  canners  and  wholesale  grocers  and  retail  grocers  agreed, 
although  the  retail  grocers  were  not  so  enthusiastic,  that  the 
growing  demand  for  frozen  foods  is  very  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  canned  foods  business,  and  all  classes  of  trade  are 
urged  to  impress  upon  their  customers  the  advantage  of  canned 
foods  as  against  fresh  foods  bought  on  the  market  as  coming 
to  the  consumer  in  much  cleaner  and  better  condition. 

“I  submit  this  along  with  the  document  calling  for  the  meeting 
issued  by  the  National  Canners  Association. 

“Walter  A.  Frost”. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Gentlemen  you  have  heard  this 
report.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  IRA  E.  MERRILL  (Merill-Ranflft  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio): 
1  move  its  adoption. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Randall  S.  Pratt,  Goebel- 
Pratt  Company,  Seattle,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Our  next  report  will  be  the  report 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Wagner,  St.  Louis, 
Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

MR.  HARRY  L.  WAGNER:  “Do  you  remember  your  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  had  our  Code  of  Ethics  printed  on  it? 
Have  you  read  it  lately?  The  framers  of  our  Code  of  Ethics 
without  doubt  were  aware  of  the  practice  of  one  market  wasn’t 
the  rule  for  all  markets,  thus  the  eight  small  sections  that 
constitute  our  Code  will  make  a  good  broker  anywhere. 

“We  should  like  to  mention  that  we  feel  the  membership  should 
use  their  Association  more,  and  when  difficulties  arise  instead 
of  telling  their  trouble  on  the  curbstone,  take  it  up  in  the 
proper  manner.  In  most  instances  we  feel  sure  it  could  be 
shown  it  was  just  a  misunderstanding  between  members  and 
serious  consequences  could  be  avoided. 

“Last  year  the  chairman  of  this  committee  reported  that 
apparently  the  members  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion  had  been  100  per  cent  ethical  in  their  practices  during  the 
current  year,  because  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Today  the 
committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  problems  and  complaints 
referred  to  the  Association  pertaining  to  ethical  practices,  is 
pleased  to  report  to  you,  the  members  this  past  year  have  given 
us  nothing  to  do. 

“This,  Mr.  President,  is  your  committee’s  report  and  needless 
to  say  we  are  pleased  with  the  absence  of  complaints. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

THE  ETHICS  COMMITTEE  FOR  1937 
Harry  L.  Wagner,  Chairman 
Louis  A.  Captain 
Wm.  J.  Lindenberger.” 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wagner.  Is  there 
any  discussion  of  this  report?  If  there  is  no  objection,  the 
report  will  stand  as  read. 

The  Finance  Committe’s  report  was  read. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  I  believe  that  Mr.  Stiles  will  give 
the  report  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  Conference. 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  CONFERENCE 

MR.  FRANK  STILES:  For  two  or  three  years  Paul  has 
been  very  active  in  having  a  manufacturers’  group  meet  with 
the  food  brokers,  particularly  the  manufacturers  representing 
specialties.  Last  year,  along  in  December,  we  did  not  have 
a  very  good  meeting  at  the  Waldorf,  but  we  had  a  real  meeting 
yesterday.  There  were  about  six  manufacturers,  mostly  specialty 
men  in  the  meeting,  Wayne  Clark,  and  two  or  three  of  us.  It 
was  a  really  heart-to-heart  talk,  and  these  manufacturers  said 
their  piece  and  we  said  ours.  Two  or  three  things  came  up. 
Wayne  Clark  made  notes  and  was  supposed  to  be  here  to  give 
a  report,  which  I  imagine  will  be  a  part  of  the  minutes  later. 

One  point  that  came  up  was  this:  For  years  past  many 
manufacturers  have  gone  ahead  planning  their  sales  promotion 
work,  their  advertising,  radio,  etc.,  and  they  are  closeted  in 
New  York  with  some  agency  man  or  some  radio  man,  and  the 
first  thing  we  hear  about  it  is  two  or  three  months  later  when 
we  are  told  that  they  are  going  to  spend  so  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  They  plan  it  all  and  we  don’t  have  a  word  to  say 
about  it. 

We  said  that  it  would  be  a  mighty  good  plan  for  some  of  the 
manufacturers  to  call  in  some  of  their  key  brokers  or  their 
sectional  brokers  and  discuss  the  problems  in  this  or  that 
territory. 

There  also  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  among  a  number  of  manu¬ 
facturers  that  they  want  retail  specialty  work  done,  they  want 
detail  work  done,  calling  on  stores  and  putting  up  advertising, 
and  they  want  all  of  this  done  by  the  broker.  They  figure, 
“Well,  we  can  lay  off  our  specialty  men  and  you  brokers  must 
do  all  the  work.”  That  is  fine,  but  we  should  be  paid  for  it. 
If  we  put  one  man  or  two  men  on  specialty  work  we  should 
be  paid  for  it.  Some  agi’eed  and  others  thought  that  5  per  cent 
and  IVz  per  cent  ought  to  blanket  the  w’hole  thing,  getting 
jobbing  contracts,  and  doing  retail  and  specialty  work,  and  all 
that. 

Another  point  brought  up  was  that  many  manufacturers  for 
years  have  sort  of  rocked  along,  leaving  it  to  their  brokers. 
Sometimes  they  will  send  out  a'  division  man,  and  he  will  come 
in  and  make  a  few  high  contacts,  but  the  principal  himself, 
the  man  who  is  back  of  the  product,  the  man  who  really  should 
get  out  and  make  these  contacts  never  comes  into  the  territory. 
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They  do  not  call  on  the  large  chain  store  men,  except  through 
headquarters  in  New  York  perhaps. 

One  other  point,  not  quite  so  important,  was  that  some 
brokers  object  to  the  manufacturer’s  retail  man  contacting  the 
jobbers  and  booking  orders  when  he  is  making  retail  calls. 

I  think  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  on  that.  Some  of  us  may 
think  it  is  all  right  for  these  retail  men  to  go  out  and  book 
business.  We  are  not  all  of  the  same  mind  as  regards  that. 

However,  I  think  the  meeting  was  very  good.  Some  of  these 
fellows  spoke  their  piece  and  we  were  not  a  bit  backward  in 
telling  our  pai’t.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Clark’s  report  in  the  proceedings. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  We  will  now  have  the  Legislation 
report  from  Mr.  Harry  Wagner,  who  is  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

REPORT  OF  LEGISLATION  COMMITTEE 

MR.  HARRY  L.  WAGNER;  When  you  elected  me  Second 
Vice-President  last  year,  acording  to  a  long-time  policy  of 
your  Association  you  also  named  me  Chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee.  Vice-Presidents  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  spare 
tires  and  used  just  about  as  much,  but  having  had  a  hard- 
riding  President  this  past  year,  the  spare  tires  were  used. 
Ask  Jim  Reilley.  President  McKnight,  with  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee,  selected  me  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Legislative  Committee  without  relieving  me  of  the 
voluminous  duties  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  which  explains  why 
I  am  back  here  again. 

“When  this  committee  was  appointed  Congress  and  most  of 
our  State  legislatures  were  in  session,  so  we  fully  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  this  part  of  our  Association’s  work.  We  have 
been  continuously  on  the  job,  watching  pending  legislation  as 
well  as  the  progress  and  effect  of  previous  legislation,  which  was 
of  direct  interest  to  our  membership,  and  have  carried  out  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  the  recommendations  of  the  previous  year’s 
committee. 

“Throughout  the  year  we  have  been  well  informed,  thanks  to 
the  help  of  the  many  members  who  mailed  to  the  Association 
office  news  clippings  pertaining  to  national  and  State  legislation, 
and  comments  refei'ring  to  the  Robinson-Patman  law.  With 
the  result  that  many  times  we  have  called  upon  our  Secretary 
and  attorneys  for  information  and  help.  We  met  last  June 
here  in  Chicago  with  the  officers,  our  attorney,  Paul  Myers,  the 
Executive  and  Advisory  Committees,  and  again  in  October,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  the  same  group,  except  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

“The  membership  would  be  surprised  if  they  knew  the  many 
times  and  the  many  different  kinds  of  people  and  organizations, 
in  the  guise  of  strengthening  the  Robinson-Patman  law,  have 
suggested  amendments.  Just  the  other  day  it  was  reported  in 
the  press  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  companies 
asked  for  clarification  and  simplification  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
law.  One  very  important  cease  and  desist  order  has  been  issued, 
and  we  are  daily  waiting  for  the  Commission’s  decision  in 
another  case  we  are  still  all  interested  in.  The  information  that 
has  come  to  your  Committee — and  we  are  sure  it  is  reliable — 
is  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  completing  files  on 
more  cases  that  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  all  of  us.  You  have 
heard  no  doubt  many  times  this  past  year  from  your  principals 
that  representatives  of  the  Commission  have  examined  their 
records,  so  do  not  ask  your  principals  to  do  something  that  is 
contrary  to  the  law. 

“State  legislation  controls  intrastate  business.  We  have  asked 
and  received  cooperation  from  state  representatives  and  key 
committees  of  the  several  states  where  their  legislatures  are 
meeting  this  year,  to  work  for  the  enactment  of  a  State  law 
patterned  after  the  national  Robinson-Patman  law,  so  that  a 
manufacturer  with  national  distribution  will  not  be  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  if  some  local  manufacturer,  not  subject 
to  the  national  act,  should  try  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the 
legal  set-up. 

“No  doubt  the  members  of  the  Association  have  observed  in 
the  past  two  or  three  months  increasing  agitation  in  administra¬ 
tion  circles  looking  toward  strengthening  and  revision  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  with  a  view  to  preventing  monopoly  and  break¬ 
ing  up  existing  monopolies.  We  are  informed  that  no  concrete 


plan  has  yet  been  developed  within  the  administration  to  carry 
out  this  purpose,  and  we  recommend  that  during  the  coming 
year  very  close  watch  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  promptly 
ascertaining  any  proposed  enactments  designed  to  carry  out  the 
administration’s  purpose  in  this  respect,  with  a  view  to  making 
certain  that  any  beneficial  results  obtained  by  the  Robinson- 
Patman  law  are  maintained  and  that  the  purposes  of  that  Act 
will  continue  to  be  furthered  and  enhanced. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  1937 

Harry  L.  Wagner,  Chairman 
Samuel  T.  Millar 
Wilbur  R.  Orr 
George  R.  Bennett 
Harry  C.  Faulkner.’’ 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  That  is  a  splendid  report.  I  will 
say  that  Mr.  Wagner  has  been  doing  good  work  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  as  chairman,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  him.  Are 
there  any  comments  on  this  report?  If  not,  it  will  stand  ap¬ 
proved  as  read. 

We  will  next  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Local 
Organizations,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fulcher,  of  Memphis,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  LOCAL  CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATION 
COMMITTEE 

MR.  HENRY  S.  FULCHER:  We  have  had  very  interesting 
meetings  for  the  past  four  years,  and  have  built  a  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  friendship  among  our  members,  which  has 
relegated  to  the  back  woods  disti’ust  and  criticism.  We  feel 
free  to  discuss  in  our  meetings,  or  personally,  competitive  con¬ 
ditions,  including  prices  and  rates  of  brokerage,  and  are  thereby 
able  to  stop  some  of  the  efforts  of  the  jobbers  to  chisel. 

Our  local  club  has  always  supported  the  National  Association 
in  all  its  policies,  including  national  legislation.  During  the 
past  year  considerable  time  and  effort  was  devoted  to  local  and 
State  legislation. 

For  a  number  of  years,  our  State  has  tried  to  levy  a  Privilege 
Tax  on  brokers,  but  several  of  their  efforts  were  declared  un¬ 
constitutional,  on  the  basis  that  the  State  could  not  tax  inter¬ 
state  business.  However,  our  1935  Legislature  passed  a  law  to 
get  around  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  law  has 
since  been  declared  constitutional.  However,  the  State  did  not 
attempt  to  collect  the  Privilege  Tax  until  last  year.  This  law 
levies  a  Privilege  Tax  of  $50  per  year  for  doing  business  in 
the  State,  and  gives  the  counties  and  cities  the  right  to  assess 
the  same  privilege,  which  means  a  total  Privilege  Tax  of 
$150  per  year. 

Last  year  we  secured  the  legal  opinion  of  two  lawyers,  both 
of  whom  held  that  the  new  law  is  constitutional  and  that  we 
will  have  to  pay  the  tax.  Our  local  association  feels  that  this 
tax  is  too  high,  and  during  this  year  we  want  to  make  an  effort 
to  organize  all  the  brokers  within  the  State,  so  that  when  the 
Legislature  meets  in  January  next  year,  we  can  make  an 
effort  to  have  this  Privilege  Tax  reduced. 

I  include  this  in  this  report  to  show  you  that  there  is  work 
that  the  local  clubs  can  do. 

Your  committee  feels  that  local  clubs  are  a  real  necessity  in 
all  cities  where  there  are  a  number  of  brokers,  especially  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association,  and  where  a  club  does  not  now  exist, 
we  urgently  suggest  the  organization  of  a  local  club.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  those  clubs  that  have  been  active  and  have  made 
progress  during  1937,  and  we  ask  that  the  members  of  the  in¬ 
active  clubs  read  the  excerpts  of  reports  from  the  active  clubs 
printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  proceedings,  and  then  make  an 
effort  to  inculcate  some  new  life  into  your  local  clubs. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  not  one  brick  but  many  bricks 
make  a  brick  wall,  not  one  shingle  but  many  shingles  make  a 
roof,  and  not  one  tree  but  many  trees  make  a  forest,  all  of 
which  proves  that  unity  of  numbers  and  cooperation  will  ac¬ 
complish  any  purpose  which  is  for  the  betterment  of  society; 
therefore,  let  us  all  go  back  home  determined  to  make  our  local 
clubs  just  what  they  should  be,  so  that  they  can  be  a  helpful 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  National  Association,  just  the  same 
as  the  bricks  are  a  part  of  the  brick  wall.  (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  I  just  wonder  how  good  a  report 
he  would  have  made  if  he  had  known  all  year  he  was  chairman. 

I  think  that  is  a  mighty  fine  report,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
Henry  Fulcher  has  certainly  backed  me  up  100  per  cent.  I 
didn’t  take  any  cognizance  of  his  resignation  because  I  knew 
he  would  be  here  when  the  time  came. 

You  have  heard  Mr.  Fulcher’s  report.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
it  will  stand  approved  as  read.  Thank  you,  Henry. 

Next  we  will  have  the  report  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
to  be  presented  by  Mr.  James  J.  Reilley,  of  Philadelphia. 

REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

MR.  JAMES  J.  REILLEY:  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  and  it  is  a  privilege 
to  present  my  report  for  the  current  year.  These  statistics 
indicate  the  membership  for  1937  and  as  of  January  1,  1938. 

We  started  our  campaign  in  1937  with  1,000  members  as  our 
goal,  and  it  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  I  report  that 
we  have  now  986  members,  which  is  the  greatest  number  of 
members,  as  I  understand,  that  has  ever  been  reported  at  any 
of  our  annual  conventions.  In  addition  to  these  986  members, 
we  have  eight  applications  posted  and  not  included  in  this 
report.  If  these  were  included  we  would  have  a  total  of  994. 
With  this  splendid  showing,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
our  1938  Membership  Committee  should  have  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  reaching  the  1,000  goal  that  we  have  aimed  at  for  so 
long  a  period. 

Before  coming  into  the  meeting  room,  Dick  Ray  met  me  out¬ 
side  and  gave  me  some  very,  very  satisfactory  information. 
We  have  received  applications  and  they  have  been  posted  since 
thi.s  report  was  made  totaling  eight.  We  have  eight  applications 
received  but  not  posted,  giving  us  a  total  of  sixteen,  which  will 
give  us,  providing,  of  course,  those  that  are  not  posted  are  acted 
upon,  a  total  membership  of  1,002  members. 

Kindly  bear  this  next  part  of  my  report  in  mind. 

During  1937  a  number  of  old  dues  accounts  were  written  off 
the  books  and  consequently  old  memberships  canceled.  To 
clarify  this  statement,  it  means  that  many  of  those  members 


who  were  carried  as  members  during  previous  years  were  re¬ 
moved  from  our  records  during  1937.  This  will  make  it  much 
easier  for  the  Membership  Committee  in  1938  to  reach  the 
goal  of  1,000  members  without  showing  a  loss  due  to  a  lot  of 
unpaid  accounts  in  1938.  I  also  want  to  mention  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  that  the  amount  of  our  outstanding  old  dues 
accounts  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  at  least  five  years. 

I  will  have  to  change  this  slightly,  Mr.  President.  I  will  read 
it  as  I  have  it,  as  these  new  applications  were  not  included  in 
this  report.  As  of  January  1,  1938,  there  were: 


GAINS 

New  Members  .  47 

Reinstatements  .  3 

New  branch  office  members .  10 

Total  .  60 

This  should  be  interesting: 

LOSSES 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues .  19 

Resigned:  no  reason  given .  4 

Business  discontinued  .  4 

Terminated  because  of  death .  2 

Nature  of  business  changed .  2 

Merger  of  two  member  firms .  3 

Resigned:  restricting  expenditures .  2 

Branch  office  memberships  discontinued 
by  principal  offices .  8 

Total  .  44 


My  records  here  show  a  net  gain  of  sixteen  which,  of  course, 
has  been  changed  by  my  comments  made  just  a  few  moments 
ago. 

During  the  1937  membership  year  five  applications  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  posted  that  were  not  elected  to  membership  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  These  firms  were  considered  ineligible 
because  they  had  not  been  in  the  food  brokerage  business  for 
the  required  one-year  period  and  for  other  reasons. 
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Our  total  membership,  as  of  the  above,  is  986,  represented  by 
850  principal  offices  and  136  branch  offices.  We  show  a  record 
of  fifty  new  principal  offices  and  ten  branch  offices.  This  is  the 
largest  membership  in  our  history. 

MEMBERSHIP  STATISTICS— 1937 

New  Members 


Alabama  . 

Total 

15 

Principal 

15 

Hranoh 

0 

Principal 

2 

Branch 

0 

Arizona  . 

13 

7 

() 

0 

2 

Arkansas  . 

15 

12 

3 

2 

2 

California  . . 

83 

71 

12 

6 

0 

Canada  . 

13 

5 

8 

0 

0 

Colorado  . 

16 

16 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia.... 

8 

8 

0 

2 

0 

Florida  . 

22 

17 

5 

1 

0 

Georgia  . 

20 

19 

1 

2 

0 

Idaho  . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois  . 

54 

48 

6 

2 

0 

Indiana  . 

22 

21 

1 

1 

0 

Iowa  . 

28 

14 

14 

0 

0 

Kansas  . 

9 

5 

4 

1 

0 

Kentucky  . 

14 

11 

3 

0 

0 

Louisiana  . 

15 

15 

0 

2 

0 

Maine  . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Maryland  . 

14 

13 

1 

1 

0 

Massachusetts  . 

34 

33 

1 

3 

0 

Michigan  . 

29 

29 

0 

3 

0 

Minnesota  . 

20 

19 

1 

1 

0 

Mississippi  . 

7 

7 

0 

1 

0 

Missouri  . 

49 

45 

4 

2 

0 

Montana  . 

9 

6 

3 

0 

0 

Nebraska  . 

13 

8 

5 

0 

0 

New  Jersey  . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

New  Mexico  . 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

New  York . 

99 

89 

10 

4 

0 

North  Carolina  . 

14 

12 

2 

0 

0 

North  Dakota  . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio  . 

43 

42 

1 

0 

0 

Oklahoma  . 

18 

13 

5 

1 

0 

Oregon  . 

13 

9 

4 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania  . 

68 

66 

2 

3 

0 

Rhode  Island  . 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina . 

11 

10 

1 

2 

1 

South  Dakota . 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Tennessee  . 

28 

25 

3 

2 

1 

Texas  . 

59 

47 

12 

4 

3 

Utah  . 

11 

10 

1 

1 

0 

Virginia  . 

23 

23 

0 

0 

0 

Washington  . 

26 

16 

10 

1 

0 

West  Virginia  . 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin  . 

.  17  . 

15 

2 

0 

0 

986 

850 

136 

50 

10 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  That  is  a  fine  report.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  mighty  fine  to  know  that  we  now  actually  have  more 
than  1,000  members,  and  it  gives  the  First  Vice-President  some¬ 
thing  to  shoot  at  for  those  additional  500  in  1938. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Kline,  of  Cleveland, 
on  the  Memorial  Foundation. 

REPORT  OF  MEMORIAL  FOUNDATION  COMMITTEE 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  Last  year  this  Committee  on  the 
Line  North  Memorial  Foundation  prepared  a  report.  It  was 
not  read  at  the  convention,  but  was  a  part  of  the  records  of  1937 
in  the  printed  proceedings  and  I  was  very  much  in  hope  that 
it  might  have  attracted  enough  attention  from  the  membership- 
at-large  to  have  had  some  favorable  or  unfavorable  reaction  on 
the  suggestions  made  at  that  time.  However,  I  heard  none 
from  anyone  and  our  Secretary  informs  us  that  he  has  had  no 
comments  either  pro  or  con. 

Through  correspondence  the  committee  have  discussed  the 
matter  at  some  length  the  past  year,  and  I  took  the  liberty 
at  the  Past  Presidents’  Breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  to  bring 
the  matter  before  them  for  their  recommendations.  As  you 
know,  this  fund  originally  was  $5,000.  I  think  there  is  some 
little  accumulation  of  interest  for  the  past  three  years  of  two 


hundred  some  odd  dollars.  In  the  recommendation  that  we 
made  we  thought  there  might  be  some  way  of  recognizing  some 
outstanding  service  that  had  been  rendered,  either  by  a  member 
of  our  organization  or  some  one  in  the  food  industry,  which 
might  be  recognized  in  the  way  of  a  certificate  or  a  placque  or 
some  little  recognition,  using  the  earnings  from  this  fund. 

That  still  is  a  possibility  and  can  be  worked  out,  but  after 
giving  this  matter  considerable  attention,  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Past  Presidents,  your  committee  are 
prepared  to  recommend  that  the  committee  be  discharged  as  a 
special  committee  and  that  the  Line  North  funds  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  who 
are  in  close  contact  with  all  the  activities  of  the  Association. 

We  do,  however,  most  emphatically  request  that  the  principal 
of  this  fund  be  not  used  except  in  the  case  of  a  major  emergency, 
and  in  bringing  this  matter  before  this  group  and  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  requested  that  they  not 
be  given  the  entire  responsibility  of  deciding  when  and  if  they 
should  use  this  fund.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  want  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  what  a  major  emergency  is  or  when 
this  fund  should  be  used  for  a  purpose  of  that  kind,  and  they 
requested  that  in  our  report  we  recommend  that  this  fund  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  them  to 
use  as  in  their  judgment  is  proper  in  the  case  of  a  major 
emergency,  but  only  after  approval  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  make  a  motion  that  the  present  committee 
be  discharged,  and  that  the  Line  North  Memorial  Foundation 
Fund  be  placed  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
the  principal  to  be  used  only  if  and  when  in  their  judgment 
there  is  a  major  emergency,  and  then  only  if  they  have  the 
approval  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

So,  with  that  recommendation,  I  move  that  the  committee’s 
report  be  accepted. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  You  have  heard  the  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  Our  friend,  Mr.  Kline,  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  are  certainly  modest.  I  think  there  should  be  a  watch¬ 
dog  over  this  particular  fund,  and  I  move  as  an  amendment  that 
we  accept  the  report  but  deny  the  request  and  that  this  same 
committee  be  retained  as  a  watchdog  over  the  fund. 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  May  I  say  that  I  didn’t  mention, 
Harry,  that  the  members  of  the  committee  are  the  past  presi¬ 
dents  and  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Board,  so  that  we  would 
not  only  have  this  same  committee,  which  is  composed  of  Walter 
Frost,  Luman  Wing  and  Harry  Daily,  and  we  did  have  the 
benefit  of  Charlie  Jones’  advice  until  his  health  failed  and  he 
has  resigned  and  is  not  in  the  brokerage  business  any  longer. 
So  we  not  only  have  that  protection  without  your  suggestion, 
but  we  have  the  other  ten  or  twelve  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 

MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  That  is  very  fine,  but  I  think  it  is 
too  large  a  committee.  I  think  the  committee  of  Mr.  Kline, 
Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Daily  are  competent  to  watch  this  particular 
fund  and  they  can  act  on  this  fund  when  there  is  an  emergency 
and  they  deem  it  advisable  to  go  into  the  fund.  I  think  that 
there  should  be  a  particular  watchdog  over  any  foundation  fund, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  committee  be  an  especially  appointed 
committee  if  there  isn’t — 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  Harry,  that  is  lovely  and  we 
appreciate  it.  We  are  not  trying  to  sidestep  any  responsibility 
and  neither  are  we  going  to  be  less  interested  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past.  I  wish  you  would  please  let  this  go  through 
as  we  recommend,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  never  relax  in 
my  efforts  to  see  that  the  fund  is  properly  protected  and  also 
that  any  income  from  it  is  properly  distributed. 

MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  I  will  accede  to  Joe  Kline’s  desire. 
I  will  withdraw  the  amendment. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  As  I  understand  the  report,  you 
put  it  up  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  if  they  should  see 
fit  to  use  the  fund  it  must  be  referred  to  your  committee,  so  that 
you  are  putting  a  double  check  on  it,  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  cannot  do  anything  without  your  advice. 

(The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Kline  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 
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PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Now  we  will  have  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Service  for  Brokers,  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Huber, 
Cleveland,  Chairman. 

(The  following  report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  by  Mr.  Huber, 
who  was  absent  from  the  meeting.) 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SERVICE  FOR  BROKERS 

“Owing  to  an  increasing  realization  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  of  the  necessity  of  having  its  member¬ 
ship  better  informed  as  to  market  and  trade  conditions  existing 
in  the  industry,  the  subject  of  a  posting  service  to  distribute 
such  information  among  the  members  was  presented  to  the  floor 
of  this  convention  in  1937. 

“At  the  same  time  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion,  who  had  a  similar  service,  presented  a  plan  to  furnish  such 
postings  as  they  were  then  rendering  the  canners  and  the 
industry  in  a  general  way. 

“The  committee  appointed  by  President  McKnight  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  at  the  convention  begs  to  submit: 

“After  a  thorough  investigation  and  discussion  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  members,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  officers  of  your 
Association,  we  found  it  was  impractical  for  our  Association  to 
attempt  to  render  such  service,  first,  because  they  do  not  at 
the  present  time  have  the  machinery,  and,  second,  the  cost  of 
assembling  such  information  would  be  prohibitive. 

“Late  in  October  we  were  able  to  arrange  a  trial  subscription 
to  extend  until  this  convention  at  a  cost  of  $3  each,  so  that  the 
members  of  our  Association  who  desired  to  know  exactly  what 
they  were  subscribing  for  and  so  that  our  membership  could 
intelligently  discuss  the  value  of  a  posting  service  at  this  con¬ 
vention.  Our  entire  membership  was  circularized  from  our 
Secretary’s  office  and  advised  of  the  details.  As  a  result  of 
this,  trial  subscription  from  our  members  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  300,  and  permanent  or  total  subscriptions  to  approxi¬ 
mately  580,  this  being  made  up  by  members  who  had  been 
subscribers. 

“Therefore,  better  than  half  of  our  total  membership  have 
been  personally  in  touch  and  should  be  familiar  with  this  service. 
And  in  an  effort  to  make  the  service  more  complete  and  actually 
serve  our  membership,  the  American  Food  Institute  has 
addressed  several  questionnaires  to  the  subscribers,  asking  them 


to  report  what  they  found  of  real  interest;  what  postings  they 
wanted  that  were  not  supplied;  how  the  Institute’s  report  and 
information  should  be  changed  to  be  of  more  value  to  the 
brokers,  and  other  questionnaires  asking  for  suggestions  to  im¬ 
prove  the  service.  In  reply  the  Institute  has  turned  over  to 
your  committee  the  letters  they  have  received,  submitting  the 
favorable  and  unfavorable  criticisms  of  the  membership. 

“Late  in  December,  from  our  Secretary’s  office,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  our  entire  membership  asking  if  they  had  subscribed 
to  the  service,  and  if  they  had  used  it,  asking  them  to  give  us 
their  criticisms.  To  this  only  about  20  per  cent,  or  225,  of  our 
members  replied,  and  in  percentages  about  32  per  cent  of  the 
replies  did  not  approve  of  the  service  and  offered  various  criti¬ 
cisms  as  to  why  it  did  not  answer  their  needs.  Sixty-seven  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  replies  approved,  and  these  ranged  from 
high  praise  to  simple  approval. 

“The  question  before  this  convention  is  for  them  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  posting  service  of  this  kind  is  desirable  and 
offers  constructive  help  to  our  membership  and  if  it  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  receive  the  endorsement  and  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  our  Association. 

“The  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution  are  working  on 
a  broker’s  service  letter  to  be  sent  exclusively  to  the  brokers, 
and  to  this  end  they  have  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  appointment  of  a  Service  Committee  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  supplying  information  and  the  kind  of  service  the 
brokers  require.  It  is  asking  too  much  to  expect  a  service  that 
would  fit  perfectly  into  the  office  or  answer  the  need  of  every 
member  of  our  Association,  and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  service  that  would  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

“Your  committee  desires  that  it  be  definitely  understood  by 
all  the  members  of  our  Association  that  it  has  no  personal 
interest  in  any  man  or  information  service;  however,  after 
investigation  was  concluded  we  found  that  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Food  Distribution’s  service  seemed  to  cover  the  field 
more  nearly  with  what  your  committee  understood  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  trying  to  do. 

“We  recognize  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  our 
Association  be  posted  on  market  conditions  as  represented 
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throughout  the  country,  and  not  be  limited  to  the  individual 
postings  of  their  own  principals.  The  work  of  your  committee 
since  the  last  convention,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distribution  has  been  more  or  less  a  trial 
and  error  process  in  an  effort  to  crystalize  the  ideas  presented 
to  the  end  that  an  accurate,  dependable,  quick  and  as  complete 
as  possible  distribution  of  information  be  offered  to  our 
membership.” 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Ody 
H.  Lamborn  is  here  to  present  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Sugar  Sales  Conference.  This  concludes  our  morning 
session. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  You  have  time  here  for  discus¬ 
sion,  if  there  is  anything  anybody  wants  to  bring  up. 

(Announcements.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Now  then,  since  we  have  an 
mganization  of  1,000  members,  of  which  we  are  all  very  proud, 

I  hope  that  you  will  all  wear  your  badges,  and  let  tbe  outside 
world  know  the  organization  to  which  you  belong  and  of  which 
you  are  proud.  That  is  a  request. 

Is  there  any  discussion  ? 

We  are  to  assemble  again  at  two  o’clock.  Be  sure  to  be  back 
on  time  and  bring  a  friend  with  you. 

MR.  IRA  E.  MERRILL:  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  at  eleven  forty-five  o’clock.) 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
January  24,  1938 

The  second  general  session  convened  at  two-fifteen  o’clock. 
President  McKnight  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  McKnight  :  The  first  thing  on  the  afternoon 
program  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Wai-ren  R.  Corliss,  but  we  should 
like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bennett  first. 

MR.  GEORGE  R.  BENNETT  (George  R.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  :  I  hardly  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  Mr.  Corliss 
or  the  other  gentlemen  to  give  long,  detailed  reports  here  this 
afternoon  to  this  small  crowd.  I  think  that  the  Association 
appreciates  the  attendance  that  is  here.  Frankly,  it  is  about 
what  was  expected.  I  believe  that  you  gentlemen  know  that 
having  a  meeting  on  Monday  was  not  of  our  own  doing.  It 
was  forced  upon  us  by  the  arrangements  made  with  the  National 
Canners  Association. 

You  gentlemen  have  been  loyal  in  coming  in  here  this  after¬ 
noon,  but  owing  to  the  very  small  crowd  that  is  here,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  motion  that  Mr.  Corliss’  report  be  received  and 
filed  and  printed  in  the  proceedings  and  you  gentlemen  and  the 
rest  of  our  membership  can  read  the  report  when  you  return 
home.  I  should  also  like  to  have  that  motion  cover  all  the  other 
reports  that  were  to  be  made  here  this  afternoon,  including,  I 
believe,  the  report  of  our  able  attorney,  Paul  Myers,  and  also 
the  report  of  the  President.  In  other  words,  the  President’s 
report,  Paul  Myers’  report,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Contract  with  Principals,  by  Mr.  Corliss.  I  move  that  those 
reports  be  filed  here  and  be  placed  in  the  printed  proceedings  of 
the  convention  and  that  the  meeting  adjourn,  and  these  gentle¬ 
men  who  ai'e  here  be  given  the  opportunity  to  go  out  and  contact 
their  principals. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fulcher.) 

MR.  M.  LAURENCE  ROOT  (M.  L.  Root,  Philadelphia,  Pa.)  : 
It  is  not  with  any  idea  of  interfering  with  the  proceeding  you 
have  in  mind,  but  I  want  to  ask  just  one  question,  and  that  is 
whether  in  Mr.  Myers’  report  there  might  be  some  pertinent 
matters  that  the  folks  who  were  considerate  enough  and  loyal 
enough  to  come  here  might  have  a  little  advance  information  on. 

MR.  PAUL  F.  MYERS:  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  here  and  if 
anybody  wants  to  discuss  problems  with  me  I  will  do  my  best  to 
help  him. 

MR.  M.  LAURENCE  ROOT:  That  is  all  right. 
PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 
(The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  You  all  seem  to  be  of  one  accord. 
Gentlemen,  I  think  Mr.  Bennett’s  motion  is  perfectly  in  order. 
You  men  have  been  loyal  enough  to  come  here  to  hear  the  report 


of  Warren  Corliss  and  the  counsel’s  and  the  President’s  while 
the  other  members  are  out  contacting  their  principals,  or  are 
not  interested  enough  to  come  here  this  afternoon,  and  it  goes 
to  show  that  meetings  at  this  time  will  not  be  attended. 

MR.  ARTHUR  G.  CURREN  (Arthur  G.  Curran  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.) :  Would  it  not  be  wise  if  notice  went  out  now  to  the 
members  of  our  Association  who  are  in  the  hotel;  otherwise,  I 
am  afraid  that  the  effect  of  this  meeting  may  get  around  and 
the  brokers  may  perhaps  think  that  the  meetings  are  not  going 
very  well  and  they  won’t  come  tomorrow?  If  a  notice  could  go 
out  now  from  the  President,  urging  everybody  to  attend  the 
meeting  tomorrow  afternoon,  I  think  it  would  have  some  effect. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  You  have  heard  the  suggestion. 
Do  you  make  that  as  a  motion? 

MR.  ARTHUR  G.  CURREN:  I  will  make  it  as  a  motion. 
(The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  R.  Bennett,  put  to  a 
vote  and  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  That  will  be  attended  to. 
PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Somebody  make  a  motion  to 
adjourn. 

(It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourn,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  two-twenty-five 
o’clock. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONTRACTS 
WITH  PRINCIPALS 

MR.  WARREN  R.  CORLISS:  “At  the  1937  convention  this 
Association  passed  the  following  resolution: 

“  ‘RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
in  convention  assembled,  urge  and  direct  its  members  and  the 
incoming  administration  to  give  further  and  intensive  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  a  contract  form,  for  the  use  of  brokers 
with  their  principals,  to  cover  the  agreement  of  representation; 
that  it  be  made  a  matter  of  prime  consideration  for  the  concern 
and  activities  of  the  Association  during  the  ensuing  year;  that 
a  special  committee  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  reaching  con¬ 
clusions  prior  to  the  next  annual  convention ;  and  that  the  report 
of  that  committee  with  its  conclusions  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
leading  discussion,  to  the  end  that  conclusions  may  be  reached 
and  the  policy  of  the  Association  definitely  announced  on  this 
subject.’ 

“Briefly,  the  history  behind  this  resolution  is  known  to  those 
members  who  have  attended  the  conventioji  meetings  regularly. 
In  order  to  refresh  our  memories,  let  me  say  that  in  1928  this 
Association  designed  a  standard  form  of  agreement  of  repre¬ 
sentation  for  the  membership  to  use  with  their  principals.  In 
1934  a  second  contract  was  designed,  incorporating  provisions 
that  were  harmonious  with  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration,  better  known  as  the  N.  R.  A. 

“In  1936  with  the  passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  many 
brokers,  canners  and  manufacturers  recognized  the  desirability 
of  a  written  contract,  covering  specific  understandings  regarding 
territory,  commissions,  selling,  merchandising  and  advertising 
policies.  Therefore,  agreeable  to  the  resolution  passed  at  last 
year’s  convention,  the  committee,  with  the  aid  of  counsel  and 
Paul  Fishback,  made  a  further  careful  analysis  of  the  situation. 

“Opinion  was  unanimous  that  a  contract  between  a  broker 
and  his  principal  is  not  only  highly  desirable  but  of  prime 
importance.  When  contractual  relationship  is  based  solely  upon 
oral  understanding,  questions  may  arise  upon  which  there  can 
easily  be  a  diversion  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  that  understand¬ 
ing  is.  A  clear-cut  understanding  in  writing  as  to  the  mutual 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  may  preclude 
later  misunderstandings  and  differences  between  the  parties 
concerned. 

“An  example  of  the  haze,  which  might  exist  by  reason  of  not 
having  a  clear-cut  understanding,  occurred  to  us  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  broker  is  entitled 
to  any  commissions  on  direct  sales  made  by  a  principal  in  a 
broker’s  prescribed  territory.  It  may  be  that  if  many  brokers 
were  asked  whether  or  not  their  arrangements  with  their 
principals  required  the  principal  to  pay  brokerage  on  all  sales 
in  the  territory  allotted  to  him,  even  though  direct,  the  broker 
would  not  know  the  correct  answer.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  contract  relationship. 

“We  have  heard  it  emphasized  again  and  again  that  a  legi- 
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timate  broker  may  furnish  a  tremendous  amount  of  services,  in 
introducing  a  certain  product  in  a  territory,  securing  wide 
distribution  and  creating  consumer  demand  for  same.  In  other 
words,  the  broker  builds  good  will  for  that  particular  principal 
and  his  product,  and  in  so  doing  has  earned  a  certain  equity 
in  the  account. 

“After  the  product  is  established,  the  principal  may  then 
indulge  in  the  practice  of  selling  some  of  his  merchandise  direct 
to  large  customers.  In  order  for  the  broker  to  protect  himself 
in  such  a  situation,  it  appears  necessary  that  he  have  a  contract 
with  his  principal,  whereby  he  receives  protection  on  all  sales 
made  in  the  broker’s  territory  within  a  particular  period  of  time. 

“Certainly  the  law  recognizes  that  the  service  performed  by 
the  broker,  in  introducing  a  product,  securing  distribution  and 
creating  a  consumer  demand,  and  therefore  enhancing  the  good 
will  of  the  principal,  is  adequate  consideration  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  by  the  principal  for  the  service  so  rendered  by 
the  broker.  In  the  absence  of  any  provision  covering  such  a 
situation,  the  parties  to  the  contract,  and  even  third  parties 
involved  in  direct  sales,  may  present  contentions  as  to  the 
understanding  between  the  broker  and  principal,  which  are 
directly  opposite  in  their  meaning.  Therefore,  it  appears  that 
there  is  every  indication  that  this  subject  of  broker’s  contract 
with  principals  is  developing  into  a  major  problem.  In  order 
that  the  members  of  this  Association  may  not  suddenly  find 
themselves  at  an  unfair  disadvantage,  the  committee  believes 
that  each  member  should  protect  his  interests  with  a  written 
contract,  which  in  a  sense  is  the  equivalent  of  an  insurance 
policy. 

“However,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  it  is  not  only 
impractical,  but  perhaps  impossible,  for  the  Association  to  design 
a  specific  contract  that  could  be  used  by  all  brokers  with  all 
principals  in  all  territories.  The  diversity  of  our  industry, 
together  with  the  change  of  condition  in  different  territories,  also 
the  numerous  selling,  policies  pursued  by  the  various  principals, 
convinces  your  committee  that  a  specific  contract  could  not  be 
drawn  that  would  satisfactorily  cover  the  multitude  of  various 
selling  arrangements. 

“Thei-efore,  your  committee,  with  the  aid  of  our  Secretary  and 
our  Association  attorneys,  have  written  in  booklet  form  a  series 
of  twenty-one  legally  drawn  paragraphs,  which  we  submit  to 
you  as  a  sort  of  encyclopedia,  from  which  a  broker  may  select 


those  paragraphs  which  best  fit  the  individual  situation  with 
each  of  his  principals. 

“It  is  not  our  thought,  and  it  is  not  the  recommendation  of 
this  committee,  that  a  broker  must  necessarily  use  the  basic 
form  contained  in  this  booklet  in  its  entirety.  If  this  basic 
form  is  used  by  broker  and  principal  exactly  as  presented,  then 
every  possible  contingency  will  have  been  completely  covered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  realizes  in  reaching  an  agree¬ 
ment,  a  broker  and  a  principal  may  find  some  of  the  paragraphs 
unnecessary.  In  such  an  event,  six,  eleven  or  fifteen,  or  as 
many  paragraphs  as  are  necessary  to  cover  the  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  broker  and  the  principal,  could  be  selected 
and  written  into  the  binding  agreement  of  agency.  Such  para¬ 
graphs  as  are  thus  selected  would  be  typewritten,  at  least  in 
duplicate,  on  your  own  stationery  or  that  of  your  principal,  and 
then  duly  signed  and  witnessed  by  both  the  broker  and  the 
principal. 

“Nor  does  the  committee  recommend  that  the  Association  try 
to  compel  all  members  to  have  a  contract  signed  by  all  of  their 
principals.  We  recognize  that  many  brokers  have  represented 
some  principals  satisfactorily  over  a  long  period  of  years  with¬ 
out  any  contract,  and  that  in  such  cases  it  might  be  unwise  to 
insist  upon  a  contract,  because  the  broker’s  last  relationship 
with  the  account  has  been  based  on  fair  dealings,  and  the 
present  arrangements  are  satisfactory  to  both  parties  concerned. 

“The  committee’s  investigation  shows  that  in  some  brokerage 
offices  there  are  accounts  which  are  not  ethical  or  fair  in  their 
treatment  with  their  brokers.  Some  principals  give  credit  to 
their  brokers  only  on  actual  orders  they  personally  sell,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  make  direct  sales  to  certain  ‘pet’  buyers,  on 
which  no  commission  is  paid  to  the  broker.  Other  principals 
force  their  brokers  to  accept  half  commission,  or  something  less 
than  the  full  normal  amount,  on  certain  sales  made  to  some 
types  of  buyers.  Other  principals  appoint  more  than  one  broker 
in  the  same  territory,  while  others  have  been  known  to  take  their 
accounts  away  from  a  broker  on  short  notice,  notwithstanding 
the  broker  has  spent  considerable  time,  effort,  prestige  and 
money  over  a  period  of  years  in  the  preliminary  development 
of  the  account.  The  manner  in  which  an  account  is  occasionally 
withdrawn  from  a  broker  and  the  arbitrary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  may  be  occasioned  simply  because  a  new  sales- 
manager  has  been  appointed,  and  perhaps  he  does  not  like  the 
color  of  the  hair  of  the  broker  in  a  certain  market. 
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“In  conclusion,  your  committee  is  convinced  that  a  contract 
with  principals  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  document  to  a 
broker’s  business.  In  fact,  we  wish  to  stress  the  point  that 
whenever  a  broker  takes  on  a  new  account,  we  believe  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  broker  to  have  some  sort  of 
contract,  modeled  from  the  ‘basic  form’,  which  your  committee  is 
submitting.  If  the  members  start  now  in  getting  contracts  with 
all  new  principals,  the  time  will  come,  allowing  for  the  normal 
turnover  of  accounts  in  a  broker’s  office,  when  practically  every 
member  will  have  a  normal  and  binding  contract  with  every  one 
of  his  principals. 

“Your  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  Association 
in  convention  assembled  give  its  approval  to  the  submitted  model 
or  basic  form  of  agreement  of  agency,  as  the  standard  form 
approved  by  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  to  cover 
the  contractual  arrangement  between  a  broker  and  his  principal. 

“To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  ‘Agreement  of 
Agency’,  submitted  by  your  committee  on  ‘Contract  with  Prin¬ 
cipals’  and  as  offered  in  printed  booklet  form  to  the  members 
of  this  meeting,  be  formally  approved  by  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  as  a  basic  form  upon  which  all  contracts 
between  broker  and  principal  will  be  modeled  by  the  members 
of  this  Association. 

“I  thank  you. 

“Warren  R.  Corliss,  Chairman 
Raymond  E.  Jacobus 
L.  A.  Parker 
F.  T.  Seggerman 
R.  B.  Leek 
Ward  Goodloe.” 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  report  of  the  Treasurer.  When  you  get 
home,  take  time  out  to  see  where  your  money  goes,  and  I  think 
that  you  will  have  more  respect  for  your  Association.  Are  you 
justly  proud  of  your  Association?  I  am  and  you  should  be, 
never  letting  an  opportunity  go  by  to  boost  it.  Stand  up  for 
your  Association,  and  your  Association  will  stand  up  for  you. 
Don’t  criticize.  Get  in  and  work.  If  you  are  appointed  on  a 
committee,  do  your  duty,  as  those  who  have  done  their  duty  in 
the  past.  Put  all  you  have  into  your  appointed  duties,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  what  you  get  out  of  our  Association. 

BETTER  BROKERS 

What  are  you  doing  to  make  yourself  a  better  broker?  May 
I  give  you  a  yardstick  to  measure  yourself  by?  Not  that  I 
am  any  criterion,  but  if  we  all  live  up  to  our  code  of  ethics,  and 
are  loyal,  efficient,  courteous,  and  appreciative,  then  we  will 
get  compensation.  May  I  describe  these  requisites  as  they 
appeal  to  me? 

LOYALTY 

I  believe  that  one  owes  interminable  fidelity  to  the  institution 
that  places  confidence  in  him;  that  when  one  sells  his  service 
to  any  person  or  any  institution,  faithfulness  becomes  a  sacred 
thing  just  as  long  as  your  connection  lasts,  this  connection 
being  your  principal. 

INTEGRITY 

I  believe  that  the  foundation  of  service  is  confidence,  which 
is  based  on  integrity,  fair  dealing,  efficient  performance  and 
mutual  benefit.  Absolute  honesty  undergirds  every  item  and 
relationship  in  our  method  of  conducting  a  successful  business, 
for  it  is  an  undisputed  axiom  “True  representation  brings 
success.” 

EFFICIENCY 

I  believe  that  proficient  service  is  requisite  to  your  principal 
or  employer,  that  no  transaction  is  complete  unless  all  profit. 
We  embody  proved  and  improved  methods  that  have  contributed 
to  past  successes,  basing  our  efforts  on  experience  and 
development. 


COURTESY 

I  believe  that  courtesy  pays  tremendous  dividends,  especially 
in  our  daily  lives.  We  dare  not  over-ride  the  opinions  of  our 
daily  contacts  with  our  fellow  man  or  co-workers.  We  must 
come  as  leaders  and  not  as  dictators,  and  we  must  be  careful 
of  our  daily  conduct. 

APPRECIATION 

I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  gratitude  sets  the  stage  for  the 
completest  service.  Cooperation  and  coordination  foster  the 
greatest  efficiency,  which  in  turn  breed  full  confidence,  assure  a 
fair  return,  and  inspire  increasing  opportunity.  Be  fair  to  your 
principal;  be  fair  to  yourself. 

COMPENSATION 

I  believe  that  a  broker’s  services  are  worth  just  what  he 
can  earn,  that  a  broker  is  paid  according  to  ability,  and  there 
is  no  price  on  ability.  We  are  paid  on  a  percentage  basis.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  let  this  percentage  basis  lead  to  dis¬ 
honesty  and  misrepresentation. 

Let  us  help  each  other.  How  much  pride  do  I  always  take 
when  one  of  my  principals  is  looking  for  brokerage  connections 
in  other  markets  and  asks  me  for  reference  as  to  other  brokers. 

I  tell  him  that  he  cannot  go  wrong  if  he  selects  a  broker  who 
is  a  member  of  the  N.  F.  B.  A. 

I  recommend  that  we  carry  forward  our  efforts  to  be  sure 
that  Association  food  brokers  are  without  question  the  best 
food  brokers  there  are  in  the  country.  We  can  be  sure  of  this 
as  each  of  us  carry  into  our  daily  work  the  constant  remem¬ 
brance  that  we  are  an  Association  broker,  and  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  stands  for  perfect  service  by  the  broker  as  the  sales  agent 
of  his  principals. 

I  recommend  that  the  same  general,  quiet,  but  definitely  per¬ 
sistent  effort  be  made  by  your  Association  and  mine  to  assure 
fair  competition  within  our  industry.  We  can  be  the  leaders  in 
gaining  a  voluntary  observance  of  and  compliance  with  ethical 
and  legal  practices.  We  will  not  be  policemen,  we  will  not  be 
snoopers,  but  we  will  not  be  pushed  around,  nor  will  we  let 
anyone  push  around  our  friends  among  the  sellers  and  buyers. 

I  recommend,  to  insure  the  continued  solidity  of  thought  and 
purpose  among  all  members,  more  regional,  district  or  State 
meetings  of  the  members  be  held  during  1938.  Nothing  brings 
the  individual  member  to  a  closer  and  a  more  thorough  under¬ 
standing  relationship  with  his  national  organization  than  such 
meetings.  They  are  informative  and  helpful.  They  create  a 
better  morale  among  members  operating  in  a  competitive  area. 
Our  Secretary  can  do  a  worth  while  service  to  the  Association, 
if  he  is  called  upon  to  visit  as  many  localities  throughout  the 
country  as  possible  and  as  the  business  of  the  Association 
office  will  permit. 

Finally  I  recommend  to  the  incoming  administration  that  for 
the  1939  convention  we  ask  that  this  year’s  experiment  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  failure,  so  far  as  meeting  during  the  same  hours  as 
the  Canners  Association  is  concerned.  Important  canners  have 
protested  vigorously  against  this  year’s  experiment.  They  want 
to  see  and  talk  to  their  brokers.  They  say  they  liked  it  when 
we  got  our  business  out  of  the  way  by  Sunday  night,  so  that 
they  could  see  us  beginning  Monday  morning. 

For  the  incoming  administration  I  beg  of  you  that  you  give 
them  the  same  fine  and  cordial  support  you  have  given  me. 
Criticize  when  you  feel  that  you  are  being  constructively  critical. 
Commend  when  you  can,  and  I  know  that  will  be  often.  But  give 
your  support  freely  and  fully  that  the  service  of  your  new 
officers  will  be  unstinted  and  encouraged  because  it  is  appreciated. 

No  man  can  have  served  you  as  President  without  a  feeling 
of  proud  humility,  pride  because  of  having  been  honored  by  the 
fine  group  of  business  men  represented  here  before  me  this 
afternoon,  and  humble  because  in  serving  so  many  fine  and  able 
men,  I  feel  that  perhaps  even  the  best  of  my  efforts  have  not 
measured  up  to  your  wishes  and  expectations.  But  if  you  believe 
that  I  have  in  the  slightest  degree  failed  you,  do  give  me  credit 
for  having  tried  my  best  to  serve  you  fully  and  with  all  my 
heart.  Certainly  the  inspiration  has  not  been  lacking. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  H.  McKNIGHT,  President. 
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EXHIBIT  OF  MORRAL  BROTHERS,  MORRAL,  OHIO 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

January  25,  1938 

The  Third  General  Session  convened  at  two  forty-five  o’clock 
President  McKnight  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  This  is  the  Third  General  Session 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention.  It  is  a  closed  meeting, 
and  if  anyone  who  is  here  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association, 
we  will  ask  him  to  retire  quietly.  All  of  you  look  like  you  are 
first-class  brokers  and  belong  to  a  first  class  association,  so  I 
don’t  think  anybody  will  go  out. 

We  will  now  open  our  afternoon  session  with  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Mr.  Paul  W.  Paver,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
MR.  P.  J.  MURPHY:  In  order  to  expedite  things,  I  move 
that  each  resolution  be  approved,  if  there  are  no  objections  to 
it,  upon  the  drop  of  the  gavel,  without  the  formality  of  a  motion. 
(The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 
PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Paver  to  act 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting  in  presenting  the  resolutions. 

MR.  PAUL  W.  PAVER:  Your  Resolutions  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Eugene  O’Neill,  Harry  E.  Gill,  Ira  E.  Merrill,  with 
myself  as  chairman. 

Your  committee  desires  to  acknowledge  its  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  help  given  by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Paul  Fishback. 

These  resolutions  are  submitted  for  your  approval,  and  as  I 
understand  the  motion  just  adopted,  if  there  are  no  objections 
1  will  drop  the  gavel  and  the  resolution  will  be  approved.  Is 
that  the  idea? 

RESOLUTION  No.  1 

The  years  pass  by.  Time  takes  its  toll.  We  come  to  our 
annual  meeting  saddened  in  the  realization  that  during  the  past 
year  quite  a  number  of  our  friends  and  members  have  answered 
the  last  roll  call. 

Among  those  it  has  taken  from  us  were  Charles  P.  Whiteman, 
the  Fourteenth  President  of  the  Association;  John  L.  Flannery, 
our  Secretary  from  1905  to  1910;  Charles  P.  McFarland,  who 
set  a  record  for  Association  growth  as  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee  during  the  war  years,  a  record  equalled 


only  during  the  activities  of  the  N.  R.  A.  in  1933;  and  but 
recently  George  B.  Calkins,  Vice-Pi’esident  in  1932,  and  Henry 

L.  White,  of  the  Housum-Kline  Brokerage  Company,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  senior  partner  of  our  old  friend,  Joe  Kline,  who  has 
been  so  prominent  in  Association  work  these  past  many  years; 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  a  page  in  the  minutes  of  this  Thirty-fifth 
Annual  Convention  be  set  aside  to  the  memory  of: 

Allan  T.  Bacon,  Bacon  and  Trubenbach,  Inc.,  New  York; 
George  B.  Calkins,  Calkins  and  Company,  Chicago;  Charles  A. 
Carey,  C.  A.  Carey  and  Company,  Philadelphia;  W.  Archer  Coale, 
W.  A.  Coale  and  Company,  Philadelphia;  Joseph  E.  Cook,  Cook- 
McFarland  Company,  Los  Angeles;  Thomas  J.  Feely,  A.  E. 
Turner  and  Company,  Philadelphia;  M.  Feibusch,  M.  Feibusch, 
San  Francisco;  John  L.  Flannery,  Canton,  Connecticut;  Robert 

M.  Hoskins,  Hoskins  and  Green  Company,  Inc.,  Miami;  J.  T. 
Jarrell,  J.  T.  Jarrell  Company,  Little  Rock;  Howard  E.  Jones, 
Howard  E.  Jones  and  Company,  Baltimore;  Robert  C.  Jones, 
Robert  C.  Jones  and  Son,  Chattanooga;  Edward  T.  Klum,  Edward 
T.  Klum  and  Son,  Cincinnati;  William  T.  Love,  Love  and  Law, 
Oklahoma  City;  Berry  Maycock,  Maycock  Brokerage  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Charles  P.  McFarland,  Cook-McFarland  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles;  Harry  C.  Montgomery,  George  Nowland 
Corporation,  New  York;  E.  M.  Read,  E.  M.  Read  Brokerage 
Company,  St.  Louis;  Harry  B.  Salmon,  H.  B.  Salmon  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  J.  R.  Von  Kesler,  J.  R.  Von  Kesler  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  Harry  H.  Whitcomb,  Whitcomb  and  Company, 
Syracuse;  Henry  L.  White,  Housum-Kline  Company,  Cleveland; 
Charles  P.  Whiteman,  Los  Angeles. 

Death  is  only  an  old  door. 

Set  in  a  garden  wall. 

On  quiet  hinges  it  gives  at  dusk. 

When  the  thrushes  call. 

Along  the  lintel  are  green  leaves. 

Beyond,  the  light  lies  still: 

Very  weary  and  willing  feet  go  over  that  sill. 

There  is  nothing  to  trouble  my  heart. 

Nothing  to  hurt  at  all. 

Death  is  only  an  old  door  in  a  garden  wall. 
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Mr.  President.  I  will  overrule  Mr.  Murphy’s  request  on  the 
first  resolution  and  turn  this  over  to  you. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Gentlemen,  will  you  please  rise 
for  a  moment  and  stand  in  silence  in  respect  to  the  memory  of 
these  departed  members. 

(The  assemblage  arose  in  silence,  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed  members.) 

MR.  PAUL  W.  PAVER:  In  passing,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  you  to  know  that  Manley  Feibusch,  of  San  Francisco,  met  a 
tragic  death  in  the  Hindenburg  disaster. 

RESOLUTION  No.  2 

The  progress  of  any  organization  of  business  men  is  measured 
exactly  by  the  attitude  and  enterprise  of  its  executive  and  ad- 
ministiative  officers.  That  the  affairs  of  our  Association  have 
moved  forward  smoothly  and  satisfactorily,  with  economy;  and 
that  our  relationships  with  other  branches  of  the  industry  have 
been  more  closely  knit  on  the  basis  of  friendly  understanding, 
is  due  to  the  sacrifices  of  time,  thought,  and  energy  of  those 
whom  we  have  elected  as  officers;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members,  in  convention  assembled, 
take  this  means  of  saying  to  our  President,  Tom  McKnight, 
that  we  do  realize  what  he  has  done  in  our  behalf,  that  we 
appreciate  the  services  he  has  expended  to  further  and  forward 
the  cause  of  the  independent  food  broker,  and  that  we  can 
express  our  appreciation  only  by  saying,  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  “Thank  you,  Tom,  we  wish  you  well,  as  you  have 
done  well  by  us”;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  we  likewise  take  this  means  of  saying  to 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Warren  Corliss, 
Howard  Scott,  and  Clarence  Huber,  who,  having  served  their 
time  in  the  presidency  of  the  Association,  are  now  giving 
freely  of  their  time  and  efforts  to  the  business  administration 
of  our  organization,  “Thank  you  all,  we  appreciate  and  approve 
that  which  you  have  done.”  (Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  3 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  solemn  thanks  be  given  the 
Divine  Providence  whose  helping  hand  led  Howard  Scott  safely 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  after  his  distressing  accident 
last  summer  and  brings  him  to  us  there  today,  safe  and  sound. 
(Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  4 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  this  Association  to  pursue 
a  steadfast  course  designed  to  insure  a  complete  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  fair  play,  and  fair  trade  practices,  throughout 
the  industry  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

We  have  always  endeavored  to  have  voluntary  recognition 
of,  and  compliance  with,  the  principles  of  economic  and  ethical 
sanity  and  decency,  appealing  to  the  law  only  when  other  appeals 
have  failed;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  endorse  and  approve  the  initiative  of 
our  officers  and  committees  in  their  consistent  endeavor;  that 
we  urge  that  the  same  course  be  steadfastly  held;  that  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Legislation  Committee  for  1938 
take  such  steps  as  they  deem  necessary  and  expedient  to  hold 
the  gains  thus  far  made,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  fair 
and  ethical  trade  practice  movement,  relying  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  officers  and  the  members  of  these  committees  to  consult 
the  membership  by  referendum,  or  otherwise,  before  committing 
the  Association  to  extreme  changes  of  policy  or  program. 
(Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  5 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  be  suitably  expressed  to  those  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  success  of  this,  our  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention; 

That  w^e  especially  thank  Honorable  James  A.  Horton,  Chief 
Examiner  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  his  lucid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  things  are  done  by  his  Division,  as  well  as  other 
divisions  of  the  Commission,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  and  fair  trade  practice  laws,  and  for  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  he  has  brought  us; 

That  we  especially  thank  Jimmie  Gheen  for  a  delightful  hour 
of  good  humor,  sending  us  into  the  business  of  the  week  cheerily 
and  inspired  with  a  sound  philosophy  of  organized  endeavor; 

That  we  especially  thank  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Robinson  for  coming 


to  us  from  the  Pacific  Coast  with  his  fine  message  on  the  new 
plan  of  the  California  Canners,  giving  us  an  insight  into  the 
purposes  and  possible  effects  of  a  program  which  may  have  a 
far-reaching  influence  upon  the  entire  canning  industry. 
(Appi’oved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  6 

The  industry  of  producing  and  processing  and  of  distributing 
the  food  of  the  nation  is  of  prime  importance.  It  is  the  largest 
and  greatest  of  all  industries.  That  it  has  held  its  own  through 
economic  storm  and  sunshine  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  organization  of  the  industry  into  its  sevei'al  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  composed  of  far-seeing  and  forward-looking  individual 
business  men.  It  has  been  the  great  good  fortune  of  our  own 
Association  to  have  close  and  friendly  alliances  with  many  of 
the  other  trade  associations;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  in 
the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  assembled,  extends  its  felici¬ 
tations  and  the  right  hand  of  good  will  to: 

National  Canners  Association 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
National  Sugar  Brokers  Association 
Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Brokers  Association 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
with  the  sincere  assurance  that  the  cooperation  of  the  past  has 
been  appreciated,  that  we  look  to  the  future  unafraid,  and  that 
we  listen  for  the  call  to  service  in  mutual  endeavor  to  better  the 
position  of  every  individual  and  firm  in  this  great  food  industry, 
all  to  the  end  that  the  public  be  better  served.  (Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  7 

RESOLVED,  That  the  good  wishes  of  this  convention  be  sent 
to  Charles  S.  Jones,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  Fifth  President  of  this 
Association,  who  during  1937  retired  from  the  food  brokerage 
business,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  Charley  Jones  may  have 
many  years  in  which  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  rest.  We  miss  him 
at  this  convention,  and  we  will  miss  him  at  future  gatherings 
of  the  members,  for  his  sage  counsel  was  always  constructively 
helpful.  (Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  8 

Gentlemen,  the  following  resolution  is  offered  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  idea  is  to  have  the  First 
Vice-President  serve  a  year  on  the  Executive  Committee,  thus 
inbibing  some  of  the  plans  and  activities  of  the  Association  as 
a  preliminary  to  advancement  to  the  presidency  at  the  following 
convention. 

I  am  told  that  an  amendment  is  really  unnecessary,  that  the 
Executive  Committee  can  always  invite  the  First  Vice-President 
to  participate  informally,  and  ex  officio,  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee,  sharing  the  correspondence,  etc.  The  resolution, 
however,  is  as  follows: 

RESOLVED,  That  Article  IV,  Section  7,  of  the  Constitution 
be  amended  by  inserting  the  words  “the  first  vice-president” 
before  the  first  “and”  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  to  make  the  complete  sentence  read; 

“The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  the  president  of 
the  association,  the  first  vice-president,  and  the  last  three  re¬ 
tiring  presidents  of  the  association,  and  shall  fill  itself  auto¬ 
matically,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.”  (Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  9 

WHEREAS,  The  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  ably 
led  by  its  national  officers  as  well  as  the  various  State  oi’ganiza- 
tions,  has  waged  for  a  long  number  of  years  a  continuous  fight 
in  behalf  of  the  independent  business  man  and  against  the 
monopolistic  trends  in  food  distribution;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  fight  had  to  be  waged  in  the  face  of  per¬ 
nicious  propaganda  that  has  resorted  to  untruths  and  practically 
every  other  form  of  mis-statements;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  food  broker  seeks  no  favors,  asks  for  no 
subsidies,  and  demands  only  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none; 
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It  is  recommended  that  our  Association: 

1.  Ascertain  the  cost  of  conducting  a  campaign  in  the  trade 
press  and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country  for  developing  a 
real  trade  and  public  understanding  of  what  the  food  brokerage 
service  really  is,  and  that  the  proper  committee  be  empowered 
to  conduct  such  a  campaign,  provided  in  the  opinion  of  said 
committee  the  cost  falls  within  the  present  income  of  the 
Association. 

2.  Continue  to  expend  its  efforts  in  arousing  each  food  broker 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  rendering  his  principals 
the  best  possible  service  in  the  most  economical  way,  and  to 
exert  every  effort  consistent  with  his  relationship  with  his 
principals  to  build  up  good  will  and  better  understanding  with 
the  buyers  of  his  principals’  products.  (Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  10 

WHEREAS,  At  the  1937  convention  this  Association  con¬ 
gratulated  President  Roosevelt  on  his  trip  to  South  America 
and  urged  consummation  of  fair  trade  pacts  with  all  countries, 
it  seems  proper  at  this  time  again  to  congratulate  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  this  work,  and  urge  additional  pacts  with  other 
countries,  all  to  the  end  that  the  U.  S.  A.  export  business  can  be 
developed  and  our  great  food  industry  share  therein;  and 
WHEREAS,  The  State  Department  in  Washington  has  for 
the  past  year  or  more  been  discussing  possibilities  of  a  fair 
trade  pact  with  Great  Britain  and  her  Dominions;  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  we  urge  Secretary  Hull  to  continue  his 
good  work  and  particularly  so  with  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
without  doubt  this  country  would  be  our  largest  customer. 
(Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  11 

WHEREAS,  The  President  of  the  United  States  on  a  number 
of  occasions  recently  has  invited  the  cooperation  of  business 
men  everywhere  in  an  endeavor  to  enhance  relations  between 
government  and  business,  and  to  improve  economic  conditions; 
and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  Association  and 
all  its  members  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  officials  of  their 
government  in  every  possible  way  to  bring  about  the  said 
results;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  membership,  be  urged  to  take  any 
and  every  step  which  in  their  opinion  will  bring  about  such 
cooperation,  to  the  end  that  the  relationship  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  will  be  improved  and  economic  conditions 
bettered;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  (Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  12 

WHEREAS,  At  the  convention  last  year  a  resolution  was 
passed  urging  that  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  take 
steps  to  see  that  State  laws  patterned  after  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  be  passed;  and 

WHEREAS,  During  the  past  year  about  eleven  States  have 
enacted  legislation  with  respect  to  price  discrimination;  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  urge  each  individual 
member,  in  his  respective  State,  and  the  various  State  Associa¬ 
tions,  to  extend  every  possible  effort  towards  the  enactment  of 
laws  in  their  respective  States  that  will  further  strengthen  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  bearing  in  mind,  at  all  times,  protection 
to  the  broker  by  the  inclusion  of  the  brokerage  clause  known 
as  2-C;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  and 
program  of  the  Association  to  effect  a  complete  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  fair  trade  practice  throughout  the  industry,  the 
members  will  give  particular  consideration  to  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  in  this  direction,  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  several  States,  to  make  sure  that  proposals  are 
constructive,  not  destructive,  and  are  completely  comprehensive, 
and  will  direct  themselves  to  activities  that  will  insure  the 
enactment  of  proper  laws  and  the  defeat  of  those  which  are 
inadequate  or  too  drastic.  (Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  13 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  stands  on  the  principle 
^undated  during  the  1937  convention,  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  amending  Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act,  be  not 


amended  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  comprehensive 
interpretation  of  its  several  clauses  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  courts,  and  that  then  such  amendments,  if  any, 
be  proposed  or  supported,  if  proposed  by  others,  only  if  they  are 
not  contrary  to  the  intended  purposes  of  the  law,  which  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  clearly  indicated  by  the  record  made  by 
Congress  in  enacting  the  law;  and  be  it  further 
RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  petitions  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  expedite  all  action  with  respect  to  com¬ 
plaints  filed  under  this  law,  to  the  end  that  industry  may  have 
a  complete  understanding  of  its  meaning  and  effect;  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  express  its  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  laboring  in  this  direction,  and  its  appreciation  of  the 
excellent  work  thus  far  done.  (Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  14 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
in  convention  assembled,  petitions  the  executive,  legislative  and 
administrative  officials  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  to 
give  due  and  thoughtful  consideration  to  all  proposals  for 
legislation,  orders,  rules  and  interpretations,  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  entire  body  politic  may  be  safeguarded;  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  primary  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  excessive  burden  of  the  cost  of  government.  Federal,  State 
and  Local,  bearing  in  mind  that  government  is  the  servant  of 
the  nation,  not  the  master,  and  that  the  wages  of  the  servant 
must  be  paid,  directly  by  few  and  indirectly  by  all;  that  rigid 
economics  be  inaugurated  and  all  non-essential  activities  dis¬ 
continued  at  once  to  the  end  that  taxes  may  be  curtailed;  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  government  spending  be  based  upon 
government  income  in  order  that  a  balanced  budget  be  had  at 
the  earliest  practical  date.  (Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  15 

The  National  Food  Brokers  Association  stands  firm  and 
steadfast  for  the  sanctity  of  proper  and  legal  contracts.  This 
principle  was  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  our  Association  and 
every  President  during  the  intervening  thirty-five  years  has 
stressed  the  importance  thereof. 

We  have  in  recent  times  seen  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  buyers,  and  some  principals,  to  look  upon  a  contract 
as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper. 

Inasmuch  as  the  very  foundation  of  business  is  based  upon 
the  sanctity  of  contracts,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  again  go  on  record  in 
urging  all  food  brokers  to  assist  whenever  and  wherever  they 
can  in  the  enforcement  of  proper  and  legal  contracts  between 
producers,  processors  and  distributors,  and  that  we  also  urge 
all  other  associations  connected  with  the  great  food  industry 
to  take  like  measures  to  the  end  that  a  food  contract  is  a 
contract.  (Approved.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  16 

The  1938  convention  of  our  Association  represents  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  two  respects: 

1.  Instead  of  one  general  headquarters  hotel  for  canners, 
brokers,  machinery  men,  and  others  allied  with  the  industry,  we 
find  the  brokers  with  a  separate  hotel  for  their  headquarters. 

2.  An  attempt  was  made  to  hold  the  business  sessions  of  our 
Association  concurrently  with  similar  sessions  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  Members  of  both  groups  were  urged  to 
eliminate  conferences  during  these  sessions,  all  to  the  end  that 
attendance  at  the  meetings  would  be  improved. 

Experience  has  now  shown  the  following  results: 

1.  The  segregation  of  Association  food  brokers  and  their 
principals  who  are  not  canners,  and  who  thus  are  not  qualified 
for  accommodations  in  the  canners’  headquarters  hotel,  but  who 
nevertheless  are  a  most  important  part  of  the  group  surround¬ 
ing  the  brokers’  convention,  has  proven  quite  satisfactory.  Our 
members  and  such  principals  have  been  comfortable  and  have 
enjoyed  more  adequate  accommodations. 

2.  The  attempt  to  hold  concurrent  sessions  with  the  thought 
of  increasing  the  attendance  at  meetings  of  both  brokers  and 
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canners  has  proven  a  dismal  failure,  as  evidenced  by  the 
attendance  of  this,  and  the  preceding  sessions,  of  the  convention 
of  our  Association;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  for  the  1939  convention  of  the  Association 
the  committee  on  location  arrange  for  a  separate  hotel  head¬ 
quarters  for  this  Association,  with  an  adequate  number  of  rooms 
to  provide  for  our  members  and  those  principals  who  are  not 
canners;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  officers  and  Executive  Committee  be 
requested  that  for  the  1939  convention  the  program  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  business  sessions  of  this  Association  be  held, 
as  in  1937  and  the  few  years  previous,  on  Saturday  morning 
and  afternoon  and  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  immediately 
preceding  the  general  convention  week,  in  order  that  our  mem¬ 
bers  may  have  an  opportunity,  undisturbed  by  conferences  with 
their  principals,  to  attend  all  of  the  business  sessions  of  this 
Association.  (Approved.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Paul,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  and  your  committee  for  these  splendid  resolutions.  We 
are  very  grateful  to  you  for  them  and  especially  for  the  last 
one.  I  believe  we  will  always  remember  No.  16,  if  we  don’t 
remember  anything  else,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  members  of  our  Association. 

Now  then,  we  are  going  to  throw  the  meeting  open  and  the 
next  order  of  business  is  new  business.  Has  anyone  anything 
to  bring  up  in  the  way  of  new  business? 

MR.  HARRY  DAILY  (The  H.  A.  N.  Daily  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.) :  I  accept  only  because  I  have  two  matters  which  have 
direct  reference  to  the  resolutions.  I  know  that  all  of  us  were 
pleased  to  hear  the  very  splendidly  worded  resolution  with 
reference  to  the  retirement  of  Charley  Jones.  At  the  breakfast 
meeting  of  the  Past  Presidents’  Club  on  Sunday  morning,  it 
was  thought  fitting  and  proper  to  recommend,  in  view  of  his 
long  service,  his  enthusiastic  membership,  and  his  consistent 
interest  in  the  Association,  as  well  as  his  having  been  one  of  our 
early  officers  in  the  early  days  of  the  Association,  that  the  name 
of  Charles  S.  Jones  be  included  among  the  list  of  the  honorary 
members  of  this  Association.  Speaking  for  the  Past  Presidents’ 
Club,  which  is  in  effect  the  Advisory  Committee,  I  would  so 
recommend,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  motion. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  R.  Bennett  and 
carried  by  a  rising  vote.)  (Applause.) 

MR.  HARRY  DAILY:  May  I  still  have  the  floor?  In  what 
I  may  call  the  unusually  high-worded  and  splendidly-formed 
resolutions  of  the  incomparable  type  with  which  this  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  favored  for  so  long,  there  was  reference  to  some¬ 
thing  which  is  a  trying  trouble  in  the  industry  today,  and  I  am 
prompted  to  speak  on  the  subject  because  it  was  brought  up 
yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  Committee,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Canners’  Conference,  but  which  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  National  Canners,  the  Wholesale 
Grocers,  and  the  Brokers. 

Year  after  year  and  certainly  for  a  number  of  years,  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  to  the  contract  difficulties  in  the  food 
industry,  and  discussions  similar  to  former  discussions  took 
place  yesterday  morning.  The  gist  of  it  all  was  that  everybody 
wants  a  contract  to  be  a  contract  and  nothing  else,  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  daylight  on  the 
question,  and  for  a  few  months  it  looked  as  though  it  was 
going  to  drift  into  the  group  of  matters  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  year  after  year,  resolution  made  and  quietly  passed  on 
for  discussion  or  consideration  in  a  subsequent  year.  Then  there 
was  a  discussion  by  Mr.  Sam  Steele,  of  Chicago,  which  had  for 
its  purpose  the  showing  of  how  contracts  are  respected  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  And  I  think  that  the  brokers  of  Chicago  will 
bear  out  the  statement  that  a  contract  is  a  contract  in  Chicago, 
and  the  reason  is  that  there  is  local  machinery  which  enforces 
contracts. 

Then  was  developed  the  question  of  arbitration.  From  that 
came  a  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  the  present  method  of 
arbitration.  Two  things  are  necessary.  First  of  all  that  an 
arbitration  clause  be  included  in  all  contracts.  We  know  that  in 
Chicago  they  have  had  an  arbitration  clause  in  their  contracts 
for  many,  many  years;  to  my  recollection  ever  since  I  became 
associated  with  this  Association,  and  in  my  early  days  in  the 


executive  work  of  the  Association  I  was  thrown  with  James 
Hobbs,  who  was  secretary  of  the  local  Association,  and  from 
him  I  learned  something  of  the  mechanics. 

At  the  present  time  the  arbitration  boards  of  the  country 
(if  I  am  incorrect,  Paul,  will  you  correct  me)  are  appointed 
by  Mr.  Toulme  in  conjunction  with  our  own  Secretary,  Mr.  Paul 
Fishback,  and  the  canners  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
local  board.  Is  that  correct? 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  If  you  will  permit  the  correc¬ 
tion  to  this  extent:  The  members  of  the  local  boards  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  this  Association  for  the  brokers, 
the  group  of  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  by  the 
President  of  that  Association,  and  there  is  also  another  group 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  but  the  appointments  are  made  by  the  presidents, 
and  there  are  three  groups. 

MR.  HARRY  DAILY:  In  effect,  gentlemen,  I  was  grouping 
the  wholesale  grocers  together.  The  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  now  participates  in  the  Canners  Conference 
Committee.  But,  gentlemen,  for  the  first  time  representatives 
of  the  N.  R.  O.  G.  were  present,  by  invitation,  of  course,  and 
that  prompted  a  discussion  as  to  the  mechanics.  Mr.  Lazo  sug¬ 
gested  that  today  there  are  other  recognized  forms  of  distribu¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  the  regular,  old-line  wholesale  grocers. 

Whether  I  acted  wisely  or  unwisely — I  think  wisely — on  behalf 
of  this  Association  I  told  the  conference  that,  without  consulta¬ 
tion  and  acting  on  my  own  volition,  I  was  quite  sure  that  the 
newer  methods  of  distribution  would  have  no  difficulty,  and 
would  be  very  promptly  permitted  to  participate  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  arbitration  boards. 

I  recommend  to  this  Association  that  they  go  on  record  as 
favoring  that  idea,  but  the  whole  point  is  that  this  works  in 
completely  with  the  resolution  submitted  by  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  They  are  talking  about  the  enforcement  of  valid 
contracts.  This  group  which  has  been  meeting  year  after  year 
has  been  discussing  the  same  subject.  Now  let  us  again  take 
the  initiative,  because  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  we  led  in 
the  formation  of  arbitration  boards  throughout  the  country,  and 
let  us  rebuild,  reorganize,  and  strengthen  the  whole  subject  of 
arbitration  in  contracts  of  the  food  industry. 

Condensed  in  the  simplest  words  that  we  can  put  it,  I  offer 
that  as  a  further  resolution. 

MR.  WALTER  FROST  (Walter  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.) : 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  various  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
arbitration  by  appointed  boards.  I  believe,  however,  that  in 
the  three  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  all 
arbitrations  should  be  handled  through  the  machinery  now 
available.  I  believe  that  they  can  do  it  much  better  than  another 
appointed  board,  and  I  think  that  if  any  action  is  taken  on  the 
question  of  arbitration,  those  three  cities  should  be  excepted 
from  having  special  arbitration  boards  appointed  but  use  the 
machinery  which  is  now  set  up. 

MR.  HARRY  DAILY :  I  hope  I  was  not  misunderstood.  They 
were  rather  taken  as  the  models  and  have  always  been  accepted 
as  the  local  arbitration  boards.  I  think  that  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  changing  such  perfect  mechanics  as  now  exist  and  I 
had  no  thought  of  conveying  any  such  idea.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  the  discussions  that  in  Chicago  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
under  the  present  set-up  who  is  involved,  that  a  wholesale 
grocer  might  be  on  the  arbitration  board  and  a  member  of 
another  form  of  distribution  involved,  that  the  honor  of  the 
arbitrator  sitting  on  the  board  is  involved,  and  he  will  make 
a  decision  based  entirely  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

I  think  that  can  be  very  easily  and  very  readily  included  in 
anything  that  will  be  done  in  the  future,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  intention  of  changing  the  basic  idea  or  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  any  of  the  accepted  practices  and  mechanics  that  exist  today. 
Remember  that,  as  you  know,  nothing  was  done  along  that  line 
except  in  a  conversational  way.  I  merely  suggested  that  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  this  Association  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
and  strengthen  the  work  that  was  begun  by  them  and  carried 
on  so  ably  for  so  many  years. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Is  there  any  other  discussion  on 
this  subject?  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  motion.  Is  there 
a  second  to  it? 

(The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ira  E.  Merrill,  put  to  a 
vote  and  carried.) 
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MR.  HARRY  G.  KLINE:  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you 
have  an  attendance  committee  chairman,  but  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  a  suggestion,  I  think  that  the  Association  ought 
to  have  an  attendance  committee  with  a  chairman,  who  might 
help  to  bring  out  the  attendance  at  the  meetings,  or  work 
through  the  Secretary  and  contact  the  State  representatives, 
who  before  the  convention  convenes,  could  get  the  assurance  of 
the  members  who  are  going  to  attend  the  convention.  That  is 
a  suggestion. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  I  do  not  think  we  had  any  com¬ 
plaint  to  make  of  the  attendance  when  we  held  our  meetings  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
The  minute  our  meetings  are  held  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  the 
attendance  will  take  care  of  itself. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  I  am  sure  it  will. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

If  there  is  no  further  new  business,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  hear  from  our  junior  counsel  who  is  here,  and  I  should  like 
for  him  to  tell  us  how  he  got  the  name  “Rusty”.  You  all  know 
Rusty. 

MR.  JOHN  RUSSELL  YATES:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  My  Friends:  It  is  very  simple  to  answer  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  question  because  my  middle  name  is  Russell.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  was  called  “Rusty”.  When  I  went  into  the  army 
and  I  had  to  drop  my  middle  name  and  take  my  first  name,  I 
went  by  the  name  of  John,  but  “Rusty”  stuck  with  me. 

My  dear  friends,  Paul  Myers  in  his  report  to  the  convention, 
which  will  be  printed  and  made  a  part  of  the  record,  has  dealt 
fully  with  the  legal  situation,  so  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  on 
that.  I  do  welcome  this  opportunity,  however,  to  let  all  of  you 
know  how  happy  I  am  to  be  with  you  again.  I  count  amongst 
my  dearest  friends  some  of  the  members  of  this  Association, 
and  it  always  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have  a  chance 
to  cement  those  friendships  and  to  make  new  friendships. 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

If  not,  we  have  come  to  the  election  of  officers.  Wayne  Clark 
is  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  we  should  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  Wayne  at  this  time. 

REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

MR.  WAYNE  CLARK:  Your  Nominating  Committee  respect¬ 
fully  recommends  the  election  of  the  following  as  officers  of  the 
Association  for  1938: 

President — James  J.  Reilley,  Philadelphia;  First  Vice- 
President — Ira  E.  Merrill,  Toledo;  Second  Vice-President — Harry 
L.  Wagner,  St.  Louis,  and  following  the  custom  of  honoring  our 
Pacific  Coast  membership.  Third  Vice-President — Fred  H.  Bax¬ 
ter,  Seattle;  Treasurer — J.  L.  McDermed,  Indianapolis. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Are  there  any  other  nominations 
from  the  floor? 

MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  I  move  you  that  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent  cast  one  vote  for  the  entire  ticket. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  R.  Bennett.) 

(The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Now  may  I  introduce  the  officers 
to  you?  Mr.  Harry  Wagner,  will  you  please  stand  up? 
(Applause.)  I  am  mighty  glad  to  say  that  Harry  has  done  good 
work  on  the  Legislative  Committee.  I  hope  Harry  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  complete  that  job,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  going  to 
be  done  with  credit  to  himself. 

The  First  Vice-President  is  Mr.  Ira  E.  Merrill.  (Applause.) 

Now  I  am  going  to  request  that  Mr.  George  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Harry  Daily  escort  Mr.  James  J.  Reilley,  the  new  President,  to 
the  rostrum,  if  they  will,  please. 

(Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Daily  escorted  Mr.  James  J.  Reilley, 
President-elect,  to  the  rostrum.)  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Before  I  turn  the  gavel  over  to  this  handsome  young  man,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  this  is  evidence  of  a  broker  achieving 
success  by  service.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Reilley  been  honored 
by  being  made  President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  now  has  more  than  1,000  members 
or  soon  will  have  more  than  1,000  members,  but  he  has  arrived 
at  where  he  is  today  by  service  as  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  sales  policy  of  the  Black  Flag  Company.  I  am  very  proud 


at  this  time  to  tell  Mr.  Reilley  that  he  has  now  been  elected 
President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  and  to 
turn  over  to  him  the  gavel  for  future  gatherings.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  REILLEY:  Quite  naturally  when  you 
are  presented  with  the  gavel  you  are  expected  to  say  at  least 
a  few  words  in  the  way  of  acceptance  of  the  honor.  I  would 
be  quite  unfair  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  accept  it  as  an  honor.  I 
also  deem  it  quite  a  privilege.  I  have  been  favored  with  the 
opportunity,  which  is  rarely  accorded  the  average  business  man, 
to  be  associated  in  other  offices  of  this  Association,  rubbing 
elbows  very,  very  closely  with  our  leaders. 

I  had  occasion  today  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  at  a  meeting  in  this  building  of  a  group 
of  men,  one  of  whom  did  not  directly  but  indirectly  admitted 
that  he  was  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  type  of  men  who  make 
up  the  membership  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association. 
He  was  somewhat  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  a  bunch  of  order- 
takers,  working  men,  just  having  jobs.  He  had  no  idea — at  least 
he  indicated  that  he  had  none — that  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  is  made  up  of  the  highest  type  of  business  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  any  group  or  organization  in  this  country.  I  say 
this  with  no  fear  of  contradiction,  because  I  have  had  quite  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  measuring  noses. 

Now  gentlemen,  I  did  not  take  time  to  make  a  speech  to  him 
to  prove  that.  I  was  endorsed  very  heartily  by  the  group  in 
the  meeting.  If  that  is  true — and  I  sincerely  believe  it  is — I 
am  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  big  job  to 
do.  It  is  very  difficult  to  belong  to  an  association  for  close  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  to  attend  meetings  and  listen  to  the  very 
carefully  considered  admonitions  of  the  leaders  and  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  real  man’s  job  when  elected  to  its 
leadership. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  on  record  as  making  any  specific 
promises  other  than  to  try  at  all  times  to  carry  on  where  your 
brilliant  leaders  have  left  off.  I  realize  that  the  problems  are 
not  back  of  us;  they  are  definitely  still  ahead  of  us. 

It  is  rather  an  unusual  occasion  when  a  man  celebrates  his 
silver  anniversary  in  business,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
celebrating  this  year,  and  celebrates  that  silver  anniversary  in 
a  staid  old  city  like  Philadelphia,  where  the  Quakers  have  put 
up  with  an  Irishman  for  twenty-five  years.  (Laughter.)  I  am 
just  wondering  whether  this  group  of  intelligent  men  here  and 
those  who  belong  to  our  Association  will  be  able  to  put  up  with 
me  for  one  year.  (Laughter.) 

I  will  try  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  account  of  my  stewardship 
and  to  measure  up  to  our  very  wonderful  leaders  of  the  past. 
Thank  you,  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  I  want  to  say  just  one  word. 
I  was  denied  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  reading  my  report 
yesterday  afternoon,  but  I  want  to  express  publicly  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  very  fine  support  that  has  been  given  me 
by  Warren  Corliss,  Clarence  Huber,  Howard  Scott,  and  Jim 
Reilley  and  also  for  the  very  fine  support  that  I  have  been  given 
by  our  Secretary,  Paul  Fishback.  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  I  have  gotten  more  pleasure  out  of  this  job  than 
anyone  can  believe.  There  has  been  some  work  but  I  have 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  I  have  made  some  friends,  and  I 
believe  that  Jim  Reilley  is  going  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  did. 

( Announcements. ) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  I  will  now  turn  the  gavel  over  to 
my  successor  to  close  the  meeting. 

(President  Reilley  assumed  the  Chair.) 

PRESIDENT  REILLEY:  In  closing,  may  I  make  a  few 
remarks,  gentlemen?  Needless  to  say  we  all  have  certain 
plans  in  our  minds,  and  having  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  of  various  other  committees,  I  know 
that  there  are  certain  plans  that  are  still  in  what  we  might  term 
a  semi-finished  state,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  officers 
who  have  been  elected  today,  as  well  as  of  our  various  com¬ 
mittees,  and  the  support  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association,  I  am  quite  confident  that  the 
plans  will  be  very  beneficial  to  all  of  us,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively.  You  will  be  quite  surprised  by  the  end  of  this  year 
how  much  they  mean  to  all  of  us. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  the  meeting  may  now  stand  ad¬ 
journed  unless  ordered  otherwise. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  four-fifteen  o’clock.) 
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Sunday  Evening,  January  23,  1938 
The  Palmer  House 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my 
very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  James  A.  Horton, 
Chief  Examiner  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(Those  present  arose  and  applauded.) 

“Procedure” 

By  Hon.  James  A.  Horton 

As  a  means  of  detection  and  correction  of  abuses  in  business, 
i  the  Congress  established  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  was  set  up  as  a  continuing  agency  of  inquiry  and  warning 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  competitive  methods.  In  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  purpose,  the  Commission  was  invested  with  wide 
powers  of  investigation  and  correction.  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  the  Congress  established  practically  the  only 
governmental  agency  armed  to  protect  the  public  from  exploita¬ 
tion  by  dishonest  business.  This  is  an  agency,  and  practically 
the  only  governmental  one,  designed  to  protect  honest  business 
men  from  dishonest  rivals  and  small  business  from  its  more 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  competitors.  It  is  empowered  and 
equipped  to  make  thorough  investigations  of  the  conduct  and 
practices  of  business  generally  as  such  practices  affect  the 
public  welfare,  and  it  is  the  only  governmental  agency  so 
endowed.  In  order  best  to  effectuate  that  purpose,  the  Congress 
established  the  Commission  as  an  independent  agency  and 
removed  it,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  realm  of  political 
expediency. 

What  is  the  Commission?  The  Commission  is  an  independent 
agency  of  the  government,  established  in  1914.  Shortly  after 
its  establishment  the  Clayton  Act  was  written.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  both  of  these  acts  was  placed  within  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  what  I  will  say  here  tonight  with  respect  to 
procedure  applies  with  equal  force  and  effect  to  both  of  those 
acts. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  five  Commissioners,  only  three 
of  whom  can  be  of  the  same  political  party.  In  other  words,  it 
is  bipartisan.  Section  V  of  the  Commission  Act  declares  that 
unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  are  hereby  declared 
illegal,  and  that  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  prevent  per¬ 
sons,  partnerships,  and  corporations  from  engaging  in  unfair 
methods  of  competition,  and  that  when  the  Commission  has 
reason  to  believe  that  persons,  partnerships,  or  corporations  are 
indulging  in  unfair  competitive  methods,  it  shall  issue  and  serve 
upon  the  parties  its  complaint,  stating  its  charges  in  writing, 
the  respondent  being  entitled  to  answer  that;  whereupon  the 
requirement  is  that  a  date  shall  be  set  for  a  hearing,  and  that 
the  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  that  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  violation  of  law  has  occurred,  it 
shall  make  its  findings  and  shall  issue  its  order  to  cease  and 
desist. 

The  rights,  however,  of  the  respondent  are  protected  at  every 
step  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  respondent  may  appeal  direct 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  those  matters,  and  that  court  may 
modify,  affirm,  or  set  aside  the  order  of  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  may  also  go  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
after  the  issuance  of  its  order  in  case  it  is  not  being  observed 
and  file  a  petition  for  enforcement.  In  this  respect  the  findings 
of  the  Commission,  if  supported  by  testimony,  are  conclusive. 
Keep  your  thoughts  centered  on  that  statement  while  I  retrace 
my  steps.  The  findings  of  the  Commission,  if  supported  by 
testimony,  are  conclusive. 

I  imagine  the  reason  some  of  you  were  a  little  interested  in 
having  me  discuss  procedure  is  because  you  possibly  cannot 
understand  why,  if  a  complaint  is  filed  at  nine  o’clock  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  you  do  not  have  some  action  on  it  by  the  following 
Friday  morning.  Well,  I  want  to  go  into  that  and  to  take 


you  behind  the  scenes  and  show  you  the  mechanics  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  We  have  nothing  to  conceal  and  I  think  a  little  lecture 
on  that  might  be  beneficial  to  both  of  us. 

In  the  first  place  anybody,  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission.  There  is  no 
particular  requirement.  It  does  not  have  to  be  sworn  to.  All 
that  we  require  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  setting  out 
the  cause  of  action.  When  those  are  received  they  are  routed 
directly  to  the  Chief  Examiner,  who  assigns  them  for  study 
in  order  to  determine  if  the  necessary  jurisdiction  or  requisite 
is  present;  if  it  is  a  matter  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission,  if  there  is  sufficient  public  interest  because  the 
Commission  can  only  proceed  in  the  public  interest,  and  if  those 
facts  are  not  present,  often  we  engage  in  correspondence  to 
obtain  sufficient  facts  upon  which  to  make  our  determination. 

In  this  respect  we  do  not  deal  in  anonymous  communications, 
nor  do  we  deal  in  manufactured  evidence.  Those  matters  are 
examined  most  carefully,  and  only  those  cases  which  warrant 
investigation  are  docketed  for  investigation. 

When  a  matter  is  docketed  for  investigation,  it  is  assigned 
to  an  attorney.  It  may  be  in  the  headquarters  office  or  it  may 
be  in  a  branch  office,  branches  being  maintained  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  It  is  the  duty  of  that 
attorney  to  whom  that  case  is  assigned  to  go  out  and  make  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  facts.  When  he  goes  out  he  goes 
out  with  an  open  mind.  He  is  not  a  crusader;  he  is  a  trained 
attorney-examiner,  who  must  possess  cei-tain  qualifications,  the 
minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  staff  being  that  he 
must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  law  school  and  have  been 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  After  he  is  selected  through 
a  rigorous  course  of  selection,  he  is  required  to  undergo  a  course 
of  training  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  before  we  even 
entrust  him  with  a  case,  before  we  even  entrust  him  to  contact 
the  public. 

Very  often,  as  the  case  may  be,  this  representative  of  the 
Chief  Examiner’s  Division  is  the  Commission,  because  in  the 
vast  number  of  cases  he  is  the  only  representative  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  whom  you  may  come  in  contact,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  have  insisted  on  obtaining  men  of  the 
highest  character,  whose  integrity  is  unquestioned,  and  whose 
ability  is  likewise  unquestioned. 

He  is  assigned  this  case  for  investigation,  and  he  is  permitted 
to  go,  within  reasonable  bounds,  any  place  that  he  chooses  to 
make  his  investigation.  It  may  take  him  over  the  entire  selling 
territory  of  the  person  being  investigated  or  proceeded  against. 
In  that  respect  we  never  announce  to  the  public  the  name  of 
the  person  who  makes  the  application — we  are  strictly  prohibited 
from  that — nor  do  we  make  any  announcement  that  a  person, 
corporation,  or  partnership  is  being  investigated,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  investigation  may  disclose  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  case  which  requires  corrective  action,  but  think  of  the 
irreparable  injury  you  might  work  to  the  person  you  are  in¬ 
vestigating  if  you  had  made  an  announcement  at  the  time  you 
instituted  the  investigation  that  you  were  investigating  this  man 
for  giving  brokerage  fees  to  some  buyer.  So  we  are  just  as 
eager,  and  it  is  part  of  our  duty,  to  protect  your  rights  in  the 
development  of  these  cases  as  we  are  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  government  itself. 

Many  of  these  cases,  particularly  the  cases  involved  alleged 
violations  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  require  far  more  detailed 
investigation,  they  require  the  services  of  accountants,  and  re¬ 
cently  within  our  Division  we  have  built  up  an  accountancy 
force  which  is  under  our  direction  and  which  has  been  a  material 
factor  in  the  proper  development  of  cases  based  on  violations  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Now  when  that  attorney  completes  his  investigation,  he  is 
required  to  write  up  his  entire  case,  every  interview,  every  con¬ 
ference  he  has  had  with  one  of  you  gentleman  must  be  written 
up.  After  he  does  that  he  is  required  to  prepare  what  may  be 
described  as  a  final  report  or  a  brief.  It  is  a  brief  of  the  facts 
and  a  brief  of  the  law. 

When  these  men  contact  you  gentlemen,  please  understand 
that  they  have  certain  duties  to  perform  and  they  are  going  to 
perform  them,  but  they  are  going  to  perform  them  as  gentlemen 
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and  as  lawyers;  they  are  going  to  perform  them  thoroughly 
and  they  are  going  to  gain  your  cooperation  as  they  have  gained 
the  cooperation  of  business  generally  throughout  the  United  • 
States  during  the  past  five  years.  I  think  that  today  the  aver¬ 
age  business  man  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  Commission 
has  entire  confidence  in  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  the  contacts  these  men  have  made  who  have 
been  schooled  in  that  particular  art. 

When  that  case  is  finally  prepared,  if  it  is  a  case  in  the  branch 
office,  the  attorney  in  charge  of  that  office  must  review  it  as 
to  its  sufficiency  of  facts  and  law.  It  then  comes  to  Washington 
and  it  receives  another  review,  both  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  fact 
and  of  law.  It  is  then  presented  to  me  for  final  review,  and  if 
I  concur  in  the  findings  which  have  been  made  by  the  members 
of  our  staff,  it  then  goes  direct  to  the  Commission  for  its  con¬ 
sideration  and  action. 

That  is  the  reason  that  some  of  these  cases  take  a  little 
longer  time  than  some  of  you  gentlemen  think  they  should. 
Remember  also  that  we  are  usually  working  against  a  backlog 
of  cases  numbering  from  800  to  1,000.  I  would  be  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world,  I  am  frank  to  confess,  if  every  case  in  the 
Commission  office  were  absolutely  current  today.  It  has  been 
our  objective,  and  I  promise  you  that  the  Commission  and  every 
member  of  its  staff  is  striving  night  and  day  to  achieve  that 
objective,  because  I  believe,  and  so  does  the  Commission  believe, 
that  if  we  ai  e  to  function  in  our  highest  development,  we  must 
afford  complainants  quick  and  speedy  relief  if  we  are  to  serve 
our  best  purpose. 

If  the  Commission  orders  complaint  in  the  case,  it  goes  to 
the  chief  counsel  for  preparation  of  a  complaint,  which  is  served 
on  the  respondent,  he  answers,  testimony  is  taken,  and  then 
the  case  may  go  to  the  appellate  court.  I  told  you  to  keep  your 
minds  centered  on  that  little  statement,  that  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  testimony,  are  con¬ 
clusive.  All  that  we  have  been  doing,  all  that  I  have  been 
describing  to  you  has  had  that  little  thing  in  mind,  because 
before  the  Commission  issues  its  order,  it  must  make  its  find¬ 
ings,  and  those  findings  are  based  on  the  testimony  which  has 
been  presented  during  the  course  of  that  trial  and  that  testimony 
has  been  obtained  by  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  my  staff.  So  that  when  that 
case  goes  to  the  court  and  the  Commission  has  made  its  findings 
and  supported  them,  the  court  cannot  go  behind  those  findings, 
and  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  principle  reason  we  take  sufficient 
time  with  these  cases  to  develop  the  facts  properly,  to  protect 
your  interests,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  government,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public. 

As  proof  of  that  let  me  cite  to  you  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  three  and  one-half  years  there  has  been  before  the  various 
federal  courts  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Supreme  Court, 
some  fifty-nine  cases,  which  have  been  taken  there  either  by 
respondents  against  whom  the  Commission  has  issued  orders  or 
by  the  Commission  seeking  enforcement.  Of  those  fifty-nine, 
fifty-seven  cases  involving  the  Commission  were  affirmed  by  the 
circuit  courts  of  appeal  in  favor  of  the  Commission,  one  case 
was  held  moot,  and  in  one  case  the  court  rendered  an  adverse 
decision. 

Now  I  ask  you,  in  view  of  that  hasn’t  it  been  well  worth 
while  to  develop  this  work  on  a  standard  where  you,  if  you  are 
the  respondent,  yes,  if  you  are  the  applicant,  can  be  assured 
by  the  Commission  that  its  work  is  done  in  such  a  thorough¬ 
going,  complete,  and  understanding  manner  that  if  you  have 
rights  to  be  protected  as  a  competitor,  they  will  be  promptly 
protected,  and  if  the  public  has  such  rights  they  will  likewise 
be  promptly  protected,  and  that  the  findings  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts? 

As  proof  of  that  I  will  cite  you  the  statement  contained  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Algoma  Lumber  Case, 
where  the  court  of  appeals  had  not  honored  the  mandate  of  the 
statute  holding  that  the  findings  of  the  Commission  are  conclu¬ 
sive,  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  overruling  the  circuit  court 
states : 

“*  *  *  The  Court  of  Appeals,  though  professing  adherence  to 
this  mandate,  honored  it,  we  think,  with  lip  service  only.  In 
form,  the  court  determined  that  the  finding  of  unfair  competition 
had  no  support  whatever.  In  fact,  what  the  court  did  was  to 


make  its  own  appraisal  of  the  testimony,  picking  and  choosing 
for  itself  among  uncertain  and  conflicting  inferences.” 

The  statute  and  decisions  forbid  this  exercise  of  power,  and 
again  in  a  most  recent  case,  the  Standard  Education  Society 
case  which  was  the  first  opinion  rendered  by  Justice  Black  after 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  states: 

“The  courts  do  not  have  a  right  to  ignore  the  plain  mandate 
of  the  statute  which  makes  the  findings  of  the  Commission  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  the  facts  if  supported  by  testimony.  The  courts 
cannot  pick  and  choose  bits  of  evidence  to  make  findings  of 
fact  contrary  to  the  findings  of  the  Commission.  The  record 
in  this  case  is  filled  with  evidence  of  witnesses  under  oath  which 
support  the  Commission’s  findings.” 

The  orders  of  the  Commission  are  not  self-enforcing,  as  I 
have  indicated  to  you,  and  the  Commission  from  time  to  time 
is  forced  to  go  to  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal  on  a  petition  for 
enforcement.  When  the  court  receives  that  petition,  as  I  have 
indicated,  it  may  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  order.  If  it 
affirms  the  order,  then  the  order  becomes  the  mandate  of  the 
court,  and  if  you  violate  the  mandate  of  the  court  you  are 
guilty  of  contempt.  The  Commission  has  had  numerous  cases 
in  which  it  has  proceeded  for  contempt,  and  the  respondents 
have  been  fined  all  the  way  from  $500  to  $10,000,  the  most  recent 
case  being  that  in  the  matter  of  the  Pacific  States  Paper  Trade 
Association,  in  which,  as  a  result  of  said  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion,  the  Commission’s  order  against  the  price-fixing  practices 
in  question  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  and  decree  entered,  by  the  terms  of  which  order,  and 
following  the  show  cause  rule  theretofore  issued,  the  numerous 
respondents  specified  in  the  order  were  found  guilty  of  contempt 
of  the  court’s  said  decree  of  May  2,  1927,  in  the  aforesaid 
Commission  proceeding,  and  a  fine  of  $10,000  was  assessed 
against  them,  jointly  and  severally,  with  execution  to  issue  in 
the  event  such  fine  should  not  be  paid  within  thirty  days. 

So  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Commission  has  ample  power  to 
enforce  its  orders,  and  in  that  respect,  some  of  you  at  times,  I 
know,  when  these  attorneys  come  around  to  visit  you,  think  that 
you  will  avoid  giving  the  information  necessary  or  may  conceal 
it.  We  are  all  human  after  all,  but  please  remember  you  have 
one  or  two  methods  to  conceal  things;  your  government  has  a 
thousand  methods  to  find  it  out  and  it  can  exercise  those 
methods,  and  if  it  is  determined  to  get  the  facts,  you  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  going  to  get  them.  However,  in  all  this  work 
we  have  consistently  sought  your  cooperation  because  after  all 
this  is  your  Commission.  It  was  created  by  you  and  for  your 
benefit  (it  has  always  been  rather  a  mystery  to  me  why  it  isn’t 
brought  into  greater  use  by  the  business  interests  of  this 
country),  and  if  you  care  to  use  it,  then  why  not  give  it  your 
full,  whole-hearted  support  and  cooperation? 

In  all  these  matters,  however,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Commission  operates  primarily  in  the  public  interest  and  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Commission  not  to  entertain  proceedings  of  alleged 
unfair  practices  where  the  alleged  violation  of  law  is  a  purely 
private  controversy  redressable  in  the  courts,  except  where  said 
practices  substantially  tend  to  affect  the  public.  In  cases  where 
the  alleged  injury  is  one  to  a  competitor  only  and  is  redressable 
in  the  courts  by  an  action  by  the  aggrieved  competitor  and  the 
interests  of  the  public  is  not  substantially  involved,  the  proceed¬ 
ing  will  not  be  entertained. 

The  best  illustration  I  can  give  of  that  is  that  if  a  broker  has 
been  employed  and  guaranteed  a  certain  fee  and  payment  of 
the  fee  is  refused  by  the  principal  that  constitutes  a  purely 
private  controversy  in  which  the  Commission  would  have  no 
interest  because  your  remedy  there,  in  the  courts,  is  complete 
and  adequate. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  as  you  are  aware,  was  approved 
June  19,  1936,  and  has  now  been  in  effect  for  eighteen  months. 
Conformity  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  its  provisions  required 
quick  and  drastic  revision  of  existing  practices  by  concerns  in 
many  industries.  With  the  funds  and  personnel  available  to  it 
the  Commission  could  not  have  enforced  general  compliance 
with  the  act  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  fact  that 
compliance,  or  attempted  compliance,  has  been  so  general  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  earnest  and  sincere  effort  which 
business  has  made  to  clean  its  own  house  and  live  within  the  law. 
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It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  there  are  perhaps  many  in¬ 
stances  where  attempted  compliance  may  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  in  full  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  and  that  there  are  • 
perhaps  others  where  practices  amounting  to  violations  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  an  effort  to  gain  temporary  advantage  even  though 
later  forced  to  comply  with  the  law,  or  where  deliberate  viola¬ 
tions  are  continued  in  the  belief  that  the  acts  done  are  within 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  violator. 

The  Commission  is  going  forward  with  its  enforcement  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  as  rapidly  as  its  resources  permit.  In  so 
far  as  the  practical  handling  of  complaints  which  demand  im¬ 
mediate  attention  allows,  the  enforcement  work  is  directed 
toward  developing  matters  involving  questions  under  the  Act 
which  urgently  require  a  final  judicial  determination  and,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  attention  to  those  matters  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  public  is  greatly  concerned. 

Considering  only  the  investigational  phase  of  proceedings 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  Commission  has  found 
that  the  average  investigation  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  requires  approximately  three  times  the 
number  of  man  hours  as  does  a  corresponding  investigation  of 
an  alleged  violation  of  Section  V  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  that.  Of 
course,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  new  legislation.  It  requires 
a  determination  of  certain  factors  which  may  not  be  present 
in  cases  involving  only  the  use  of  alleged  unfair  methods  of 
competition.  You  have  to  determine  what  is  price  discrimination. 
Very  often  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
books  of  a  concern  by  a  force  of  accountants  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  what  the  practices  are.  Well  gentlemen,  that  takes 
time  but  it  is  well  worth  it  in  the  interest  of  good  government 
and  sane  enforcement  of  the  act. 

The  Commission  has,  nevertheless,  as  of  December  31,  1937, 
completed  field  investigations  of  alleged  violations  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  in  218  matters,  each  one  of  which  involved 
from  one  to  several  hundred  possible  parties  repondent,  and 
now  has  in  process  of  investigation  in  the  field  190  matters, 
making  a  total  of  408  investigations  completed  or  in  process  of 
investigation. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Commission  has  issued  formal  com¬ 
plaints  charging  violation  of  law  in  thirty-five  proceedings,  each 
of  which  involves  from  one  to  several  hundred  respondents. 
It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  this  group  to  observe  tKkt  of 
the  thirty-five  complaints  which  have  been  issued,  eight  allege 
violation  of  Section  2(c)  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  brokerage  section,  and  that  the  first  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  cases  to  reach  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  is  one  involving  that  provision. 

These  figures  take  no  account  of  hundreds  of  matters  handled 
by  correspondence  or  informal  conferences,  or  of  thousands  of 
letters  requesting  suggestions  or  advice. 

I  was  rather  amused  tonight  in  meeting  some  of  my  old  friends 
here.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  “You  are  a  different  type  of  man 
entirely  when  you  get  out  from  behind  your  desk.  You  have 
the  best  and  most  frozen  poker  face  I  ever  saw  on  a  man  in 
Washington.”  I  wish  he  would  convince  some  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  play  poker  that  that  is  true.  (Laughter.) 

But  gentlemen,  we  encourage  your  coming  to  Washington. 
We  are  always  willing  and  ready  to  meet  with  you  and  discuss 
your  problems.  There  isn’t  any  mystery  about  the  processes  of 
government.  So  many  of  you  seem  to  feel  that  there  is.  And 
don’t  forget  that  the  people  in  Washington  are  not  your  masters; 
they  are  your  servants.  They  are  there  to  serve  your  needs. 
We  feel  that  we  in  Washington  and  the  Commission  are  there 
to  serve  your  needs.  So  I  wish  you  would  feel  free  to  come 
more  often,  and  I  will  even  try  to  let  down  my  face  a  little 
and  appear  more  genial  when  I  do  talk  to  you.  After  all  my 
position  is  one  of  listening.  I  think  I  get  more  from  you  by 
being  a  patient  listener  than  by  any  other  process.  It  is  not 
that  I  do  not  understand  your  problems  or  do  not  have  a 
sympathetic  attitude.  My  face  grew  on  me;  I  cannot  help  it. 
(Laughter.) 

In  all  such  informal  matters  the  Commission  has  endeavored 
to  assist  those  making  inquiries,  so  far  as  possible  without  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  limitations  of  the  law  under  which  it  operates,  in 
revising  practices  which  might  have  constituted  violations  of 

law. 


In  its  administration  of  the  act  the  Commission  recognizes 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  many  active  business  men  feel 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  that  act  to  any  specific  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  must  meet  day  by  day.  In  all  of  its  enforce¬ 
ment  work  the  Commission  attempts  to  be  helpful  to  honest 
business,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  harass,  annoy,  or  perse¬ 
cute.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  conscienti¬ 
ously  and  fairly  administer  the  laws  committed  to  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  public. 

In  so  many  ways  the  fundamentals  of  economic  stability  and 
industrial  development  have  been  so  radically  altered  that  today 
we  must  consider  ourselves  somewhat  as  our  pioneer  forebears 
were  when  they  conquered  the  wilderness  and  outlined  the  paths 
upon  which  our  progression  started.  Today  the  complexity  of 
conditions  has  created  a  veritable  wilderness  of  fluctuating  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties.  They  call  anew  for  the  modern  counter¬ 
part  of  the  old  pioneering  spirit  and  accomplishment.  These 
problems  and  difficulties  cannot  be  solved  or  overcome  without 
great  fortitude  coupled  with  the  penetrating  vision  and  the  in¬ 
domitable  courage  of  the  founders  and  welders  of  our  country’s 
imperishable  institutions  and  its  invincible  progress. 

(Those  present  arose  and  applauded.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  We  are  very  proud  to  have  had 
you  here,  Mr.  Horton.  We  have  enjoyed  your  talk  and  more 
power  to  you  in  Washington  in  getting  after  these  fellows  who 
are  not  doing  the  right  thing. 

(President  McKnight  presented  Mr.  James  A.  Gheen,  of  New 
York,  who  addressed  the  members  on  “Objectives”.) 

PRESIDENT  McKNIGHT:  Mr.  Gheen,  we  are  very  grateful 
to  you  for  your  very  fine  oration.  We  have  certainly  enjoyed 
it  very  much. 

( Announcements. ) 

PRESIDENT  McKnight  :  Thank  you  for  being  here  and 
good  night. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten  o’clock. 

• 

TUC  EXHIBIT 

A  PPROXIMATELY  2,700  people  visited  the  con- 
/■A  vention  exhibit  of  The  United  Company  to  in- 
/  \spect  their  National  Whole  Kernel  Corn  Cutting 
Bee. 

Corns  from  120  commercial  packs  were  exhibited. 
Of  these  60  were  canned  by  the  “Tuc”  method,  which 
were  cut  to  compare  with  corn  packed  by  other 
methods.  Sixteen  cans  were  from  packs  in  vacuum  size 
tins,  104  from  brine  packs,  88  were  yellow  varieties, 
32  white  corn.  The  exhibit  included  all  of  the  popular 
varieties  and  the  most  important  hybrids.  All  of  the 
nationally  advertised  brands  were  included. 

The  Cutting  Bee  represented  packs  of  over  80  per 
cent  of  all  whole  kernel  corn  canned  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1937.  That  the  exhibit  attracted 
attention  is  witnessed  by  the  large  number  that  at¬ 
tended  and  accepted  the  “Tuc”  sampling  spoon  as  their 
souvenir. 

• 

GEO.  H.  NASS  DEAD 

February  9,  1938. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  George  H.  Naas, 
56  years  old,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Naas  Corporation  of  Indiana,  Portland,  Indiana,  at 
1:15  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  February  8,  1938. 

Mr.  Naas  is  survived  by  the  widow,  father,  son,  one 
brother  and  two  sisters. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Portland,  Indiana,  at  two  o’clock,  Friday 
afternoon,  February  11th. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSN.,  INC. 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Secretary. 
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THE  OLD  GUARD  BANQUET 

HE  ranks  of  the  graying  old  guards  are  growing 
thinner,  it  seems,  every  day,  and  certainly  every 
year.  Since  the  meeting  here  recorded,  one  who 
was  toasted  at  this  meeting,  Harry  M.  (Pop)  Kronau, 
has  been  called  to  his  reward.  True,  he  was  the  oldest 
ranking  Guard,  an  ex-President  of  the  Society,  and 
would  have  been  90  next  July.  He  died  February  1st, 
1938. 

But  it  was  a  spritely,  smilingly  energetic  crowd  that 
assembled  before  the  banquet,  to  renew  old  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  yet  it  was  not  a  crowd  of  just  old  men. 
Notable  figures  in  the  early  development  of  the  canning 
industry  were  present  in  numbers,  as  for  instance, 
much  beloved  George  W.  Cobb,  wet-nurse,  as  he  called 
himself,  of  the  Sanitary  Can,  now  the  world’s  can  for 
all  sorts  of  food  products,  a  triumph  that  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  early  wise-men  of  the  industry 
assured  him  and  his  fellow  developers,  that  such  a  can 
was  crazy  and  worse.  But  taken  at  a  glance,  when 
seated  at  the  banquet  tables  the  crowd  seemed  anything 
but  old.  This  is  because  the  great  majority  are  com¬ 
paratively  young  men,  though  having  served  not  less 
than  20  years  in  the  business,  and  not  a  few  oldsters 
seem  to  have  the  knack  of  looking  young,  and  acting 
young. 

This  year  the  excellent  meal  was  served  and  out  of 
the  way  before  any  of  the  festivities  begun,  except  that 
a  tribute  was  paid  to  the  long  list  of  departed  Guards 
since  the  last  meeting,  the  names,  and  some  pictures, 
flashed  upon  the  screen,  and  all  stood  in  silent  prayer 
for  a  moment,  as  the  first  act  of  the  meeting. 

With  cigars  lighted,  an  excellent  musical  program 
was  rendered  and  much  enjoyed,  ending  up  with  a  high 
class  minstrel  show.  There  was  a  minimum  amount  of 
“speaking”.  President  E.  S.  Thorne  introducing  the 
officers  of  the  year  and  those  proposed  for  the  coming 
year,  and  Secretary  “Sam”  Gorsline  reported  “all  bills 
paid,  and  money  in  the  bank”,  as  an  example  of  brief, 
but  happy,  news.  Mr.  B.  F.  Julian,  Marshfield,  Mo., 
was  nominated  and  elected  as  President  for  1938; 
Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps,  American  Can  Company,  Vice- 
President,  and  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.,  as 
2nd  Vice-President,  and,  of  course,  S.  G.  Gorsline,  Esq., 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Stare  was 
awarded  a  diamond  pin  at  this  session,  indicative  of 
having  spent  50  years  in  the  business.  The  only  other 
award  of  a  diamond  pin  was  to  George  Shaw  of  The 
Canner,  and  it  was  sent  to  him  at  his  home  in 
California. 

With  this  away.  Secretary  Sam  Gorsline  amused  the 
diners  with  quite  a  long  list  of  pictures  of  Old  Guards 
when  they  were  young,  and  as  they  look  today,  throw¬ 
ing  them  on  the  screen  to  the  amusement  and  applause 
of  the  crowd. 


YOUNG  GUARD  NIGHT 

IN  the  brief  business  meeting  which  proceeded  the 
sixth  annual  banquet  of  the  Young  Guard  Society, 
Frank  Langsenkamp,  Jr.,  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co., 
Indianapolis,  one  of  the  charter  members,  was  elected 
President;  C.  A.  Seahof,  Frostproof,  Fla.,  First  Vice- 
President;  J.  Ed.  Hall,  Ogden,  Utah,  Second  Vice- 
President,  and  Robert  W.  Mairs,  Baltimore,  re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Retiring  President  Ed.  F. 
Woelper,  Baltimore,  became  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

President  Woelper  presided  at  the  banquet  which 
followed  and  in  a  few  remarks  told  of  the  commendable 
deed  of  the  preceding  year’s  banquet  in  collecting  a 
total  of  $500.00,  which  was  contributed  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  for  flood  relief.  During  the  year  quite 
a  number  of  members  were  suspended  for  nonpayment 
of  dues,  he  reported,  however,  the  roster  of  500  mem¬ 
bers  is  again  complete  and  a  waiting  list  of  approxi¬ 
mately  30  persons  exists. 

The  following  honored  guests  were  presented  and 
graciously  responded:  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  Fruitland, 
Md.,  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association; 
Neal  S.  Sells,  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  President  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association;  Thomas  H.  Mc- 
Knight,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  President  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association;  B.  F.  Julian,  Marshfield, 
Mo.,  President  of  the  Old  Guard  Society,  and  Sam  G. 
Gorsline,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  and 
Old  Guard  Society.  A  splendid  floor  show  followed, 
which  held  the  attention  of  the  boys  for  the  balance  of 
the  evening. 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  DANCE 

F  such  a  thing  as  a  recession  has  affected  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  canning  and  allied  industries  it  certainly 
was  not  in  evidence  at  the  annual  Dinner  Dance,  the 
big  social  affair  at  the  Convention,  held  on  Wednesday 
evening.  The  Committee  in  charge  had  the  satisfaction 
of  a  complete  sellout.  Over  700  in  attendance,  sporting 
the  ultimate  in  evening  finery.  It  was  a  jolly  and  good- 
natured  gathering,  a  banquet  livened  by  music  and 
intermitting  floor  shows  between  dances  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  attended. 

AMERICAN  CAN’S  THEATRE  PARTY 

A  LL  the  Convention  turned  out  enmasse  for  the 
/A  big  Theatre  Party  of  the  American  Can  Com- 
/  \pany,  which  was  held  at  the  Chicago  Theatre 
Thursday  evening. 

The  American  Can  Company  has  always  presented 
the  Show  of  Shows,  selecting  carefully  from  the  best 
of  vaudeville  entertainers.  This  year  was  no  exception 
and  it  was  truely  a  beautiful  show. 

Newly  elected  President  Karl  K.  Mayer  accepted  the 
task  of  introducing  the  American  Can  Company’s 
President,  Dr.  H.  A.  Baker,  who  extended  a  warm 
welcome  to  his  large  audience. 
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►  There  can  be  only  one  logical  answer  to 
this  age-old  question  —  both  are  important, 
because  fundamentally  they  are  one,  insepa¬ 
rable. 

In  many  ways  the  relationship  between 
canner  and  can  manufacturer  is  similar.  The 
future  and  welfare  of  both  are  bound  to¬ 
gether.  Both  strive  in  different  ways  toward 
the  same  goal,  that  of  producing  a  finer  pack. 

To  this  end.  Continental  has  devoted  its 
entire  resources.  In  its  big  main  research  lab¬ 
oratories,  and  in  the  activities  of  its  trained 
field  men  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Continental  constantly  seeks  the  answer,  not 


only  to  the  problems  of  the  day  but  those 
dealing  with  time  to  come. 

No  one  knows  for  a  certainty  what  the 
future  will  bring  forth,  but  unquestionably, 
newer  methods  of  canning  will  be  devised. 
A  wider  variety  of  products  will  be  processed. 
Better  cans,  more  efficient  machines,  will  be 
developed.  When  these  things  occur.  Con¬ 
tinental's  customers  will  be  first  to  reap  the 
benefits  they  offer. 

Those  who  would  insure  their  future  wel¬ 
fare  will  go  with  Continental,  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  to  be  of  service  has  always 
been  our  creed  and  progress  our  aim. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY  i 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 

The  convention — We  present  you  herein  as 
complete  a  word-for-word  reproduction  of  the  great 
Convention  in  Chicago  as  it  was  possible  to  make, 
with  the  assistance  of  expert  (court)  reporters,  and 
the  assembly  of  all  available  addresses,  in  all  sessions 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  and  in  special  conferences. 
Readers  must  understand  that  in  some  cases  it  is  not 
desired  that  reporters  transcribe  all  that  is  said,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Canning  and  Raw  Products  Confer¬ 
ences.  These  are  intended  as  round-table  talks  among 
canners  or  growers,  and  it  is  feared  that  if  they 
thought  their  questions  or  answers  were  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  it  would  put  a  damper  on  the  discussions.  But 
as  far  as  obtainable,  the  leaders  in  these  discussions 
have  submitted  what  they  offer  as  a  summary  of  the 
discussions.  These  are  very  valuable,  as  you  will 
realize. 

Then,  again,  in  the  evening  meeting  of  the  canners 
with  the  wholesale  grocers  on  Monday  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  the  grocers  asked  that  no  report  be  made,  the 
impression  being  that  there  might  be  some  statements 
or  discussions  develop  on  the  floor  which  would  appear 
radically  different  if  put  into  cold  type,  as  compared 
with  the  spoken  word,  and  tone  of  voice.  And  so  you 
have  but  a  series  of  set  addresses — and  nothing  more 
for  that  meeting.  As  events  proved  the  fear  was 
groundless,  and  in  fact  the  result  of  the  joint  meeting 
was  disappointing.  The  crowd  was  not  there. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  business-like  complete  record  of 
the  1938  Convention,  put  into  type  and  printed  so  that 
you  could  have  it  at  the  earliest  possible  time — while 
yet  news — and  we  promise  you  that  you  will  be  well 
rewarded  if  you  carefully  read  every  word  of  it.  Not 
just  the  session  you  may  think  you  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in,  but  every  session,  and  of  all  the  meetings, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  much  good  meat 
for  thought  expressed.  You  have  the  time  now,  and 
you  will  be  a  better-informed  canner,  broker  or  supply 
man  if  you  make  this  careful  study  of  these  pages. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  complain  that  we  did  not 
cover  each  and  every  one  of  the  various  food  conven¬ 
tions  which  assembled  in  Chicago,  during  that  week — 
dozens  of  them  in  fact.  The  canners’  convention,  with 
its  directly  connected  branches — brokers  and  ma¬ 
chinery-supplies — constitutes  the  greatest  business 


convention  on  earth,  and  it  is  the  only  convention  in 
the  world  which  is  reported  by  its  trade  journal  in 
word-for-word  completeness  as  we  do  here  and  have 
done  over  the  years,  at  tremendous  expense  and  hard, 
grinding  work.  Much  as  we  might  like  to  include  the 
more  or  less  distantly  related  lines,  mostly  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  foods  or  grocery  supplies,  we  cannot  add 
to  the  burden. 

IS  THAT  SO  ? — Two  of  the  high  ranking  officers  of 
the  Convention  said  to  us,  as  the  convention  opened : 
“Judge,  if  you  want  to  make  the  canners  do  anything 
you  ought  to  tell  them  not  to  do  it,”  and,  though  we 
know  that  they  are  our  warm,  personal  friends,  we 
brindled  a  little  at  this,  sensing,  as  we  thought,  a  “dirty 
dig” :  that  we  had  not  accomplished  some  of  the  things 
we  have  been  earnestly  striving  for,  and  advocating. 
As  for  instance:  more  informative  labeling,  which  we 
believe  should  be  a  combination  of  both  Descriptive  and 
Grade  Labeling,  and  not  either  one  by  itself. 

Grade  A — the  choicest  of  the  crop  or  orchard — First 
quality. 

Grade  B — Not  quite  up  to  Grade  A,  but  better  than 
Grade  C — Splendid  quality. 

Grade  C — Run  of  the  crop,  good,  average  quality 
such  as  you  might  get  in  your  market  basket — Stan¬ 
dard  quality. 

Or,  again,  our  contention  for  an  amendment  to  the 
new  Pure  Food  Law  compelling  the  name  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  his  address,  on  every  package  of  food  or 
drugs  offered  the  public;  to  our  mind  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  any  one  who  caters  to  the  public,  and  which 
ought  to  be  compelled  by  Governmental  authority.  In 
other  words,  every  producer  (processor)  of  a  food  or 
drug  ought  to  be  compelled  to  father  every  package 
sent  out. 

Or,  maybe,  the  effort  we  have  been  making  to  reduce 
the  number  of  can  sizes  permissable  to  six  or  seven,  and 
based  upon  the  universal  measure  of  the  quart  or 
gallon,  or  even  divisions  of  them.  Bill  H.  R.  6964  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Sauthoff  in  last  Congress, 
and  is  still  on  the  calendar  of  the  present  Congress. 
Its  purpose  is  to  outlaw  the  “gyp”  cans — those  differ¬ 
ing  but  a  few  ounces  or  less — to  the  end  that  the  public 
can  always  know  just  the  amount  it  is  getting;  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  cans,  in  the  savings  effected  through 
the  present  necessity  of  carrying  dies  and  equipment 
for  every  differing  can;  and  to  save  the  retailers  the 
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necessity  of  carrying  so  many  sizes.  But  the  industry 
has  not  urged  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  the  conven¬ 
tions  refuse  to  do  so. 

It  certainly  could  not  have  referred  to  our  constant 
effort  to  make  plain  the  tremendous  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  buying  of  canned  foods,  and  the  consequent 
strength  of  the  canned  foods  market ;  or  to  our  urgings 
to  hold  prices  steady,  for  these  things  are  in  splendid 
force  today.  Facing  nearly  three  months  of  light  or 
no  buying  canned  foods  prices  have  set  an  all-time 
record  for  strength. 

All  of  these  things  will  be  done  some  day,  despite  all 
the  obstacles  placed  in  their  way,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  entire  industry  is  not  fully  conscious  of  their 
importance,  even  if  they  have  not  jumped  to  comply. 

Let  an  old,  experienced  canner  in  Ohio  tell  the  story : 

February  5,  1938. 

“We  note  your  f.  o.  b.  prices,  as  printed  weekly,  and  have 
been  trying  to  hold  goods  for  a  profit.  The  holding  to¬ 
gether  by  canners,  and  the  stabilization  of  the  market  talk 
also  sounds  well,  but  so  far  does  not  work  out,  because 
there  is  no  organization  to  follow  it  up  with  teeth  to 
enforce  it. 

“We  know  at  what  price  large  canners  offer  delivery  into 
this  market.  It  is  below  our  quoted  f.  o.  b.  price  and  below 
a  sensible  selling  price.  Let  us  forget  previous  quoted 
statements  about  the  small  canner  disrupting  the  market, 
and  watch  the  big  ones,  too.  Any  small  canner  if  it  was 
profitable  to  him  would  tag  along  with  the  large  one  in 
most  cases. 

“It  has  also  worked  out  in  the  past  that  many  times  it 
cost  large  concerns  more  than  it  was  really  worth  to  get 
rid  of  a  small  one.  We  suggest  that  the  older,  larger  and 
wiser  canners  do  what  is  necessary  to  lead  the  way  in 
selling  at  a  profit,  if  they  wish  the  smaller  canner  to  keep 
in  line. 

“The  present  output  of  canned  foods  produced  in  America 
will  normally  be  consumed.  That  will  still  give  us  all 
work.  If  that  is  so  why  should  the  Canning  Clan  work  at 
less  than  some  profit,  based  on  the  cost  of  a  properly  pro¬ 
duced  piece  of  goods?  Politicians  with  no  investment 
usually  produce  profits  for  themselves.  At  the  present  rate 
in  another  ten  years  two  workers  will  have  four  politicians 
looking  after  their  comfort. 

“The  canning  industry  as  a  unit  is  big  enough  to  control 
its  output,  refuse  to  sell,  pass  legislation,  or  do  anything  to 
make  it  ‘worthy  of  its  hire’.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the  finest 
body  of  men  any  industry  ever  held  within  itself,  that  we 
hear  and  realize  so  much,  but  work  together  so  little. 
(Italics  ours.)  Competition  may  be  the  life  of  trade;  let 
us  see  what  it  has  given  our  industry  for  sometime  past, 
and  formulate  practices  and  procedures  that  lead  to  reason¬ 
able  profit  years,  when  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  that  profit.  Those  few  who  will  not  then 
work  with  us,  as  a  unit  for  a  profit,  must  hoe  their  own 
row,  and  may  they  rest  in  peace.  Self-satisfaction  is  a 
terrible  ailment,  and  many  think  the  day  of  the  small 
business  man  in  America  is  done.  Many  are  often  wrong. 

“We  still  think  that  anyone  with  initiative,  some  experi¬ 
ence,  an  inexpensive  set-up,  and  a  host  of  friends,  would  be 
hard  to  snow  under.  There  are  many  small  canners  with 
that  arrangement.  They  will  gladly  combine  for  the  good 
of  all,  but  never  give  up  to  the  few.  If  the  old  ones  in  the 
canning  industry  show  by  their  tactics  that  they  want  to 
swallow  the  younger,  some  of  the  older  may  soon  find  a 
bone  in  their  throats,  and  themselves  die  of  infection.” 

And  he  adds  a  postscript — a  P.  S. : 

“Throw  it  away,  and  I’ll  still  like  your  paper.” 
Officers,  the  leaven  is  working! 


1937  SPINACH  PACK,  SPRING  AND  FALL 
(In  Actual  Cases) 


Washington,  D.  C.,  February  2, 1938. 


State 

24/2 

48/8  Z 

48/1 

24/2% 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

New  York : 

Spring  . 

55.941 

9,028 

5,820 

66,475 

17,979 

14,761 

169,994 

Fall  . 

3,359 

463 

249 

2,368 

1,166 

7,684 

Maryland  and  Del. : 

Spring  . 

144,687 

16 

1,937 

124,287 

78,082 

227 

349,236 

Fall  . 

67.476 

1,766 

69,231 

Missouri  and  Ark. ; 

Spring  . 

998,822 

19,966 

233,867 

146,613 

1,398,257 

Fall  . 

112,000 

3,000 

27,000 

8,000 

150,000 

Texas  and  Oklahoma: 

Spring  . 

189,640 

16,600 

36,393 

8,608 

3,000 

264,041 

Fall  . 

39 

39 

California : 

Spring  . 

446,117 

38,320 

56,269 

1.173,492 

303,548 

180,004 

2,197,750 

Other  States; 

Spring  . 

120,312 

2,502 

977 

70,986 

22,687 

6,671 

224,034 

Fall  . 

22,860 

6,021 

86,999 

14,433 

2,688 

132,001 

Total  U.  S. : 

Spring  . 

1.955,619 

49,865 

101,468 

1,706,499 

676,317 

204,653 

4,693,311 

Fall  . 

206,734 

453 

11,026 

116,367 

23,688 

2,688 

358,866 

Total  Spring 

and  Fall  . 

2,161,263 

60,318 

112,483 

1,820,866 

699,906 

207,341 

4,962,166 

Canners  reported  4,952,166  cases  of  spinach  packed 
in  1937,  both  spring  and  fall.  The  total  pack  in  1936 
was  3,318,730  cases.  Increases  in  pack  occurred  in 
practically  all  of  the  spinach  canning  sections.  The 
increase  in  the  Eastern  States,  however,  was  greater 
than  that  in  California.  The  largest  increase  was  in 
the  Ozark  Territory.  Complete  data  on  January  1 
holdings  are  not  available,  but  such  information  as  is 
available  indicates  that  stocks  of  canned  spinach  are 
not  very  heavy. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  indicates  a  decline  of  29  per  cent  in  con¬ 
tracted  spinach  acreage  in  California  this  year. 

In  the  Ozark  Territory,  the  acreage  planted  for 
spring  canning  is  reported  to  be  considerably  smaller 
than  that  planted  a  year  ago.  Freezing  weather  during 
the  last  week  was  reported  to  have  damaged  spinach 
for  canning  in  Arkansas.  The  extent  of  the  damage  is 
not  known. 

1937  BEET  PACK 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  7, 1938. 


EAST 


Style  of  Pack 

24/2 

48/8  Z 

48/1 

24/2% 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

Whole  . 

141,981 

18 

1,708 

53,494 

49,150 

38,109 

284,460 

Cut  . 

85,966 

213,838 

48,288 

6,777 

353,868 

Sliced  . 

118,663 

1,903 

20,664 

86,079 

165,183 

391,492 

Diced  . 

24,276 

13,313 

4,414 

2,539 

18,622 

646 

63,710 

Shoestring  . 

84,235 

863 

303 

10,780 

16,516 

112,786 

456,120 

14,194 

8,026 

290,838 

212,009 

226,130 

1,206,316 

MID-WEST 

Style  of  Pack 

24/2 

48/8  Z 

48/1 

24/2% 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

Whole  . 

149,695 

53 

71,488 

30,823 

9,674 

261,733 

Cut  . 

136,549 

239,626 

68,101 

14,914 

459,190 

Sliced  . 

119,602 

1,214 

33,108 

34,200 

20,207 

208,331 

Diced  . 

62,085 

6,816 

2,143 

3,992 

9,106 

4,940 

89,081 

Shoestring  . 

43,359 

266 

50 

1,861 

9,002 

54,618 

Total  Mid-West 

611,290 

8,029 

2,462 

348,264 

144,081 

68,737 

1.072.863 

WEST 

Style  of  Pack 

24/2 

48/8  Z 

48/1 

24/2% 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

Whole  . 

40,324 

218 

4,733 

7,220 

6,699 

68,094 

Cut  . 

1,907 

5,355 

2,710 

7,889 

17,861 

Sliced  . 

148,986 

18,306 

612 

10,020 

88,706 

6,904 

273,433 

Diced  . 

60,732 

11,684 

402 

14,939 

12,134 

2,846 

102,637 

Shoestring  . 

16,330 

608 

4,569 

187 

20,694 

Total  West . 

267,279 

30,497 

1,132 

35,047 

116,339 

23,426 

472,719 

Total  U.  S . 

1,233,689 

52,720 

11,609 

674,149 

471,429 

308,292 

2,761,888 

Packs :  1933- 

-1,216,679  ; 

;  1934—2,196,116: 

1936— 

2,641,768  : 

1936—2,490,260 

National  Canners  Association, 

Carlos  Campbell,  Director,  Division  of  Statistics. 
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Labels  Should  Help  Consumer 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Ccmnmg  Trade 


ONE  should  not  take  too  literally  the  statement 
in  January  31st,  The  Canning  Trade,  by 
S.  A.  Ranzoni,  that  many  consumers  do  not 
read  canned  food  labels  beyond  the  front  panels.  The 
practice  of  leading  canners  shows  they  utilize  the  back 
panel  of  all  labels,  in  principle  lines  at  least,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  their  users  on  points  of  in¬ 
terest  in  connection  with  their  products.  Packers  in¬ 
troducing  new  items  should  follow  this  lead  religiously. 
All  packers  will  do  well  to  do  so  even  when  marketing 
goods  as  common  and  well  known  as  corn,  peas  and 
tomatoes. 

This  afternoon  I  looked  over  a  few  displays  of  canned 
foods  in  a  jobber’s  show  room  and  saw  many  interest¬ 
ing  labels.  Stokeley  Brothers  on  the  label  for  Van 
Camp’s  tomato  juice  have  gone  to  some  pains  to  make 
the  use  of  this  fine  product  easy  and  interesting.  They 
tell  the  reader  about  the  excellence  of  the  juice,  why  it 
has  a  tantalizing  flavor  and  then  follow  with  concrete 
suggestions  as  to  serving  it  plain,  as  a  cocktail,  and 
then  give  a  recipe  for  tomato  aspic.  Mr.  Ranzoni’s 
recommendations  as  to  the  contents  of  the  principle 
label  have  all  been  followed  except  that  of  stating  the 
contents  in  metric  weight  as  well  as  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Contrast  this  with  the  label  on  a  can  of  peas  moving 
slowly  from  the  jobber’s  stock.  No  statement  is  made 
concerning  the  point  of  origin  of  the  peas,  the  only 
explanatory  remark  on  either  panel  of  the  label  is  the 
quoted  one,  “Famous  for  flavor”.  The  front  panel 
carries  only  the  brand  name,  design,  sieve  designation 
and  product  identification.  On  the  side  of  the  label 
one  reads  the  weight  in  both  usual  and  metric  terms, 
the  variety  and  sieve.  This  is  repeated  on  the  back 
panel  together  with  the  brand  name,  sieve  and  product, 
also  the  location  of  the  general  offices  of  the  company. 
The  packers  may  argue  that  you  can’t  say  anything 
about  peas  that  has  not  already  been  said,  but  some 
canners  do  tell  a  lot  about  their  products  on  the  back 
and  side  panels  and  to  their  advantage.  Others  ought 
to  follow  their  lead  if  we  are  to  head  off  to  any  extent 
the  inroads  in  the  sale  of  canned  foods  that  are  bound 
to  be  made  by  quick-frozen  foods  as  well  as  the  “fresh” 
article. 

To  quote  only  one  leading  canner  of  peas,  here  is 
what  they  do  toward  helping  the  housewife  do  a  good 
job  of  serving  canned  peas  in  the  best  way  possible. 
They  tell  you  about  the  handling  of  their  peas  from 
field  to  can  and  then  continue:  “Save  the  Liquor — it, 
too,  is  rich  in  food  values  including  vitamins  and 
minerals.  Drain  liquor  into  pan,  boil  down  to  one-half 
original  amount,  add  peas  with  butter  or  cream  and 
seasoning  to  taste,  heat  thoroughly  and  serve.”  Re¬ 
member  housewives  are  told  personally  by  the  local 


dealer  how  to  prepare  “fresh  frozen”  foods  for  serving. 
Think  of  the  times  a  bride  has  helped  her  mother  pre¬ 
pare  “fresh”  fruits  or  vegetables  for  the  table,  and 
after  you  do  all  this  and  realize  as  well  that  fifteen 
out  of  each  hundred  marketing  housewives  are  new  to 
the  job  yearly,  and  you’ll  start  getting  a  picture  of  how 
necessary  it  is  for  us  to  help  all  we  can  in  posting  the 
user  as  to  how  she  may  obtain  the  most  satisfactory 
table  results  while  using  our  products. 

Here’s  a  new  product  that  ought  to  go  far  along  the 
road  to  profits  as  it  carries  a  complete  story  for  the 
reading  housewife.  I  can’t  imagine  a  shopper  buying 
a  can  of  a  new  product  and  not  reading  all  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  label,  notwithstanding  the  statement 
made  earlier  in  this  article  that  many  consumers  do 
not  read  labels  beyond  the  front  panel.  This  may  be 
true  after  the  article  is  well  established  but  not  when 
it  is  just  coming  onto  the  market.  The  canners  of  corn- 
meal  mush  have  an  attractive,  attention-compelling 
label  and  have  included  on  the  front  panel  the  seal  of 
acceptance  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
addition,  on  the  back  panel  they  list  recipes  for  fried 
mush,  mush  crispies,  old-fashioned  mush  and  milk,  and 
for  the  lining  of  the  baking  dish  when  preparing  meat 
pies  and  other  such  dishes.  They  also  inform  the 
user  as  to  how  the  can  should  be  opened  in  order  that 
the  contents  may  be  easily  prepared  for  serving.  In 
doing  all  this  they  have  departed  somewhat  from  the 
conventional  and  have  only  a  front  and  two  side  panels 
on  the  label.  Evidently  they  have  realized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fully  informing  the  housewife  as  to  the  ways 
and  means  for  using  canned  mush.  All  packers  of 
canned  foods  ought  to  do  likewise. 

Still,  here’s  a  canner  packing  carrots  and  peas  who 
does  not  even  bother  to  show  the  product  in  use,  but 
depends  on  the  artistic  showing  of  raw  carrots  and  peas 
in  the  pod,  to  arouse  the  jaded  appetite  of  a  lady 
already  frantic  over  the  problem  of  what  to  get  for 
supper!  If  the  product  in  the  can  warrants,  a  recipe 
for  the  combination  of  the  contents  with  canned  green 
beans  or  red  kidney  beans  or  both  and  a  little  chopped 
celery  into  a  “PerHction  Salad”  would  interest  many 
housewives  and  help  to  increase  sales.  If  the  canner 
packs  green  beans  the  recipe  ought  to  be  printed  on 
the  labels  for  each  product. 

Some  packers  putting  up  a  very  good  grade  of  canned 
apple  sauce  do  not  bother  with  recipes,  leaving  it  to 
a  private  label  jobber  to  include  a  recipe  for  apple 
souffle  on  their  label.  Every  canner  of  this  fine  product 
should  do  what  he  can  toward  increasing  consumption 
of  his  product.  Within  thirty  days,  if  the  hopes  of 
the  meat  packers  are  carried  out  to  their  satisfaction, 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  a  fellow  to  eat  in  a  public 
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place,  enter  a  combination  food  market,  read  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  without  being  conscious  of  meat  and 
the  necessity  of  all  of  us  eating  our  share.  Which,  by 
the  way,  we  have  not  been  doing  lately.  It  will  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  do  as  much  for  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods,  while  the  sales  of  meat  spurt,  those  of 
our  products  will  lag.  Canners  are  not  organized  into 
merchandising  units  except  by  products.  When  the 
meat  men  move,  they  move  as  a  body  not  as  sausage 
makers,  beef  handlers  and  preparers  of  lamb  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Meat  as  a  whole  is  their  concern  and  its  move¬ 
ment  in  all  varieties  is  paramount  in  their  minds.  The 
most  we  can  do  is  to  use  our  labels  as  billboards  by 
means  of  which  we  send  into  the  kitchens  of  the  world 
our  message  of  economy,  healthfulness  and  appetite 
satisfaction. 

The  specialists  among  canners  do  a  pretty  good  job 
of  telling  the  world  about  their  products  via  the  label 
route  but  we  must  follow  their  lead.  The  Cherry 
Growers  Packing  Company  have  a  label  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before  in  this  column.  It’s  well  colored,  packs 
a  wallop  of  appetite  appeal  and  on  it’s  front  panel  car¬ 
ries  out  the  admonition  of  Mr.  Ranzoni,  quoted  before 
in  this  article  that  the  front  panel  of  the  label  ought 
to  carry  (a)  The  brand  name,  (b)  The  registration 
notice,  (c)  The  variety  name,  (d)  Style  description, 
such  as  slices,  etc.,  (e)  The  pictorial  design,  (f)  The 
statement  of  contents,  preferably  supplemented  with 
its  metric  weight,  (g)  Declaration  of  artificial  coloring 
matter  or  preservatives  where  used,  (h)  Notice  of  the 
addition  of  seasoning  (salt  and  sugar)  or  syrup,  or  the 
absence  of  same  where  it  is  expected  by  the  customer. 
The  label  further  states:  “Nothing  to  add,  ready  for 
the  oven.”  The  back  panel  says  you  are  to  serve  the 
contents  with  whipped  cream  for  dessert  and  simply 
place  them  in  the  pie  crust  for  baking  without  further 
preparation.  That’s  story  enough  to  put  any  product 
right  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  not  used  it  before. 

Canned  small  white  Irish  potatoes  are  not  a  large 
seller  among  canned  foods,  but  the  canners  marketing 
them  in  one  instance  have  helped  all  they  can  by  means 
of  their  label  when  they  say :  “Our  canned  small  white 
Irish  potatoes  are  much  better  than  green  stock. 
Delicious  when  fried,  creamed  or  when  used  for  potato 
salad.”  They  might  have  said  something  more  about 
the  removal  of  the  small  amount  of  liquid  in  the  can 
before  creaming  or  frying,  but  they  have  at  least  sug¬ 
gested  uses  for  the  contents  in  the  can. 

No  matter  what  the  product  is  that  holds  your  can¬ 
ning  interest,  you  can  do  much  toward  increasing  its 
sale  by  advising  housewives  fully  about  the  best  ways 
in  which  to  serve  it.  If  it  has  unusual  food  value, 
tell  the  readers  on  your  labels  about  this  plus-purchase 
they  have  made  when  buying  your  goods.  If  dieticians 
have  lauded  your  output,  seize  the  opportunity  offered 
for  the  increase  of  sales.  Quote  them,  with  credit,  of 
course.  If  your  raw  vegetables  are  grown  in  soil 
known  to  have  an  unusually  heavy  mineral  content  that 
is  apt  to  add  healthfulness  to  your  products,  tell  the 
world  of  any  claims  that  may  be  substantiated.  After 
your  advertising,  if  any,  has  been  read,  your  label  is 
the  first  thing  noticed  about  your  product.  It’s  the 


last  thing  seen  before  the  empty  container  is  consigned 
to  the  dump.  In  between  times  it’s  your  sole  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  home  of  the  consumer.  Make  it  truly 
represent  you ! 

• 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATIONS  EXHIBIT 

OUR  divisions  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  com¬ 
bined  to  make  their  1938  convention  exhibit  the 
finest  ever.  Exhibiting  divisions  were  Sprague- 
Sells  of  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  Anderson-Barngrover  of 
San  Jose,  California,  Cutler  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Peerless  Pump  Division  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Sprague-Sells  displayed  brand  new  1938  models  of 
their  well  known  Universal  corn  cutter.  Super  husker, 
hand  pack  filler.  Super  pulper.  Super  finisher.  Super 
juice  extractor,  Lewis  quality  grader,  6-valve  filler  and 
9-pocket  plunger  filler. 

They  also  exhibited  a  brand  new  crusher  preheater 
for  tomato  juice.  Super  juice  extractor  and  continuous 
vegetable  peeler,  also  a  new  motor-driven  corn  trim¬ 
ming  machine. 

Anderson-Barngrover  showed  an  automatic  can 
weight  checking  machine  in  operation  which  attracted 
much  interest. 

In  the  Cutler  Manufacturing  Company  section  of 
the  exhibit,  the  fine  Coons  line  of  apple  machinery, 
which  is  now  manufactured  in  Portland,  Oregon,  was 
shown,  including  Coons  latest  upright  combination 
apple  machine,  Coons  automatic  seedcell  sheer  and 
Coons  multiple  slicing  machine. 

In  the  Peerless  Pump  booth,  a  deep  well  Turbine 
pump  of  enormous  capacity  and  efficiency  was  shown 
to  typify  the  Peerless  line  of  deep  well  pumps  for  all 
purposes  and  requirements  of  all  sizes. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  was  represented  by 
Paul  L.  Davies,  A.  R.  Thompson  and  George  Glenden- 
ning  of  San  Jose,  California;  Frank  J.  Fay  of  San 
Francisco ;  Neal  S.  Sells,  Thomas  Martin,  C.  K.  Wilson, 
J.  B.  Kerr,  James  A.  Cleveland,  Wallace  Walsh,  Elliott 
Tourjee,  William  Seloske,  Charles  E.  Kerr,  T.  C.  Fen¬ 
ton  and  E.  G.  Bauer  of  Hoopeston,  Illinois;  Joseph 
Bucher,  E.  F.  Tullar  and  Harry  Maney  of  Chicago; 
E.  W.  Pierce  and  M.  J.  Ellis  of  Massillon,  Ohio;  B.  C. 
Coons  and  George  Easterly  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
George  E.  Pellam  of  Newark,  New  York ;  H.  C.  Randall 
of  New  York,  New  York ;  H.  L.  Lewis  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Joe  Jodis  of  Harlingen,  Texas,  and  Ralph 
E.  Feusier  of  Dunedin,  Florida. 

On  Tuesday  evening.  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
offered  a  special  attraction  of  interest  to  the  ladies 
attending  the  convention.  All  visiting  ladies  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  flowers  and  the  “luckiest”  lady  received  an 
award  of  a  handsome  piece  of  modernistic  furniture. 
This  prize  was  taken  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Macke  of  the  Macke 
Packing  Company,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 

A  new  Food  Machinery  Corporation  general  catalog 
of  canning  equipment  No.  400  is  available.  All  can¬ 
ners  should  have  a  copy  and  can  obtain  one  by  writing 
Sprague-Sells  Division  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  or  any 
branch  office. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WE  LEARNED  IN  PASSING  (as  he  drove  past  on  his  way 
to  the  dock)  on  Thursday  morning,  that  Frank  Course 
of  Charles  G.  Summers,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  on  his  way  to  Florida  for  a  vacation.  It 
was  a  hard  week  at  Chicago  and  the  rest  is  much 
deserved. 

• 

SECRETARY  HARRY  IMWOLD  of  the  Baltimore  Canned 
Foods  Exchange,  had  to  return  early  from  the  conven¬ 
tion,  but  instead  of  the  business  on  hand,  he  had  to 
be  rushed  to  the  hospital  for  a  painful  though  not 
dangerous  operation  which  he  underwent  on  Friday, 
February  4th.  He  is  doing  well,  we  are  glad  to  report, 
and  expects  to  be  back  at  his  office  shortly. 

• 

OCONOMOWOC  CANNING  COMPANY’S  plant  and  Ware¬ 
house  at  De  Forest,  Wisconsin,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  January  25th  with  an  approximate  loss  of  $100,000. 
Plans  for  rebuilding  are  now  under  way. 

• 

WILLIAM  SILVER  &  COMPANY,  Aberdeen,  Maryland, 
are  occupying  temporary  offices  as  a  result  of  a  fire 
which  entirely  destroyed  their  office  recently.  For¬ 
tunately,  all  important  papers  were  saved. 

• 

COMPLETING  ITS  STUDY  in  record  time,  the  committee 
for  re-organization  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
headed  by  Carle  C.  Conway,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Continental  Can  Company,  recently  submitted  its  re¬ 
port  to  Charles  R.  Gay,  Exchange  president.  Highly 
praised  for  the  realistic  attitude  with  which  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  approached,  the  committee’s  recommendations 
were  received  with  wide-spread  approval  by  the  public 
as  well  as  business  and  official  Washington.  The  re¬ 
port  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  paid  president 
and  a  reduction  of  the  governing  committee  from  fifty 
to  thirty-two  members.  Other  radical  changes  in 
policy  and  administration  were  also  suggested.  The 
Governors  of  the  Exchange  immediately  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  members  to  draw  up  the  necessary 
resolutions  for  submission  to  the  membership  of  the 
Exchange. 

• 

THE  H.  j.  HEINZ  CORPORATION  has  Completed  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  Fourteenth  Street,  extending 
from  Union  to  Poplar  Streets,  at  Oakland,  California. 
The  building  is  regional  headquarters  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  district  and  has  large  warehouse  facilities,  being 
served  by  a  spur  track. 

• 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  SHORT  COURSE  will  be  held 
March  23rd,  24th  and  25th  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison.  A  display  of  equipment  for  applica¬ 
tion  of  insecticides  on  peas  will  be  held  during  this 
Course. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California  will  be  held  at  Del  Monte,  starting  Thursday 
evening,  March  3rd,  and  continuing  through  Friday 
and  Saturday,  March  4th  and  5th.  As  heretofore,  it  is 
planned  to  combine  business  sessions,  the  Cutting  Bee, 
etc.,  with  opportunities  for  recreation  and  informal 
discussions.  While  the  details  are  still  to  be  worked 
out,  it  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  there  was  a 
general  business  session  Thursday  night  and  another 
one  Friday  morning.  Friday  afternoon  was  left  open 
for  informal  gatherings,  golf,  etc.  Friday  night  the 
last  business  session  was  held.  Owing  to  the  greater 
facilities  now  available  at  Del  Monte,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  entire  Cutting  Bee  was  held  Saturday 
morning.  This  included  all  of  the  fruit  cuttings  and 
was  generally  voted  more  satisfactory  than  the  plan 
previously  followed,  of  having  two  separate  cutting 
bees. 

• 

STOKELY  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY’S  big  plant  at  Tipton, 
Indiana,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  was  damaged 
by  fire  January  31st  to  an  extent  of  $250,000.  The  fire 
is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  an  overheated  furnace. 
Apparatus  was  called  in  from  Kokomo,  Frankfort  and 
Elwood  to  assist  in  getting  the  blaze  under  control. 

• 

CRITES  MILLING  COMPANY,  Circleville,  Ohio,  is  install¬ 
ing  a  new  300  H.  P.  Sterling  Boiler  at  their  Asheville 
canning  plant.  An  increase  in  pea  and  corn  acreage  is 
planned  for  the  coming  season. 

• 

A  WOMAN  IN  PRESTON,  KANSAS,  purchased  a  can  of 
“Preston”  Brand  Tomatoes,  packed  at  Preston,  Mary¬ 
land.  Upon  opening  the  can  she  found  a  14-carat  white 
gold  ring  that  exactly  fit  her  finger  and  the  ring  carried 
the  woman’s  initials  of  F.  M. 

• 

E.  G.  WILCOX,  formerly  transportation  department 
manager  for  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  joined  the  Canners  League  of  California  as  traffic 
manager. 

• 

LIGHT  CORRUGATED  BOX  COMPANY  has  moved  into  its 
new  offices  and  factory  at  Tulip  and  Decatur  Streets, 
Holmesburg  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The 
new  one-story  building  has  over  100,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  is  completely  equipped  with  new  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  most  modern  type,  placing  the  company 
in  an  outstanding  position  for  the  manufacture  of  cor¬ 
rugated  paper  products. 

• 

c.  A.  RIESER,  of  W.  J.  Withers,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  making  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  markets. 
He  attended  the  canners  convention  at  Chicago. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY 
CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Knoxville,  February  3  and  4 

E  enjoyed  a  very  good  attendance  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  We  were  very  glad  to  have  the  visiting 
canners  from  Indiana  and  South  Carolina.  We 
are  very  much  indebted  to  the  speakers  appearing  on 
our  program;  also  to  the  supply  men  who  gave  us  a 
splendid  banquet. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1938: 

President — Claude  Bush,  Clinton,  Tenn. 

Vice-President — E.  A.  Craddock,  Newbern,  Tenn. 

Secretary-Treasurer — B.  Frank  Craddock,  Dyers- 
burg,  Tenn. 

Assistant  Secretary — S.  R.  Clevenger,  Dandridge, 
Tennessee. 

The  following  Board  of  Directors  was  elected: 

L.  S.  Sloat,  Chairman,  Morristown,  Tenn.;  John 
Schild,  Dayton,  Tenn.;  J.  Paul  Craddock,  Humboldt, 
Tenn.;  C.  H.  Hollar,  Newbern,  Tenn.;  Tom  Moore, 
Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.;  H.  P.  Payne,  Dunlap,  Tenn.; 
W.  R.  Craddock,  Water  Valley,  Ky.,  and  A.  J.  English, 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 

A  Legislative  Committee  was  appointed  as  follows: 

Lyle  Moore,  Chairman;  B.  Frank  Craddock,  H.  P. 
Payne. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  reflected  an  income  of 
$558.07.  The  1937  expenditures  being  $425.14,  reflects 
a  cash  balance  of  $232.93. 

The  meeting  adopted  the  following  schedule  for  dues 
for  1938: 

Associate  membership  $10.00  annually.  Canner 
member  dues  on  the  basis  of  75  cents  per  thousand 
cases  packed  of  green  beans  and  tomatoes,  with  maxi¬ 
mum  dues  $75.00  annually.  Each  canner  is  to  report 
his  pack,  showing  the  total  number  of  cases  of  green 
beans  and  tomatoes;  his  assessment  for  dues  to  be  75 
cents  per  thousand  cases  up  to  $75.00.  There  was  no 
minimum  dues  set.  Canners  not  operating  during  1938 
shall  be  considered  as  dues  paid. 

The  Board  of  Directors  authorized  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  to  proceed  with  collection  of  unpaid  dues  for 
the  years  1936  and  1937.  The  Secretary  was  further 
authorized  to  secure  the  canning  acreages  on  beans 
and  tomatoes  together  with  annual  packs  and  forward 
summarized  figures  to  all  canner  members  in  Bulletin 
form.  Bulletins  are  to  be  continued  monthly  and  more 
often  during  packing  season  when  deemed  advisable. 

B.  Frank  Craddock, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

• 

MRS.  ALICE  HYDE,  whose  husband  was  founder  of  the 
Hyde  Canning  Company,  Campbell,  California,  passed 
away  there  February  4th,  at  the  age  of  82  years.  She 
was  owner  and  president  of  the  Campbell  Water 
Company. 

• 

THE  MANY  FRIENDS  of  Carlton  M.  Arthur  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  he  has  become  associated  with  the 
Gamse  Lithographing  Company,  representing  them  in 
the  Central  West.  His  past  connections  and  experi¬ 
ence  place  him  in  position  to  intelligently  handle  and 
discuss  canner’s  label  problems. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS  PIONEERS 

IN  the  Morral  Brothers  advertisement  on  another  page 
of  this  issue,  is  shown  the  first  advertisement  to  offer 
a  green  corn  husking  machine,  and  which  points  out 
that  they  are  pioneers  in  inventing,  designing  and 
manufacturing  corn  husking  and  corn  cutting 
machinery. 

About  the  year  1887,  Morral  Bros,  began  inventing, 
designing,  and  manufacturing  machinery  for  husking 
dry  corn  or  corn  in  the  shock.  Their  first  buskers  were 
equipped  with  rubber  covered  husking  rolls.  In 
January,  1892,  they  sold  one  of  their  first  buskers 
equipped  with  these  rubber  husking  rolls.  In  August, 
1892,  they  installed  one  of  their  first  green  corn 
buskers  in  the  J.  M.  Hayner  and  Company’s  Canning 
Factory  at  South  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Later  several  more 
were  sold  to  this  firm.  J.  M.  Hayner  was  well  known 
as  a  pioneer  corn  canner. 

In  the  year  1892,  Morral  Brothers  were  granted  their 
first  patent  on  corn  husking  machines.  This  patent 
covered  rubber  husking  rolls  for  husking  green  corn, 
and  as  far  as  they  know,  it  was  the  first  patent  on 
rubber  rolls  for  husking  green  corn. 

Morral  Brothers  were  the  first  to  offer  a  corn  husk¬ 
ing  machine  for  husking  green  corn  for  use  in  canning 
factories.  It  was  a  single  busker  equipped  with  rubber 
husking  rolls  and  an  automatic  ear  placing  and  butt 
removing  device.  Some  of  the  best  features  of  the 
automatic  ear  placing  and  butt  removing  device  are  in 
use  today  on  their  late  model  corn  buskers.  They  were 
also  the  first  to  design,  manufacture  and  sell  a  success¬ 
ful  double  busker  for  husking  green  corn  and  have  been 
building  them  since  the  year  1913. 

The  illustration  of  the  dry  or  ripe  corn  busker  shown 
in  their  advertisement,  is  the  first  and,  they  say,  only 
busker  of  that  design  on  the  market  for  husking  corn 
in  the  shock.  So  Morral  Brothers  can  truly  say  they 
are  pioneers  in  designing  and  manufacturing  of  corn 
husking  and  corn  cutting  machinery. 

At  the  National  Canners  Convention  they  exhibited 
their  Morral  double  corn  husking  machine,  their  stan¬ 
dard  model  Morral  corn  cutter  with  stationary  knives 
and  rotary  scraper,  a  new  model  cutter  with  rotary 
cutter  head  and  rotary  scraping  head  for  cutting  either 
whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn,  and  other  machinery. 

Messrs.  S.  E.  Morral,  W.  W.  Morral,  and  0.  G. 
Morral  were  in  charge  of  their  exhibit. 

• 

DR.  J.  H.  TOULOUSE,  chemical  engineer  with  the  pack¬ 
aging  research  division  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Company,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Foods,  except  milk,  of  the  food  and  nutrition 
section  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  The 
committee  of  which  Dr.  Toulouse  is  now  chairman  col¬ 
lects  data  and  prepares  analytical  reports  on  various 
public  health  aspects  of  foods,  such  as  food  refrigera¬ 
tion,  poisonous  metals  in  foods  and  foods  in  flood  areas. 
In  his  new  duties.  Dr.  Toulouse  is  expected  to  go 
further  into  the  advantages  of  proper  packaging  as  a 
means  to  improve  food  preservation  and  greater  safe¬ 
guarding  of  public  health  by  drawing  upon  his  broad 
experience  in  glass  packaging  research. 
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QUARTERLY  CANNED  FOODS  STOCK  REPORT 
FOR  JANUARY  1,  1938 

Issue  No.  27,  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  2,  1938. 
Prepared  quarterly  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  C.  Roy 
Nundee,  Chief. 

Department  of  Commerce,  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secre¬ 
tary.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Alexander  V.  Dye,  Director. 

Subscription:  $1.00  per  year  (Foreign,  $2.00)  in 
advance.  Remittance  for  subscriptions  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 


t  Total  Canners’  Stocks,  Sold  and  Unsold,  Four  Selected 
Canned  Vegetables 


Commodity 

No,  of 

Firms  Jan.  1 

Repres’ted  1938 

Oct.  1 
1937 

Jan.  1 
1937 

Oct,  1 
1936 

Peas 

364 

cases  all  sizes 

11,907,175  15,542,985  6,663,853 

10,094,398 

Corn 

362 

13,251,721 

19,454,132 

5,843,517 

11,264,137 

Tomatoes 

1,400 

10,144,319 

none 

8,823,622 

none 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans  575 

2,896,635 

4,433,314 

1,515,507 

3,590,484 

t  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association. 


f  Representative  Distributors’  Stocks,  Four  Selected 
Canned  Vegetables 

(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


This  report  is  presented  through  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  which  collected  and  furnished  the  canners’ 
vegetable  stock  figures  for  inclusion  here.  The  canners’  stock  figures 
on  the  4  canned  vegetables  represent  TOTAL  STOCKS.  The  data 
on  canners’  stocks  of  peaches  and  pears  and  on  distributors’  stocks 
of  all  of  the  6  items  were  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Distributors’  stocks 
included  in  this  report  represent  about  70  per  cent  of  the  stocks 
held  by  the  wholesale  distributing  trade  on  the  respective  dates. 


The  canned  food  stock  situation  on  January  1, 1938, 
was  characterized  by  larger  stocks  of  vegetables, 
insofar  as  items  are  included  in  this  report,  in 
canners’  hands,  larger  stocks  of  peaches,  and  reduced 
holdings  of  canned  pears,  as  compared  with  January  1 
a  year  ago.  These  larger  stock  figures  reflect,  of 
course,  the  increased  1937  pack. 

Distributors’  holdings  of  the  six  canned  food  items 
covered  in  this  report  were  generally  down  as  com¬ 
pared  with  January  1  a  year  ago,  and  sharp  declines 
were  recorded  in  the  case  of  peas  and  tomatoes.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  trend  of  wholesale  distributors’ 
stocks,  their  holdings  of  canned  pears  was  larger  on 
January  1,  1938,  than  a  year  ago. 


Commodity 

January  1 
1938 

October  1 

1937 

January  1 
1937 

Peas 

1,190,294 

cases  all  sizes 
1,421,737 

1,418,843 

Corn 

1,386,915 

1,324,472 

1,416,636 

Tomatoes 

1,193,751 

1,280,917 

1,763,890 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans 

599,214 

660,445 

665,309 

t  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce; 
estimated  to  cover  about  70  per  cent  by  volume  of  the 
wholesale  distributing  trade. 


CANNED  KRAUT  LOOKING  UP 

By  Martin  Meeter 

President,  The  National  Kraut  Packers  Ass’n. 

The  kraut  industry  finds  itself  in  a  very  favorable 
position.  A  year  ago  when  canned  kraut  was  $1.00 
per  dozen,  a  large  volume  of  kraut  imported  from 
Europe,  and  kraut  cut  from  storage  cabbage  through 
January  and  February,  broke  the  market  from  $1.00 
in  January  to  75  cents  in  June. 


t  Representative  Canners’  Stocks,  Sold  and  Unsold, 
Peaches  and  Pears 


(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


Commodity 

No.  of 

Firms  January  1 
Repres’ted  1938 

October  1* 
1937 

January  1 
1937 

cases  all  sizes 

Peaches 

31 

5,653,919 

* 

3,891,173 

Pears 

30 

2,263,439 

* 

3,080,004 

*  No  comparable  figures. 


t  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce ; 
estimate  of  coverage  cannot  be  made  but  data  include  figures 
from  nearly  every  large  packer  of  these  fruits. 


t  Representative  Distributors’  Stocks,  Peaches  and  Pears 
(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


Commodity 

Jan.  1, 1938 

Oct.  1, 1937 

Jan.  1, 1937 

cases  all  sizes 

Peaches 

863,913 

763,081 

918,089 

Pears 

384,439 

281,521 

358,822 

t  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce; 
estimated  to  cover  about  70  per  cent  by  volume  of  the 
wholesale  distributing  trade. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  re¬ 
leased  a  report  dated  January  28,  on  winter  storage 
cabbage.  Tons  of  cabbage  in  storage  January  1,  1938, 
are  40  per  cent  lower  than  January  1,  1937,  and  55  per 
cent  lower  than  the  average  of  the  previous  nine  years. 

A  year  ago  this  cabbage  was  selling  at  $8.00  or  $9.00 
per  ton,  now  $50.00  per  ton,  absolutely  prohibitive. 

Last  winter  a  large  volume  of  this  winter  cabbage 
was  cut  into  sauerkraut  when  the  kraut  market  was 
relatively  high — now  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  ton 
of  this  cabbage  will  find  its  way  into  the  sauerkraut 
factory  at  these  excessive  costs,  with  the  kraut  market 
at  present  considerably  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Again,  imported  kraut  now  costs  about  50  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  ago ;  hence,  there  will  be  no  kraut 
imported  this  year. 

Again,  the  amount  of  kraut  in  hands  of  packers  in 
this  country,  canned  and  bulk,  is  about  80  per  cent  of 
a  year  ago  without  considering  the  imported  product 
and  that  which  was  cut  from  storage  cabbage. 

Kraut  prices  are  now  at  the  bottom  and  certainly 
can  and,  we  believe,  will  improve. 
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“BILL”  HARTMAN  JOINS  COLUMBUS  FOODS 

Gentlemen : 

We  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  effective  as 
of  March  1st,  Mr.  W.  P.  Hartman  will  become  our  Sales 
Manager  and  also  Assistant  General  Manager. 

Mr.  Hartman,  since  May  1,  1933,  has  been  General 
Manager  of  Sales  of  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  and  for  many  years  prior  to  that 
was  in  the  production  and  manufacturing  end  of  the 
same  company,  having  been  General  Superintendent  of 
Production. 

Mr.  Hartman  has  had  more  than  thirty  years  of 
experience  in  the  food  industry,  embracing  every 
phase  from  agriculture  up  through  production,  distri¬ 
bution,  merchandising  and  Food  Law  Administration. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  industry  possessed  of  wider 
experience  in  the  various  stages  of  food  production  and 
distribution  than  Mr.  Hartman,  who  is  eminently  fitted 
in  every  essential  to  assume  direction  of  our  Sales  and 
assist  in  the  general  management  of  our  corporation. 

Your  very  truly, 

COLUMBUS  FOOD  CORPORATION, 
F.  A.  Stare, 

President  and  General  Manager. 

• 

BEWARE  OF  THE  BULLFROGS 

( From  The  Pennsylvania  Packer) 

you  remember  the  old  story  about  the  farmer  who 
took  an  order  for  a  carload  of  frog  legs  because 
of  the  uproar  in  the  swamp  out  back  of  the  barn, 
then  learned  that  five  frogs  were  making  all  the  noise. 

Occasionally,  we  hear  about  some  sale  or  quotation 
on  today’s  closely  balanced  markets  which  performs 
with  all  the  technique  of  a  bullfrog. 

Some  packer  sold  a  car  of  standard  corn  in  Iowa 
early  in  January  and  the  bullfrog  echoes  from  that 
sale  reached  50  markets  with  a  report  that  Iowa  corn 
had  again  broken  to  621/^  cents. 

The  lonesome  little  bullfrog  at  the  bottom  of  this 
riot  was  a  single  car  in  plain  cans  that  most  buyers 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  take  at  even  62 1/2* 
Some  widely  scattered  bullfrogs  are  commencing  to 
echo  over  the  canned  vegetable  markets  from  Florida 
and  will  probably  be  soon  followed  by  equally  isolated 
froggies  reverberating  from  Texas  and  other  southern 
states. 

Florida,  which  packed  260,000  cases  of  tomatoes  in 
1937,  has  accumulated  eight  or  ten  cars  which  the 
cautious  Florida  distributors  are  buying  in  truckloads. 
Packers  see  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  able  to  run 
a  fair  volume  of  tomatoes  in  February. 

In  the  hope  of  having  orders  in  hand  which  will 
quickly  take  these  tomatoes  if  the  fresh  market  should 
break,  Florida  packers  and  brokers  are  sending  tele¬ 
grams  into  scores  of  markets  quoting  tomatoes  at  65 
cents,  although  they  know  that  they  haven’t  a  China¬ 
man’s  chance  of  doing  business  in  these  markets. 

Something  is  happening  in  stringbeans  where 
brokers  are  getting  telegrams  which  the  buyers  in¬ 
terpret  as  meaning  that  the  Southern  packers  will  have 
a  lot  of  cuts  to  sell  at  65  cents  or  less. 


This  uproar,  which  has  already  softened  the  price 
ideas  of  some  canners  and  brokers  in  the  Tri-States,  is 
an  anvil  chorus  reverberating  over  the  country  with 
a  technique  that  can  be  compared  only  to  the  uproar  of 
a  few  bullfrogs. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MARK  ROBINS  EXHIBIT 

OME  of  the  noteworthy  improvements  featured  in 
the  exhibits  of  A.  K.  Robins  follow: 

ROBINS  BEAN  CUTTER  is  now  being  built  of 
heavier  construction,  bronze  bushed  throughout,  and 
the  shaker  section  operated  by  shaker  arms  in  place  of 
flat  steel  springs,  which  so  frequently  break  and  cause 
considerable  delay  and  annoyance. 

This  machine  is  constructed  so  that  the  shaker  at¬ 
tachment  can  discharge  either  from  the  front  or  rear 
end. 

ROBINS  STRINGLESS  BEAN  SLITTER  has  also 
been  improved,  special  tines  being  placed  between  the 
knives  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  space  between 
the  knives  clear  of  pieces  of  bean  stock ;  special  guides 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  beans  in  lengthwise  posi¬ 
tion  as  they  travel  from  the  rubber  belt  under  the 
knives;  bronzed  bushed  throughout,  and  with  extra 
heavy  white  coated  sanitary  rubber  belt  that  will  last 
for  years. 

ROBINS  BLANCHER  includes  three  new  improve¬ 
ments  : 

1.  The  wood  ring  that  is  fastened  between  the  inside 
of  the  cast  iron  head  and  the  cylinder,  which  frequently 
warps  or  swells  and  falls  to  pieces,  thereby  permitting 
stock  to  discharge  into  the  bottom  of  the  blancher  and 
down  into  the  sewer,  causing  considerable  waste,  has 
been  replaced  with  a  solid  bronze  ring. 

The  inside  of  the  cast  iron  head  of  the  blancher 
is  machined  which  permits  the  close  fitting  of  the 
bronze  ring.  This  ring  is  guaranteed  to  last  the  life  of 
the  machine. 

2.  The  ordinary  grease  cup  fitted  to  the  center 
shaft  at  the  discharge  end  of  the  blancher  has  been 
replaced  with  an  impregnated,  lubricated  bearing, 
eliminating  the  dropping  of  grease  into  the  finished 
product  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  machine. 

3.  One  large  manhole  is  placed  at  each  end  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  out. 

The  above  improvements  are  claimed  to  be  worth 
the  price  of  the  machine. 

ROBINS  IMPROVED  RETORT — For  many  years 
the  canner  has  experienced  considerable  annoyance 
through  the  use  of  retorts  with  a  single  bar,  the  weight 
attached  to  the  end  of  this  bar  causing  more  or  less  play 
at  the  hinged  section,  and  consequently  wearing  down 
the  hole  through  which  the  hinge  bolt  is  passed,  making 
it  difficult  to  secure  a  neat  fit  at  the  top  when  closing 
the  kettle.  Robins  Retort  tops  are  now  built  with 
double  bar  extending  from  the  rear  of  the  retort,  these 
bars  being  attached  to  one  special  weight,  permitting 
an  “up  and  down”  even  balance.  The  “up  and  down” 
swinging  of  the  top  eliminates  any  danger  of  an  un¬ 
even  balance  of  the  top  when  raising  or  lowering.  This 
is  really  a  worth  while  improvement. 
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Variety  Selection  oi  Canners^  Seeds 

by  Hal  Mills 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.^  Bristol^  Pa. 


The  day  of  packing  vegetables  for  the  ultimate 
consumer  has  now  arrived.  Of  course,  even  the 
housewife  will  always  remain  primarily  visual- 
minded,  she  will  still  be  largely  guided  by  the  labels 
on  the  cans,  and  the  looks  of  the  canned  food  as  it 
comes  from  those  cans. 

But  it  is  generally  the  man  of  the  house  who  is  the 
hearty  eater.  He  is  the  one  who  really  appreciates 
taste,  and  expresses  his  views  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Tomatoes  may  look  fine  as  they  come  from  the  cans, 
they  may  grade  A  plus  150  per  cent,  but  give  me  Grade 
Z,  if  they  have  the  real  tomato  flavor  and  a  taste  that 
1  like  in  this  vegetable. 

At  the  Tri-States  Packers’  Meeting  in  Philadelphia 
this  year,  a  number  of  cans  of  various  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  were  cut  and  graded  according  to  the  established 
standards.  Being  a  consumer,  and  vitally  interested  in 
vegetables  besides,  I  asked  a  number  of  prominent 
canners  to  explain  just  why  this  sample  was  Grade  A, 
and  that  Grade  C,  etc.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  could 
not  see  where  a  few  crumbs  of  asparagus  should  throw 
this  can  into  Grade  C,  and  a  lot  having  very  thin, 
spindly  stalks,  with  the  tips  partly  flowered  out,  should 
rate  Grade  A.  Personally,  I  would  rather  eat  the 
larger  stalks  of  asparagus,  as  they  are  generally  more 
tender  and  more  flavorful. 

And  as  to  peas,  the  very  small  sizes  of  Alaskas  may 
look  better,  but  give  me  the  medium-sized  Sweets  for 
real  pea  flavor.  And  this  isn’t  all  just  one  personal 
opinion.  I  have  heard  many  people  express  themselves 
in  just  these  terms.  This  seems  to  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  all  those  folks  who  really  enjoy  their  food. 
Just  recently,  a  very  prominent  U.  S.  Government  vege¬ 
table  specialist,  made  the  statement  that  Grades  B  and 
C  were  sometimes  better  food  value  and  better  flavor 
than  Grade  A. 

Educating  the  people  to  use  more  and  more  canned 
vegetable  foods  will  have  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
constant  improvement  of  the  canning  processes  used 
on  those  foods,  and  the  constant  improvement  of  the 
varieties  of  vegetables  which  are  used  for  canning. 

Certainly  the  canners  must  realize  that  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  increasing  rapidly,  and  therefore  the  total 
tons  of  all  kinds  of  foods  consumed  per  year  should  not 
rapidly  increase.  A  single  individual  will  eat  only  a 
certain  amount  of  various  foods  per  year.  The  canners 
no  doubt  are  aware  that  the  vegetable  freezing  indus¬ 
try  is  increasing,  and  that  the  improvement  of  growing 
methods  and  shipment  facilities,  have  increased  the 
tons  of  so-called  fresh  vegetables  put  on  the  markets, 
in  direct  competition  with  canned  foods.  What  per¬ 
centage  of  the  future  consumer’s  dollar  will  be  spent 
for  canned  vegetables,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
canners  themselves. 


An  increasing  number  of  consumers  of  the  present 
and  future  will  buy  foods  on  something  besides  appear¬ 
ance.  Canners  must  continue  to  pack  visual  quality 
into  the  cans,  but  will  also  have  to  consider  taste,  food 
value,  and  vitamin  and  mineral  content  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  put  into  the  cans,  if  they  expect  to  get  their 
share  of  the  food  business. 

The  National  Canners  Association,  various  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  the  machinery  and  can  manufac¬ 
turers,  are  doing  their  share  to  improve  the  art  of 
canning,  and  therefore  the  improvement  of  the  canned 
products.  Most  canners  are  keeping  up  with  these 
improvements.  Many  experiment  stations,  and  reliable 
seedsmen,  are  improving  the  raw  products  which  are 
to  be  canned.  These  workers  must,  in  the  future,  con¬ 
sider  appearance,  flavor,  and  vitamin  and  mineral  con¬ 
tent  of  the  vegetables  which  they  are  breeding.  The 
task  of  the  plant  breeder  is  therefore  never  finished, 
because  he  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  the  new 
discoveries  which  affect  the  nutrition  and  health  of 
our  people. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  outstanding  vegetable 
variety  improvements  of  the  last  20  years,  which 
progressive  canners  are  now  using  to  pack  quality 
vegetables. 

1.  Squash  and  Pumpkin.  I  think  that  the  Golden 
Delicious  squash  is  the  best  quality  squash  or  pumpkin. 
Because  of  its  solidity  it  is  difficult  to  can,  and  only  a 
few  canners  are  therefore  using  it.  Improved  strains 
of  Cheese  and  Yellow  Cashaw  pumpkin  are  available, 
which  are  good  enough  to  prevent  Boston  Marrow 
squash  from  entirely  monopolizing  the  pie  stock 
market. 

2.  Beans.  Various  improved  green  varieties  and 
strains,  such  as  Landreth’s  Stringless  and  Tender- 
green,  have  largely  driven  out  the  less  useful  Refugees 
and  Giants. 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  wax  beans. 
The  crop  failures  of  the  past  few  years  have  shown 
the  need  for  a  really  good,  round-podded  wax  bean. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  improvement  of  can¬ 
ners’  types  of  lima  beans.  However,  some  canners 
have  been  able  to  put  up  Fordhook  lima  beans  so  that 
they  taste  just  like  the  fresh  product,  picked  right 
from  your  own  home  garden.  I  would  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  our  National  Canners’  Association  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Ralph  Dulany,  knew  something  about  this, 
in  fact,  I  knoiv  he  does,  for  I  have  recently  sampled 
some  of  his  canned  Fordhooks.  Personally,  I  do  not 
ask  for  anything  better  in  quality  than  Mr.  Dulany’s 
canned  Fordhook  lima  beans. 

(Continued  on  page  15^) 
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You  are  continually  trying  out  various  forms  of  Boosters 
for  your  business  ....  probably  get  fine  results  from  a 
number  of  them,  but,  .  .  just  think  of  having  one  effort  work 
for  you  all  the  year  through.  That’s  what  the  Almanac  does. 

Put  your  advertisement  in  the  Almanac.  There  you  get 
your  message  along  with  the  Industry’s  important  refer¬ 
ences  .  .  .  the  food  laws,  label  requirements,  U.  S.  grades, 
cut-out  weights,  pack  statistics,  price  ranges  .  .  .  all  the 
data  needed  daily  for  reference  by  all  the  industry  ...  a  full 
year  of  advertising  for  the  one  cost. 

Over  4500  Canners,  Food  Brokers  and  Wholesale  Grocers  refer 
to  it  daily. 

Get  eopy  in  now  to  be  sure  you  are  in  time. 


THE  ALMANAC 

of  the  Canning  Industry 


Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
20  S.  GAY  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buying,  With  Prices  Very  Firm — As  Canners  in  the  Field  See 
It — Better  Co-operation  By  Canners  Would  Solve  the  Profit 
Question — Business  Is  Going  Back  to  Work. 

The  market — Local  traders  say  that  the  canned 
foods  market  has  shown  some  little  improvement  in 
volume  buying,  but  is  not  up  to  what  they  had 
hoped  for.  Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
all  note  a  firmness  of  prices,  with  the  belief  that  the 
soft  spots — either  from  questionable  quality  or  financial 
requirements — have  been  about  wiped  out.  That  prices 
will  improve  and  buying  become  heavier  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  everyone;  and  more  than  that,  that 
stocks  of  spot  canned  foods  will  be  cleaned  up  before 
new  packing  comes  on  the  market.  As  others  see  the 
situation : 

Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  in 
their  circular  to  the  trade,  under  date  of  February 
10th,  said : 

“New  orders,  plus  shipping  instructions  on 
earlier  orders  have  been  liberal.  We  believe  stocks 
of  canned  foods  in  canners’  hands  will  all  be 
needed  before  new  pack  is  ready,  and  that  a  real 
shortage  will  develop  later  in  many  items. 

The  situation  as  to  green  peas  has  been  definitely 
changed.  Buying  by  the  U.  S.  has  taken  more 
than  700,000  cases  of  peas,  so  today  the  market 
is  stronger. 

Watch  tomatoes!  It  looks  like  there  are  not 
enough  to  last  until  new  pack  starts.  Frost  last 
week  in  Florida  makes  doubtful  there  being  much 
early  southern  pack. 

We  have  been  kept  busy — shipping  against  new 
orders  as  well  as  against  early  orders  on  which 
there  are  balances  remaining — which  are  now 
moving  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.” 

Holdings  of  canned  tomatoes  by  all  Pennsylvania 
canners,  as  of  February  2nd,  1938,  are  reported  as: 
I’s,  625  cases;  2’s  109,267  cases;  2i/^’s,  19,872  cases; 
3’s,  5,355  cases,  and  lO’s,  13,487  cases,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  represents  just  about  half  the  amount  held 
on  March  1st,  1937. 

And  a  prominent  canner  of  the  central  west,  a 
speaker  at  the  Chicago  Convention — and  one  of  the 
many  who  help  keep  us  closely  posted  on  real  condi¬ 
tions,  wrote,  under  date  of  February  8th: 

“It  has  been  some  time  since  we  have  written 
you  with  reference  to  market  conditions,  etc. 

The  articles  in  your  journal  with  reference  to 
market  conditions  have  had  our  Middle  Westerly 


situation  pretty  well  sized  up.  At  present  there 
is  considerable  movement  of  merchandise  at  going 
market  prices,  of  course. 

There  is  no  question,  in  my  opinion,  but  that 
the  better  grades  of  corn,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  whole  grain  yellow  corn,  in  the  entire 
Middle  West  will  be  cleaned  up  before  new  pack 
is  available. 

The  above  is  also  true  of  the  better  grades  of 
tomatoes,  which  are  now  becoming  scarce  in  our 
own  particular  locality.  However,  there  are  still 
considerable  offerings  out  of  Indiana. 

Trusting  you  will  call  on  us  any  time  we  can  be 
of  service,  we  are — ” 

Just  a  little  thought  and  study  will  show  any  canner, 
that,  in  the  low  known  supply  of  canned  foods  in  dis¬ 
tributor  and  retailer  hands,  there  must  be  a  huge  total 
of  daily  buying — just  to  keep  the  market  moving.  For 
there  has  been  no  diminution  in  consumer  demand  for 
canned  foods,  and  that  demand  during  the  past  two 
years  has  cleaned  out  each  year’s  packs.  The  canners 
quoted  above  work  their  trade,  seeking  to  keep  it  sup¬ 
plied,  and  are  in  constant  touch  with  it,  so  that  you 
have  the  viewpoint  of  experience.  As  another  canner, 
in  our  editorial  this  week,  says,  if  the  canners  would 
but  co-operate  as  an  industry — the  better  canners  par¬ 
ticularly — ^there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
prices  which  would  return  a  justifiable  profit.  The 
goods  are  selling;  the  prices  are  held  down  through 
careful  placing  of  orders  (so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
market) .  If  canners  advanced  their  prices  the  5  cents 
to  10  cents  per  dozen,  we  have  urged,  and  held  for  it, 
those  prices  would  be  paid.  Never  mind  some  small 
sale  by  some  unposted,  easily  led  canners;  all  of  such 
sales  put  together  could  not  supply  the  market  for  one 
week.  Just  a  little  more  teamwork,  as  you  are  doing 
in  withholding  from  future  business,  and  your  troubles 
would  be  settled,  and  your  packs  cleaned  out  at  some 
profit. 

Business  men  generally  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  played  as  suckers  by  the  politicians, 
in  raising  a  storm  of  protest  against  the  laws,  regi¬ 
mentation  and  what  not — intended,  not  in  existence. 
And  these  business  men  are  going  back  to  work.  And 
that  is  all  that  is  needed.  In  spite  of  all  the  hollering, 
shouting  and  of  the  smoke-screens  put  up  during  the 
past  two  years,  1937  proved  to  be  about  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  year  this  country  has  ever  seen,  possibly  the  small 
banker  excepted.  Consumer  demand  proves  this,  if 
you  do  not  care  to  take  the  financial  reports  seen 
everywhere.  And  so  the  business  man  is  beginning  to 
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say:  “Well,  if  they  were  harmful,  and  hurt  me;  hurt 
me  some  more." 

The  canned  foods  industry  is  preparing  for  a  good 
normal  year,  on  not  too  large  acreage,  on  good  quality 
in  the  cans,  and  upon  improved  selling  and  marketing 
plans.  There  is  more  study  of  this  right  now  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  and  out  of  it  cannot  help 
but  come  greatly  improved  business  conditions,  for  this 
industry. 

You  have  the  market  quotations  on  their  regular 
pages,  and  the  reports  of  market  conditions  in  all  the 
leading  sections.  Taken  together  these  give  you  a 
very  reliable  and  broad  idea  of  the  real  conditions. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Lacks  Leadership — Prices  Strong — Further  Government 
Buying  to  Be  Done — Florida  ’38  Packed  Tomatoes  Offering — 
Pea  Prices  Firmer — Corn  Market  Seems  Established — Canners 
Withdrawn  on  Green  Beans — ^The  Citrus  Situation — National 
Salmon  Week  March  4th. 

New  York,  February  10,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Although  business  in  the  spot 
canned  foods  market  has  continued  along  routine 
lines  during  the  week,  the  price  basis  is  showing 
continued  strength,  and  quotations  were  well  held 
throughout  the  list  during  the  week.  The  market  at 
the  moment  lacks  leadership,  and  while  this  condition 
prevails,  continued  hand-to-mouth  business  may  be 
looked  for.  Any  real  quantity  buying  movement,  say 
by  the  corporate  chains,  for  example,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  tend  to  stimulate  trade  tempo  considerably. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Government  buying  of  canned 
foods  is  beginning  to  come  in  for  serious  consideration 
as  an  important  market  factor  over  the  remainder  of 
the  current  spring  season.  While  the  quantity  of 
canned  peas  taken  off  the  market  by  the  F.S.C.C.  was 
relatively  small,  in  view  of  the  large  1937  pack,  the 
market  has  been  considerably  stimulated  by  this  de¬ 
velopment.  Pending  buying  of  No.  10  goods  for 
government  agencies  should  also  help  the  market. 

TOMATOES — The  market  continues  to  mark  time, ' 
with  buyers  taking  stocks  only  for  immediate  require¬ 
ments.  Bottom  prices  quoted  out  of  the  Tri-States  this 
week  are  421/2  cents  for  Is,  631/2  cents  for  2s,  95  cents 
for  21/2S,  $1.05  for  3s,  and  $3.10  for  10s.  Most  canners 
are  quoting  above  these  levels.  Conditions  in  the 
canned  tomato  markets  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  continue  unchanged.  Any  firming  up  in  the 
position  of  the  market  in  the  Mid-West  might  logically 
be  expected  to  send  more  interior  buying  interest  to 
the  Maryland  and  Delaware  markets,  it  is  felt  in  trade 
circles  here.  Florida  canners  are  quoting  new  pack 
at  4214  cents  for  Is,  and  621/2  cents  for  2s,  f.  0.  b. 
Miami  or  Tampa,  several  canneries  now  being  in 
operation. 

PEAS — Government  purchases  of  some  700,000 
cases  of  2s  at  maximum  prices  of  77i/>  cents  have 
brought  a  much  better  feeling  to  the  market  generally. 


Packers  in  the  South  are  now  firm  at  an  inside  price 
of  671/2  cents  for  standard  2s,  with  many  canners  un¬ 
willing  to  consider  business  under  70  cents.  On  stan¬ 
dard  10s,  bottom  appears  to  be  $3.75  at  the  canneries. 
There  were  no  price  changes  reported  this  week  on 
extra  standards  or  fancies  at  the  canneries,  but  feeling 
among  packers  is  much  better,  and  little  disposition  to 
shade  is  in  evidence  except  in  the  case  of  offerings  on 
the  borderline  of  quality. 

CORN — The  market  for  standard  corn  has  been 
definitely  established  at  65  cents,  with  offerings  at  60 
to  621/4  cents  either  liquidated  or  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  Standard  10s  are  also  firming  up,  although 
some  stock  may  still  be  had  in  a  small  way  at  $3.75, 
it  is  reported.  Demand  for  corn  has  eased  off  with 
the  firming  up  in  prices,  and  buyers  are  testing  out  the 
market  at  the  65  cents  level  before  proceeding  further. 
Demand  for  fancy  corn  is  likewise  limited,  with  prices 
remaining  unchanged. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Many  canners  have  with¬ 
drawn  offerings  of  standard  beans  from  the  market, 
anticipating  higher  prices  later  on  in  the  spring  selling 
season.  Currently,  the  market  is  held  at  621/2  to  65 
cents  for  standard  2s  at  the  canners,  with  extra  stan¬ 
dards  at  70  cents  and  upwards.  On  No.  10s,  standards 
generally  hold  at  $3.00  to  $3.10,  although  a  few  small 
lots  at  $2.85  were  reported  available  early  in  the  week. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS — Florida  canners  are  reported 
this  week  to  be  showing  more  disposition  to  meet  prices 
named  by  Texas  packers,  and  business  on  Florida  pack 
was  reported  done  during  the  week  at  65  cents  for 
unsweetened  juice,  2s,  and  871/4  cents  for  fancy  seg¬ 
ments,  2s,  f.  o.  b.  steamer  Tampa.  The  871/)  cent  price 
on  segments  is  2i/)  cents  under  the  previously  pre¬ 
vailing  low.  Texas  packers  are  quoting  juice  at  50 
cents  for  unsweetened  Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  $1.75  for 
the  46-ounce  tin,  and  $3.00  for  10s,  with  sweetened 
held  at  521,4  cents,  671/2  cents,  $1,821/4,  and  $3.15,  re¬ 
spectively,  all  prices  f.  0.  b.  dock  Brownsville  or  Port 
Isobel.  Buyers  are  showing  interest  in  both  Florida 
and  Texas  offerings,  particularly  in  cases  where  con¬ 
cessions  are  obtainable  on  round-lot  business. 

QUICK  FREEZING  IN  TEXAS— Reports  from 
Dallas,  canners  and  shippers  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  are  showing  increasing  interest  in  the  possibility 
of  developing  an  extensive  business  in  quick-frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  that  area.  Canning  has  shown 
rapid  strides  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  during  recent 
years,  and  it  is  regarded  as  likely  that  processors  there 
will  also  venture  more  extensively  into  the  quick-frozen 
field,  as  has  been  the  case  with  canners  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

SALMON — With  national  canned  salmon  week  be¬ 
ginning  March  4,  jobbers  are  showing  more  interest  in 
rounding  out  their  stocks.  Business  reported  booked 
for  coast  shipment  has  improved  a  little,  with  quota¬ 
tions  holding  unchanged. 

CHERRIES — Heavier  offerings  of  No.  10  red  sour 
pitted  cherries  were  reported  on  the  market  this  week, 
and  offerings  down  to  $6.25,  f .  o.  b.  cannery,  have  been 
reported,  this  price  evidently  reflecting  the  desire  of 
canners  to  liquidate  carryover  holdings.  The  market 
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on  No.  2s  has  shown  no  change,  being  quoted  at  $1.30 
at  canneries. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Further  price  changes  in 
California  fruits  are  lacking.  Demand  during  the  past 
week  has  continued  sluggish,  insofar  as  the  trade  here 
are  concerned,  and  buyers  are  looking  for  further 
weakness  in  the  price  basis  in  California.  Canners  in 
Southern  California,  not  identified  with  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  committee,  are  reportedly  quoting  clings  at  5  cents 
under  the  general  market,  and  have  been  getting  a 
little  prompt  shipment  business.  Canners  generally  in 
California,  however,  are  not  exerting  any  selling  pres¬ 
sure  on  peaches  or  other  fruits,  possibly  operating  on 
the  theory  that  packing  costs  will  be  so  much  higher 
this  year  that  it  will  pay  to  carry  over  fairly  large 
stocks  from  the  1937  packs  into  the  1938-39  marketing 
season. 

FUTURES — The  subject  of  futures  continues  a  dead 
issue  in  the  trade  here,  and  brokers  have  given  up  try¬ 
ing  to  interest  either  their  principals  or  their  customers 
in  commitments  from  the  1938  packs.  Both  the  un¬ 
settled  costs  outlook  for  1938  and  the  presence  of  fairly 
large  spot  stocks  on  the  market  contribute  to  this  situa¬ 
tion.  The  unpleasant  experiences  of  many  canners  at 
delivery  time  on  1937  pack  future  contracts,  still  fresh 
in  mind,  may  likewise  be  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
general  disinclination  among  canners  to  talk  futures 
this  early  in  the  game. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois'* 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Activity  in  Small  Lots-^Heavy  Tomato  Buying  by  Large 
Chain — Corn  Canners  Refuse  Less  Than  65  Cents — Wisconsin 
Peas  Up — Beets  Getting  Scarce — Spinach  Demand  Off — Beans 
Firm — Pushing  Cherries — Salmon  Advertising  On. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  10,  1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Brokers  report  consider¬ 
able  activity,  but  confined  to  small  lot  buying. 
Greatest  interest  is  in  standard  grades  and  other 
items  that  can  be  featured  as  special  sales  by  volume 
merchandisers. 

Canners  generally  are  holding  with  confidence.  One 
hears  but  little  of  distressed  selling. 

TOMATOES — Reports  that  a  national  chain  made 
heavy  purchases  last  week  out  of  Indiana  have  failed 
to  stimulate  the  market.  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  are  still  available  at  65  cents,  factory.  No.  21/2 
standards  are  held  at  921/2  cents  to  95  cents,  factory. 
No.  10  standards,  as  well  as  No.  10  tin  extra  standards 
have  come  in  for  more  call  and  several  sizable  lots 
have  been  booked  at  a  price  range  from  $3.15  to  $3.40, 
factory  points. 

Some  talk  is  heard  in  regard  to  acreage  for  1938  and 
one  authority  stated  that  tomato  acreage  would  be 
available  at  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  ton  less  than  in 
1937. 

CORN — No.  2  standard  white  crushed  is  now  quoted 
at  62  I/O  cents,  factory.  Few  sellers  are  willing  to  part 


with  their  holdings  at  that  basis.  The  large  majority 
are  firm  at  65  cents  and  upwards. 

Some  say  that  if  corn  moves  into  distributive  chan¬ 
nels  during  the  next  five  or  six  months  at  the  same 
rate  as  it  has  since  last  packing  season,  then  the  large 
1937  production  will  have  been  shipped  out  and  there 
will  be  little  or  no  carryover. 

PEAS — The  liberal  purchasing  by  the  F.  S.  C.  Cor¬ 
poration  has  apparently  clarified  the  market  as  far  as 
Wisconsin  is  concerned.  Few  indeed  are  the  lots  of 
No.  2  tin  standards  available  in  that  State  at  75  cents 
to  80  cents,  factory. 

Some  buyers  who  doubted  the  F.  S.  C.  Corporation 
program  are  now  trying  to  purchase  No.  2  tin  stan¬ 
dard  No.  4  Alaskas  at  70  to  72V2  cents,  factory,  but 
all  to  no  avail. 

No.  10  tins,  all  grades,  siftings  and  varieties,  are  in 
light  supply  and  some  institutional  demand  has  been 
noted  lately. 

Said  a  prominent  buyer :  “Now  that  the  pea  canners 
apparently  have  had  a  shot  in  the  arm,  I  hope  they 
won’t  be  so  foolish  as  to  go  ahead  and  arrange  for  a 
large  acreage  this  coming  season.  If  they  do,  it  will 
be  just  too  bad.” 

BEETS — Certain  numbers  are  already  scarce  like: 
No.  2  fancy  diced  beets.  No.  10  tin  fancy  diced  beets. 
No.  2  tin  fancy  small  beets.  The  business  is  strictly 
of  routine  character.  Prices  generally  are  unchanged. 
Canners  feel  that  the  statistical  position  is  favorable 
and  are  confident  they  will  be  able  to  market  their  small 
remaining  stocks  without  any  particular  pressure. 

PUMPKIN — The  Chicago  trade  were  surprised 
when  the  1937  statistics  were  issued  and  to  learn  that 
last  year’s  pack  ran  approximately  15  per  cent  less 
than  1936. 

Limited  quantities  of  No.  21/2  fancy  pumpkin  are 
available  at  70  to  75  cents,  Indiana  factory. 

SPINACH — On  account  of  freeze  the  first  week  of 
February,  there  will  be  little  or  no  packing  in  the 
Ozarks  until  the  middle  of  April.  Meanwhile,  the 
market  is  sluggish  and  the  usual  winter  demand  for 
canned  spinach  has  not  been  in  evidence. 

California  canners  are  showing  the  way.  Let  other 
canners  of  other  vegetable  products  take  notice.  This 
means  that  the  spinach  acreage  in  the  Golden  State 
has  been  reduced  as  compared  with  last  season  some 
35  per  cent. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — While  the  market  is 
firm,  trading  is  in  narrow  lines.  No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  have  been  sold  in  Chicago  this  week  at 
75  cents,  delivered. 

No.  10  standard  cut  green  beans  have  been  shipped 
in  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  points  on  the  basis 
of  $3.50,  delivered. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — The  big  push  is  on  and 
wherever  you  go,  around  the  jobbing  houses,  are  dis¬ 
play  banners  of  cherries. 

The  market  is  slow  and  No.  10  Michigan  red  sour 
pitted  cherries  were  quoted  at  $6.25,  factory.  One  sale 
is  reported  of  No.  2  pitted  red  cherries  in  water  at 
$1.20,  delivered  Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Interest  continues  to 
center  in  peaches,  not  because  of  sales  but  because 
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everyone  is  talking  about  the  peach  control  and  if  it 
will  work  out  as  intended.  Prices  are  still  the  same: 


No.  2^2.  Stand.  Y.  C.  Peaches . $1.45  Coast 

No.  21/2  Choice  Y.  C.  Peaches .  1.55  Coast 


The  peach  drive  will  soon  be  on.  It  is  labeled — A 
Summer  Sale  in  February.  Various  groups  of  retailer 
organizations  are  getting  behind  it. 

SALMON — The  big  Lenten  publicity  drive  is  under 
way.  National  magazine,  newspaper,  radio  and  out¬ 
door  advertising  will  be  part  of  the  program  to  drive 
home  to  the  American  Consumer  that  canned  salmon 
is  not  only  healthy,  and  convenient,  but  economical. 
The  Chicago  trade  are  getting  back  of  the  movement 
and  prominent  factors  maintain  a  goodly  volume  will 
be  moved. 

ANOTHER  WEEK — This  time  it’s  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent.  In  Chicago  on  February  3rd,  the  Livestock  and 
Meat  Packing  Industry  called  together  manufacturers, 
railroaders,  agriculturists,  and  retailers  to  formulate 
a  drive  to  stimulate  meat  consumption.  Thomas  E. 
Wilson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  said 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to  restore  the  annual  per 
capita  consumption  of  meat  some  26  pounds  higher 
than  in  1937.  If  this  can  be  done,  Mr.  Wilson  pointed 
out,  it  would  create  a  market  for  an  additional  five 
million  cattle,  averaging  600  pounds  beef  each. 

Some  food  for  thought  here  for  the  canners  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  is  there  not? 

GROCERY  VOLUME — The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  issued  a  special  report  giving  data  as  to 
sales,  overhead,  number  of  wholesale  grocery  houses, 
etc.,  for  each  of  the  different  types,  including  straight 
wholesale  grocers,  voluntary  group  jobbers,  cash  and 
carry  depots,  retailer  cooperative  warehouses,  and  so 
forth. 

The  wholesalers  without  any  group  affiliation  are 
credited  with  60.2  per  cent  of  the  total  warehouse 
grocery  business,  the  voluntary  group,  29.6  per  cent; 
the  retailer-owned  wholesale  houses,  7.4  per  cent;  the 
cash  and  carry  jobbers,  2.6  per  cent,  and  the  other 
types,  0.2  per  cent. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US — Over  in  London,  England, 
is  published  a  weekly  paper  called  “The  Spectator”. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  considered  by  the  British 
as  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  publications.  In 
its  issue  of  January  7th,  under  the  caption,  “The  Con¬ 
trol  of  Capital”,  the  following  appeared: 

“In  his  address  to  Congress  on  Monday,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  praised  democracy  as  a  political 
system  which  makes  for  peace,  because  govern¬ 
ment  is  genuinely  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Yet, 
in  the  same  speech,  he  was  forced  to  denounce  men 
in  his  own  country  in  whose  hands  are  concen¬ 
trated  so  much  wealth  and  economic  power  that 
they  can  successfully  defy  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.” 

Then  further  on  in  the  article,  the  following: 

“He  was  attacking  a  small  minority  of  men  who 
by  such  practices  were  bringing  the  system  into 
danger,  ‘The  misuse  of  the  powers  of  capital  must 
be  ended,  or  the  capitalistic  system  will  destroy 
itself  through  its  own  abuses’;  and,  indeed,  once 
already,  in  1929-31,  the  system  almost  achieved 


that  self-destruction.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  more  likely 
to  go  down  in  history  as  the  saviour  than  as  the 
destroyer  of  American  Capitalism.” 

DEATH  OF  SIG  WEDELES— The  entire  Chicago 
trade  mourned  the  passing  of  Sigmund  Wedeles  on 
Monday  last.  Funeral  services  were  held  Tuesday. 
Sig  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  sterling 
character,  honest  and  fearless.  He  had  spent  his  life¬ 
time  with  the  old  and  established  firm  of  wholesale 
grocers — Steele  Wedeles  Company. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

What  is  Lent — ^Very  Little  Shrimp  Canned — Fair  Volume 
Moving — Prices  Unchanged — Oyster  Canning  Slow. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  10, 1938. 

HAT  IS  LENT? — This  question  is  often  asked, 
and  as  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  sea 
food  industry,  I  am  going  to  explain  it  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

Lent  is  a  religious  season  set  aside  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  prayer,  fast,  abstinence  and 
penance.  It  starts  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  ends  on 
Easter  Sunday,  which  comprises  40  fast  days. 

Every  day  in  Lent  is  a  fast  day,  except  Sundays. 
The  church  prescribes  the  reduction  of  food  consump¬ 
tion  during  all  fast  days,  yet  flesh  meat,  such  as  beef, 
pork  and  poultry  may  be  eaten  in  limited  quantities 
on  all  fast  days  that  are  not  also  days  of  abstinence. 
Days  of  abstinence  are  those  on  which  the  church  pre¬ 
scribes  the  abstaining  from  flesh  meat  and  in  the  place 
of  them,  sea  foods,  eggs  and  vegetable  are  substituted. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Lent  are  days  of 
abstinence,  on  which  no  flesh  meat  is  allowed  to  be 
eaten  and  this  is  what  boosts  the  sale  of  sea  foods  in 
Lent.  Besides  these  there  are  two  Saturdays  in  Lent 
on  which  flesh  meat  is  forbidden.  It  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  “Fast  Days”  are  “Fish  Days”,  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  only  about  60  per  cent  of  them  are. 

The  Catholic  Church  makes  a  distinction  between  a 
day  of  abstinence  and  a  fast  day,  yet  the  laymen  call 
all  days  of  abstinence  (Fish  Days),  fast  days. 

SHRIMP — Very  few  shrimp  were  received  during 
the  past  week  on  the  Alabama  or  Mississippi  coast  and 
those  that  were  shipped  were  from  the  Louisiana  coast. 
Very  few,  if  any  shrimp  were  canned. 

The  buying  of  canned  shrimp  for  the  Lent  require¬ 
ments  is  still  going  on  and  a  fairly  good  volume  has 
moved. 

Every  year,  the  production  of  fresh  sea  food  is 
always  at  a  low  ebb  during  Lent  and  the  trade  have 
to  turn  to  canned  and  frozen  sea  foods  for  their  Lent 
requirements. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.45  for  medium,  and  $1.50  for  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Very  little  canning  of  oysters  is  going 
on  in  Alabama,  as  the  dredging  of  oysters  is  not 
allowed  and  the  oystermen  can  not  make  much  head¬ 
way  tonging. 
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There  has  been  only  one  factory  canning  oysters  so 
far  in  Alabama,  but  two  more  are  expected  to  start 
this  week. 

The  oyster  dredging  season  opened  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  on  February  1  and  the  factories  in 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  have  been  fairly  busy. 

Oysters  are  in  very  good  condition,  which  turns  out 
an  excellent  pack  and  as  the  weather  has  been  favor¬ 
able,  the  oyster  pack  is  getting  under  way  at  a  good 
clip. 

The  sale  of  canned  oysters  is  usually  light  at  this 
time  of  the  year  and  the  movement  is  heaviest  in  the 
Fall. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  once;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  for  eight 
ounce,  and  $2.00  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

MISSISSIPPI  HAS  NEW  OYSTER  INSPECTOR— 
Charles  Wentzell  has  been  appointed  Chief  Oyster  In¬ 
spector  by  the  Mississippi  Sea  Food  Commission  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Louis  Staehling,  who  died  in 
New  Orleans  on  January  15,  1938. 

Biloxi  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Chief  Oyster 
Inspector. 

Mr.  Wentzell  has  been  in  the  oyster  business  in 
Biloxi  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  well  qualified  to 
fill  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 

At  the  same  meeting  that  the  new  oyster  inspector 
was  elected,  a  resolution  of  sympathy  was  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  late  inspector. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  ‘'Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Orders  More  Numerous  and  Larger  in  Size — Active  Movement 
Rapidly  Reducing  Carry-overs — Salmon  Prices  Weaker — Sardine 
Catching  Hampered  by  Bad  Weather — Asparagus 
Control — Paste  Seeking  Legal  Action. 

San  Francisco,  February  10,  1938. 

The  market — ^While  trading  in  canned  foods  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  brisk  in  this  market,  it  has 
picked  up  quite  noticeably  of  late,  and  orders  are 
becoming  more  numerous  and  larger  in  size.  Canners 
and  brokers  who  have  returned  from  the  convention 
at  Chicago  express  the  opinion  that  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  comparatively  light 
and  that  replacements  will  soon  be  necessary  on  a 
large  scale.  While  unsold  stocks  in  canners’  hands 
may  seem  large  a  normal  demand  between  now  and 
delivery  dates  on  the  new  pack  should  reduce  them  to 
low  levels.  With  higher  packing  costs  in  sight,  canners 
are  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  their  holdings. 

CARRYOVERS — The  trade  is  giving  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  carryover  figures  on  California  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  of  January  1,  released  by  the  Canners 
League  of  California.  On  this  date  there  were 
2,388,555  cases  of  apricots  unsold,  50,643  cases  of 
cherries,  581,413  cases  of  pears,  5,651,882  cases  of  cling 
peaches,  and  530,794  cases  of  free  peaches.  Since  this 
date  there  has  been  a  rather  active  movement  on  apri¬ 


cots,  at  a  slightly  revised  price,  with  cling  peaches 
also  moving  off  well,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  New  pack  apricots  and  peaches  will 
not  be  available  until  August.  The  unsold  stock  of 
spinach  the  first  of  the  year  amounted  to  406,475  cases, 
or  rather  more  than  had  been  expected.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  packers  of 
featured  brands  were  sold  out  seven  or  eight  months 
ago.  Tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  unsold  the  first  of 
the  year  amounted  to  1,777,932  cases  and  1,121,384 
cases,  respectively.  The  demand  for  these  is  increasing 
as  stocks  elsewhere  become  smaller. 

SALMON — Unsold  stocks  of  salmon  are  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial  on  most  varieties,  although  chum  is  getting 
rather  scarce.  Alaska  reds  are  especially  firm  in  price 
and  most  sellers  hold  stocks  at  $2.50.  Some  good 
business  has  been  done  in  this  market  of  late,  with 
1,000  case  and  2,000  case  orders  becoming  quite  com¬ 
mon.  One  packer  who  has  been  holding  pinks  at  $1.25 
is  offering  some  stock  for  immediate  shipment  at  $1.15, 
but  this  price  has  not  become  general. 

SARDINES — Rough  weather  along  the  California 
Coast  is  holding  down  catches  of  sardines  and  the 
pack  may  turn  out  to  be  a  smaller  one  than  that  of 
last  year.  The  pack  as  of  January  31  was  about 
1,750,000  cases,  or  about  equal  that  of  a  year  ago  to 
this  date.  The  output  of  one-pound  ovals  is  falling 
down,  with  gains  made  in  other  sizes,  especially  the 
one-pound  tall.  The  catch  in  Southern  California 
waters  is  proving  better  than  that  in  the  Monterey 
district,  but  the  fish  are  running  small  in  size  and  the 
take  is  divided  among  more  fishermen  than  a  year  ago. 

ASPARAGUS — Active  steps  are  being  taken  to 
secure  an  asparagus  control  this  season  to  restrict  the 
pack  to  a  quantity  the  market  can  absorb.  Details  are 
being  worked  out  and  it  is  believed  that  a  plan  along 
this  line  will  be  placed  in  effect.  The  outlook  is  for 
a  large  crop. 

PASTE — Packers  of  tomato  paste,  who  were  out  of 
the  market  for  a  time,  are  again  making  offerings,  with 
$3.60  the  generally  accepted  price.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  been  asked  to  set  up  rules  for  the 
marketing  of  tomato  paste,  following  disclosures  of 
practices  not  considered  exactly  ethical,  and  some 
marked  changes  from  the  selling  standpoint  are 
expected. 

WAGES — Wage  negotiations  are  under  way  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  between  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Processors  and  Growers  Association.  A  20  per  cent 
wage  increase  for  60,000  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery 
workers  is  asked.  Workers  also  ask  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  up  to  ten  hours  and 
double  thereafter.  Basic  pay  is  now  521/0  cents  an  hour 
for  men,  421/^  cents  for  women  and  44  cents  for  piece¬ 
work  on  an  eight-hour  day  for  women  and  ten  hours 
for  men. 

A  California  State  Council  of  Fish  Industry  Workers 
has  been  organized,  with  Miss  Andrea  Gomez,  of  San 
Pedro,  as  president.  All  districts  of  the  State  are 
represented  and  the  Council  plans  to  co-operate  with 
workers  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
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VARIETY  SELECTION  OF  CANNERS  SEEDS 

(Contmued  from  page  H7) 

3.  Peas.  From  a  quality  and  flavor  standpoint  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  old  Alaska  gradually  being  pushed 
out  of  the  canning  picture.  The  list  of  improvements 
in  peas  is  both  large  and  very  complicated.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  there  are  so  many  varieties  which  are 
superior  to  the  old  Alaskas  in  quality  that  the  canners 
are  being  forced  to  adopt  some  of  them.  It  often  re¬ 
quires  many  tests  on  the  canner’s  part  until  the 
varieties  which  are  best  suited  to  his  particular  condi¬ 
tions  are  found.  Your  experiment  stations  will  help 
you  to  find  them. 

4.  Peppers.  Many  canners  of  sauces,  condiments, 
and  ketchup  use  pepper  hulls  for  flavoring  and  to  in¬ 
tensify  the  richness  of  the  red  color  in  their  products. 
Pepper  varieties  have  been  greatly  improved,  so  that 
there  are  early,  as  well  as  late,  thick-fleshed,  rich-red 
colored  varieties  and  strains.  Some  of  these  are : 
Waltham  Beauty,  Windsor  A  and  B,  and  Pennsylvania 
Certified  California  Wonder  peppers.  The  Pimiento 
still  remains  the  standard  for  the  Southern  States,  but 
is  too  late  in  maturity  for  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  hot  varieties,  the  most  outstanding  improved 
strain  is  the  Louisiana  Cayenne,  a  new  product  of  Dr. 
Julian  Miller  of  Louisiana  State  University. 

5.  Beets.  The  most  notable  improvements  in  this 
crop  have  been  in  the  richness  of  dark  red  color,  and 
the  practical  elimination  of  the  lighter  zones.  The  Ohio 
Canner  variety,  developed  by  Dr.  Roy  Magruder,  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  led  the  parade 
in  the  improvement  of  beet  varieties.  Several  superior 
strains  of  Detroit  have  now  been  put  out.  There  is 
at  present  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  canning  of 
anything  but  the  richest  red  beets.  The  cutting  of 
beets  at  the  recent  Tri-States  Canners’  meeting  was  a 
credit  to  the  canning  industry. 

6.  Tomatoes.  This  is  an  important  vegetable  in 
Pennsylvania.  Much  has  been  done  here  in  crop  and 
variety  improvement  in  the  past  20  years.  The  most 
notable  work  is  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  His  development 
of  wilt-resistant  varieties  caused  the  present  deluge 
of  tomato  varieties  and  strains.  Hundreds  of  these  are 
offered  to  the  canners  today.  For  Pennsylvania  can¬ 
ning  of  whole  pack,  one  cannot  go  wrong  in  using 
Pennsylvania  Certified  Marglobe,  Pritchard  and 
Brown’s  Special;  and  for  juice,  the  Pennsylvania  Cer¬ 
tified  Rutgers,  Marglobe  and  Brown’s  Special,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  kind,  or  so-called  flavor  you  wish  to  pack. 

Since  there  are  so  many  strains  of  canners’  tomato 
varieties  on  the  market,  it  pays  to  be  guided  by  your 
own  Pennsylvania  agricultural  experiment  station,  in 
your  choice  of  strains,  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  tons 
per  acre  as  well  as  quality  in  your  pack.  Some  Penn¬ 
sylvania  canners  are  putting  out  a  product  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  color,  solidity,  taste 
and  flavor.  Consumers  will  never  reject  their  products 
as  long  as  they  maintain  these  highest  of  standards. 

7.  Sweet  Com.  Of  all  the  canners’  vegetables,  I 
believe  that  sweet  corn  has  been  improved  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  past  20  years.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  Dr.  Donald  Jones,  of  Connecticut,  should  be  given 


major  credit  for  popularizing  the  inbreeding  of  corn. 
However,  it  remained  for  Dr.  Glenn  Smith,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Purdue  University,  at 
a  later  date,  to  introduce  the  most  outstanding  single 
cross  or  inbred  hybrid  of  this  time  and  age. 

Practically  everyone  knows  about  Dr.  Smith’s  Golden 
Cross  Bantam,  and  what  it  did  for  sweet  corn  growers 
in  the  Stewart’s  Wilt-infested  districts  a  few  year  ago. 
This  variety  is  largely  responsible  for  important  recent 
changes  in  the  canning  industry.  The  pack  of  golden 
varieties  is  increasing,  while  the  pack  of  white  varieties 
is  decreasing.  Also  the  pack  of  whole-grain  golden  is 
increasing,  while  the  pack  of  whole-grain  white  is 
decreasing. 

We  have  definite  evidence  that  these  changes  are 
taking  place.  The  reasons  for  the  changes  seem  to  be 
the  better  quality  and  flavor  of  these  improved  golden 
varieties  and  the  improvement  in  the  whole-grain  pack¬ 
ing  machinery,  which  makes  it  possible  to  pack  them 
successfully.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  some  of  our 
Pennsylvania  canners  are  putting  out  a  superb  whole- 
grain  golden  pack.  I  know  of  nothing  finer  in  actual 
eating  quality,  taste  and  flavor  than  some  of  these 
Pennsylvania  whole-grain  packs  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam. 

Some  have  claimed  that  whole-grain  white  corns  are 
more  tender  than  the  goldens.  In  a  recent  test,  by 
several  people  at  the  Tri-States  Canners’  meeting,  the 
opposite  opinion  was  decided  upon.  Most  of  the  people 
thought  that  Golden  Cross  was  not  only  more  tender 
than  the  whole-grain  white  varieties,  but  the  flavor 
was  superior  as  well.  Personal  opinion,  of  course,  but 
certainly  this  must  be  the  personal  opinion  of  a  great 
many  consumers,  otherwise  golden  types  would  not  be 
replacing  the  white  varieties  for  canning.  That  is 
evidence  enough  for  anyone. 

If  you  must  use  the  Sto wells.  Narrow  Grain,  and 
Country  Gentleman  or  Shoe  Peg  types,  try  out  several 
of  the  hybrid  strains,  and  pick  out  the  one  that  suits 
your  particular  needs.  A  number  of  these  white  hybrid 
strains  will  not  be  suited  to  your  conditions.  You  may 
be  disappointed  in  the  results  that  you  secure.  It  would 
be  safer  to  try  them  in  a  small  way  before  changing 
to  100  per  cent  white  hybrids. 

Now  for  the  golden  or  yellow  varieties.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  here  in  this  group,  primarily 
due  to  the  introduction  and  popularity  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  Jealousy,  one  may  call  it,  but  a  better  name 
would  be  a  conscientious  desire  on  the  part  of  every 
practical  plant  breeder  to  develop  something  as  out¬ 
standing  and  as  useful  as  Golden  Cross  Bantam  has 
been. 

Knowing  these  plant  breeders  as  I  do,  let  me  say 
that  it  is  the  farthest  from  their  thoughts  to  confuse 
the  customers,  be  they  canners,  dealers,  or  growers. 
In  trying  to  be  useful,  these  plant  breeders  have  created 
a  jumble  of  golden  varieties,  which  now  requires  seri¬ 
ous  thought  and  attention.  This  golden  jumble  is  now 
getting  the  attention  that  it  deserves  from  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  They  have  been  testing  great  numbers 
of  these  varieties  and  strains,  and  are  able  and  willing 
to  give  you  their  honest  opinion  of  their  relative  merits, 
if  any.  Ask  their  advice. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  gfiven  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”;  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloesal.  No.  2^ — ...... 

Large,  No.  2% - - 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Medium.  No.  1  talL . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  aq... 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  aq . 

Small,  No.  1  aq . . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2a . . . 

Green  Tips,  36/60,  28 . . . 

Green  Cuts  and  ITpe,  28 . . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOa....... 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . — . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fane;  Cut  Green,  No.  2.... . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . - . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..^....^ 

No.  10  . - 

Elx.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2.._ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 


LIMA  BEANS 


2.10 

2.60 

1.80 

8.26 

1.16 


.46 

.80 

3.26 


.96 
6.00 
.70 
3.36 
.62  Vj 
3.00 
1.25 


.65 

3.25 


.76 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 


1.36 

1.32^4 


Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  21^  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  Na  2. _ 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2., 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2.... 


peas  and  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

Fancy  No.  2 _ _ 


Central 
Low  High 


.62^2  .65 

3.00  3.26 


1.00 

. 

.92%  1.00 

5.76 

.80 

.90 

.96 

4.60 

•  •••ss. 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

.76 

.90 

1.20 

1.10 

1.00 

1.60 

3.26 

8.76 

4.60 

.66 

.66 

.70 

.86 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

8.00 

3.26 

.76 

— 

3.76 

.70 

.76 

3.26 

8.60 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

8.60 

4.26 

. 

.60 

.76 

.67% 

.70 

8.00 

8.76 

2.76 

8.00 

.70 

.70 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

1.26 

Westi 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.96 

8.06 

8.06 

8.16 

2.96 

8.06 

2.76 

2.86 

2.76 

Isi 

2.86 

2.96 

2.76 

2.86 

2.67%  2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

8.26 

1.16 

.56 

.47% 

.62% 

1.00 

.80 

.86 

4.25 

2.76 

3.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

---riTt 

6.00 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

.90 

4.25 

4.60 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.80 

3.36 

4.00 

4.25 

_ 

1.45 

1.76 

1.40 

:  to 
: 

'l.26 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

4.76 

6.00 

.96 

1.00 

6.60 

4.60 

1.00 

"'.9b 


1.10 

"!’95 


.86 

1.10 

3.85 

.96 

3.60 


.70 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 

.90 

1.06 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

6.26 

6.00 

6.60 

Ex.  St<L  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

No.  10  . 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

.76 

.90 

No.  10  _ 

. 

4.60 

. 

. 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.76 

No.  10  . 

Shoenes.  Fancy  No.  2.... 

.85 

i.bb 

sail 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.76 

.87% 

No.  10  .  „ 

6.76 

Std.  No.  2.. 


.67y2  .75 


CORN — Creanutyle 


Yellow,  Fancy  No 

9 

.90 

1.10 

Na  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2^ 

.76 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

. . 

White,  Fancy  No. 

2 . . . 

.80 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.... 

.67% 

4.25 

.66 

3.76 

^80 

4.26 

.72% 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1, 

TalL _ 

No.  2%  . . 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

4.00 

.66 

3.00 

.86 

4.60 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

— 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2a. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  As. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweete,  2s» 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  Ss.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  As.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  As.. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68.„. 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68.. 
No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is.... 
No.  2  Fey.  Alaskaa,  2a.... 
No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  Ss — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
Na  2  Ebc.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  As.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  As. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  5s. 

No.  2  Ungraded.. . . 

Soaked,  Ss  ................... 

lOs  . . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked _ 

lOs  . . . 

PUMPKIN 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  ZVi . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 


28 . 

Ss... 
As..... 
68 _ _ 


Is.... 
28.... 
Ss... 
,  Ss.. 
As.... 
68... 


Fancy.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  S  _ 

No.  10 . . 


SPINACH 


CentnU 
Low  High 


1.06 

6.76 


No.  2  . 

No.  2%  ..V- 
No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 


Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  Pr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 _ 


.86  .96 

4.76  6.00 

.77%  .86 

4.60  _ 

.76  .80 


.96 


.80 


.67%  .80 
4.25  4.60 

.62%  .70 

3.60  4.00 


.62%  .70 
1.90  2.36 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.80 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

.....M  . 

1.16 

1.36 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.30 

1.00 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.16  . 

.86 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.10 

a......  a...... 

6.60 

6.76 

. 

.96  . 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

.90  . 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

.80  . 

.77% 

.90 

.90 

.95 

4.26 

4.75 

4.26 

4.60 

1.86 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.60 

1.80 

1.46 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

.90  1.10 

1.10 

1.26 

1.26 

1.80 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

.86  1.05 

.85 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

4.76  . 

4.76 

6.60 

.90  . 

.80 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.72%  . 

.76 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

4.00  . 

4.00 

4.50 

4.60 

4.75 

.70  .75 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

3.76  4.00 

3.62%  4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

.80 

.90 

.67%  .70 
.42%  .60 

. 

4.00 

4.60 

.66 

.60 

.90 

•6T% 

.96 

.60 

2.16  2.76 

3.60 

.67%  .70 

2.76  3.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.80  . 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.85 

2.75  . 

2.76 

3.26 

2!26 

2.50 

.70  .77% 

.66 

.72% 

.80 

.80  .95 

.80 

.87% 

.96 

2.80  3.10 

ilro 

06 

8.16 

.70  .86 

.60 

.70 

.90 

1.121 

1.00  1.00 

.85 

1.00 

1.06 

1.40 

3.40  3.40 

2.75 

3.25 

3.75 

4.35 

.80  . 

1.06  _ 

. 

— r-Tii 

.90  _ 

...... 

—aa.. 

aaaaaa. 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Paek„..„.. 

No,  2%  - 

No.  S  _ _ — 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack... 

No.  2% - 

No.  S  . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2................... 

No.  2% - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  - 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1. 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  .. — 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FEUrrS— Conttnnad 


.70 

.86 


.70 

.87% 


8.00 


2.76 

.76  _ 

.97%  1.00 

3.26  iC60 


.90 

1.16 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.72%  .76 
1.06  1.26 
1.16  1.20 
3.36  3.60 

.42%  .60 
.63%  .70 

.95  1.00 


.60 

.76 

1.00 


1.10 

1.40 


.66 

.80 

1.10 


SolM  Pack 

1.00  1.06 
1.86  1.87% 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10 

BLACKBERRIBB 

Std.,  No.  2. 

No.  8 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


4.00  4.26 


3.40  3.60 


.46 

.66 


.60 

.76 


.92%  .95 


2.75  2.85 

With  pnrea 

.60  .65 

.67%  .75 
.82%  .87% 


No.  10,  wat4Br™..«« 
No.  2,  PreBerTed_«.._ 
No.  2,  Symp.... _ _ 

BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

CHERRIES 


1.65 

6.76 


1.85 

7.00 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2„..« 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 


2.50 

8.76 


2.65 

9.00 


Nft  1  n  . . 

3.10 

3.10 

3.15 

3.40 

2.75 

2.85 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2...... _ _ 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10.....—.,. 
R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

1.30 

1.85 

1.25 

1.35 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 - 

6.25 

6.26 

6.60 

3.15 

2.90 

3.25 

3.10 

.42% 

.37% 

.50 

Choice.  No.  2% . . . 

Std..  No  2% 

No.  10  — . . . - . . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.086 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

3.25 

.40 

3.00 

— 

2.76 

3.25 

3.35 

2.86 

3.40 

8.00 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 .  — 

1.70 

8.00 

.40 

.65 

2.60 

.45 

.70 

3.00 

.45 

.70 

3.00 

.60 

.76 

3.26 

.55 

.70 

.57% 

.76 

No.  10  . . 

Mft  10  . - . . 

RASPBERRIES 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . 

Black.  Water,  No.  2....— _ 

1.45 

7.00 

1.50 

7.50 

2.15 

9.00 

2.15 

.76 

.65 

.67% 

.90 

No.  10  . 

7.25 

7.50 

No.  2%  _ — ~ 

1.00 

1.00 

.85 

No.  10  .  . 

7.25 

1.75 

7.60 

3.76 

3.76 

2.90 

3.00 

1.60 

1.60 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

2.65 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . . 

No.  10,  sUnd&rd  heavy  pack.. 
Na  10,  fancy  heavy  pack_. 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy— . . . . 

No.  10  - ... - 

No.  2  Std - 

No.  10  - 


2.60 

2.76 


2.90 

3.15 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy.....—... 
No.  2%,  Choice.....—.. 
No.  2%,  Std . . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  OB.  - —..... . . . 

No!  6  !!.™— —!.—!.’!!— "!! 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  OB.  . . 

No!  800  r.!!r....!!!r.Z!!Z!!!! 
No!  6  !!“——..!!!!!!!!!!!!—! 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Choice,  No.  2%... . — .— . 

No.  10  . — . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.... . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water - 

No.  10,  Syrup . — 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y,  C.,  No.  2% - 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel„  No.  2%  . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . . . . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLR 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . — .. 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 _ .... 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  _ 

No.  2. . . . . 

No.  2%  _ 

46  OB . . 

No.  10  _ 


.60  .70 

2.90  3.00 

.66  _ 

2.76  . 

Florida 

.60  . 

.871/2  1.06 
2.76  2.90 


.44  .46 

.54  .65 

.63  .65 

.65  .75 

2.00  . 

L35  1.36 

i'-is  ’r.90 

1.70  . 

6!26  !!!!!!! 


3.00  3.60 


.80  .85 

4.60  4.80 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  _ _ 

Pres.,  No.  l..„ . 

No.  2 

Std.,  Water,  No,  10.. 


9.00 


Canned  Fish 


1.90 

1.65 

1.46 


2.00 

1.86 

1.66 


Texas 


California 


1.05 

1.25 

3.10 

3.60 

.37 

.38% 

.50 

.62% 

.56 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.67% 

.75 

.86 

2.06 

2.12% 

2.32% 

2.40 

HERRING  ROE 

10  OB.  . 

No.  2.  17  OB. . 

No.  2.  19  OB . 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb _ 

lb . 

lb . 

OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  OB. . 

6  OB.  —...... 

8  OB.  . . 

10  OB.  . 

Selects,  6  ob. 


1.60 

1.36 

2.00 


6.50 

3.25 

1.95 


.95 

1.00 

1.90 

2.00 


1.50 

1.76 

2.00 


6.50 

3.25 

1.96 


1.05 

1.10 

2.10 

2.20 


1.85 

1.90 

1.65 

1.76 

1.60 

1.66 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.66 

1.66 

1.46 

1.60 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.35 

5.80 

6.26 

— 

1.70 

2.00 

. 

1.46 

1.60 

1.86 

. 

ZI 

6.86 

.60 

.82% 

_ 

1.20 

... 

1.66 

2.76 

. 

i.i0 

....... 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1— 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1.... 

Flat,  No,  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No,  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1.. 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1.... 
Medium,  R^,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small .  1.40 

1.46 
1.50 


No.  1.  Medium . . 

No.  1,  Large.. 


SARDINEIS  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 3.80 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Cartra— . . 

%  Oil,  Carton . . 3.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’b....„.....„ . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’b . . . . . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s..,...,.,... 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48'8............ 

%s  . . 

%8 . . 

Light  Meat,  Is.—...—.—, 

%s  . . 

%s  _ _ _ 


3.90 

2.80 


2.40  2.60 

1.66  1.70 

2.20  . 

i".‘26  i!’26 

.86  . 

3.60  . 

2.10  . 

1.10  1.16 
1.80  2.20 


1.65 

3.26 


1.70 

3.30 


.  6.70 

11.00  11.46 
6.00  6.30 

4.00  4.16 

10.00  10.66 

6.60  6.76 

8.76  8.96 
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OH  LDY  wait'll  /WY  ^  IS  THERE  ANY> - ,  ^ WELL,  IF  DELIUH  ^  WAKE  UP 

WIFE  SEES  THIS  THIN6  YOU  /  YES.A  COULD  DO  IT  SO  )  SA/WSON 
V.  _  BEARD  _>  MIGHT  SUG-  (PAIR  OF  v  CAN  I  YOU'VE 

6EST  TO  IM-  V  HORNS  BEEN 

|^£1 


r^V.  Pastes-glues-gums  for  every 

{in  purpose — adhesive  needs 
intelligently  analyzed  . 

WriH  foe  tomplot  and  pekot 

Q>  ^ietdle4f.Co. 

Mmmmfoeimrtn  mf 

•VV  PASTES,  GLUES  >ad  GUMS 

•1^  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Orolcers  and  Commission 

Ganmd  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

MiC 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WiS. 


ROBSON  SENECA  GOLDEN  CORN 

—  An  early  Golden  Cross,  of  excellent  quality,  which  will  lengthen  your 
canning  season  ten  days.  Its  yield  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Goiden 
Cross.  Write  for  (Canners  Speciais)  a  descriptive  seed  circular  for  the 
canning  trade. 


l^ZiTTiikB 


BOX  16,  HALL,  N.  Y. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS — State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  Pea  Filler,  Clipper  Cleaners,  Monitor 
Shaker  Grader,  1  No.  6  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster,  Bucket 
Corn  Conveyor,  Sprague  Silker  and  Cleaner,  Rod  Washer,  Peer¬ 
less  Huskers,  Peerless  Whole  Grain  Cutters,  Automatic  Can 
Conveyor,  Husk  and  Corn  Conveyor,  150  H.  P.  Economic  Type 
Boiler,  and  54-in.  Roberts  Stone  Water  Filter.  William  T. 
Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Boilers,  high  pressure,  vertical,  115  pounds 
steam  pressure,  complete  with  all  equipment  and  stack,  50  and 
70  H.  P.  In  use  with  state  boilers  and  inspector’s  certificate. 
Carroll  County  Essential  Oil  Co.,  Woodbine,  Md.,  Sykesville  3F12. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  Sauce  Canning  Equipment,  Paring 
Machines,  Cookers,  Washers,  Fillers,  various  Conveying  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  In  good  condition.  The  Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Inc., 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  P-30,  35  H.  P.  McCormick  Deering  Power 
Unit.  Used  only  six  months.  Also  one  Ayars  Pea  Filler  for 
No.  2  cans;  one  Olney  Pea  Washer.  Priced  right  for  quick 
sale.  Address  Box  A-2280  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 6  Tuc  Huskers,  good  condition;  2  Berlin  Double 
Batch  Mixers;  2  Berlin  Blending  Tanks;  the  Blending  Tanks 
and  Double  Batch  Mixers  were  used  one  season.  2  Berlin  Rotary 
Sanitary  Pumps  used  only  one  week.  All  Berlin  machinery  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  No.  2  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster;  1  No.  2  or 
No.  10  Hawkins  Universal  Exhauster;  3  Retorts  39^4”  x69%", 
(inside  measurements)  ;  4  Rebuilt  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Monitor  Pea 
Washer;  8  Left-hand  Sprague  No.  5  Cream  Style  Corn  Cutters. 
Address  Box  A-2281  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  and  used  boilers,  heaters,  pumps,  engines, 
air  compressors,  valves,  traps,  etc.  We  carry  general  line  of 
power  plant  equipment.  Let  us  know  your  needs.  Boiler 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.  Phone  2524. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Tuc  Huskers,  good  condition;  2  Berlin  Double 
Batch  Mixers;  2  Berlin  Blending  Tanks,  used  one  season.  For 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesville, 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesville,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Olney  Duo  Washer.  Thoroughly  re-built  and 
guaranteed.  Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities.  Guar¬ 
anteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free  trial. 
Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Four  line  Cannery  located  in  the  irrigated  district 
of  the  Central  West.  Excellent  growing  conditions  for  tomatoes, 
green  and  wax  beans  and  other  vegetables.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Address  Box  A-2276  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — In  Howard  County,  Maryland,  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  with  siding,  concrete  block 
cannery  partially  equipped,  with  12  acres  of  fertile  land.  Priced 
reasonably.  Address  Box  A-2278  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories  located  at  Quinton,  N.  J. 
For  full  particulars  address:  Fogg  &  Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — Factory,  equipped  for  canning  toma¬ 
toes,  tomato  pulp,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin  and  asparagus. 
Ample  supply  of  vegetables  and  labor  available.  Davis  and 
Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — 40  ft.  of  smoke  stack  30  inches  diameter.  Good 
condition.  Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Young  man  for  sales  department  by  large  canned 
food  manufacturer.  Selling  qualifications  essential;  experience 
not  necessary,  but  helpful.  State  all  particulars.  Address 
Box  B-2279  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent  man  fully  versed  processing  Baked 
Beans,  Pork  and  Beans,  Red  Kidney,  Dry  Lima,  Hominy,  Brown 
Broad,  etc.  Give  full  particulars  experience  and  training. 
Address  Box  B-2260  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  Mushroom  Grower,  for  Western 
New  York  Plant.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man.  Part 
interest  available.  Address  Box  A-2275  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED — By  man  thoroughly  experienced  in 
brokers-wholesale  and  direct  retail  sales  contacts,  all  canned 
foods,  highest  references.  Location  immaterial.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission  and  drawing  account.  Address  Box  B-2258  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


What  Eastern  Manufacturer  or  Packer  in  food  industry 
desires  services  of  a  well  informed  and  experienced  salesman,  to 
handle  their  account  on  a  basis  of  brokerage  or  as  a  Division 
Sales  Agent.  Finest  entree  to  largest  cooperative  chains.  Bears 
closest  investigation.  Address  Box  A-2277  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  man  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience.  Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2266 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  competent  man  capable  of  organiz¬ 
ing  and  operating  a  canning  factory,  practical  experience  with 
factory  operations  from  contracting  to  finished  products.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  B-2271  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant 
by  man  of  38  with  15  years’  experience.  Can  build,  equip  and 
pack.  Familiar  with  peas,  stringless  beans,  sugar  corn,  lima 
beans,  tomatoes  and  spinach.  Understand  field  work  thoroughly. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  B-2272  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compedium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets’and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3,00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


PRIDE  IN  HIS  PROFESSION 

Young  Housekeeper  (timidly)  :  Isn’t  fourteen  cents 
rather  high  for  turkey  ?  I  am  sure  that  the  price  across 
the  way  is  only  thirteen. 

Butcher:  With  the  feet  on? 

Houskeeper:  No — o,  I  think  the  feet  are  cut  off. 

Butcher  (with  a  superior  smile) :  I  thought  so.  When 
we  sell  a  turkey,  ma’am,  we  sell  it  feet  and  all. 

Landlady:  The  man  who  occupied  this  room  was  an 
inventor,  he  invented  an  explosive. 

Prospective  Lodger:  I  suppose  those  spots  on  the 
wall  are  the  explosive. 

Landlady:  No,  they’re  the  inventor. 

THE  LAUGH  NEATLY  TURNED 

“Who  is  there,”  cried  the  impassioned  orator,  “who 
will  lift  his  voice  against  the  truth  of  my  statement?” 

Just  then  a  donkey  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
gave  vent  to  one  of  the  piercing  heehaws  of  his  tribe. 
The  laugh  was  on  the  orator  for  a  moment ;  then,  with 
ready  wit,  he  remarked,  quietly :  “I  knew  nobody  but  a 
jackass  would  try  it.” 

“What  street  is  this?” 

“Lafayette.” 

“We  are  here.” 

Civics  Teacher:  Can  anyone  give  me  a  sample  of 
indirect  tax. 

Pupil:  The  dog  tax. 

Teacher:  Why  is  that  an  indirect  tax? 

Pupil:  Because  the  dog  don’t  pay  it. 

“I  feel  blue  this  morning,  just  shot  my  dog.” 

“Was  he  mad?” 

“Well,  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  any  too  pleased.” 

HIGH  COST  OF  DYING 

The  dying  man  shook  his  head  tearfully  and  main¬ 
tained,  “I  won’t  take  it.  No,  Jake,  it  tastes  awful.” 

“But  mine  dear  friend,”  groaned  Jake,  “you  can’t  die 
and  leave  all  these  expensive  medicines  wasted.” 

TWO  LOOKS 

“Did  you  notice  that  insolent  conductor  looking  at 
you  as  if  you  hadn’t  paid  your  fare?” 

“Yes,  and  did  you  notice  me  looking  at  him  as  if 
I  had?” 

DEAD  OR  ALIVE 

“Abie,  I’ll  gif  dis  life  guart  a  dollar.  He  safed  your 
life,  yu’  know.” 

“Yes,  but  Rachel,  I  was  half  det  ven  he  pult  me  out. 
Gif  him  50  cents.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADIUSTERS  lor  DeUchable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  O. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supphes. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

TTie  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  ^Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Ckirp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FERTILIZER. 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
Sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
gcott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Cannem. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenxamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Rainbow  Lithographing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyse*  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  C^.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Proportioneers,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Haimen  Canniiig  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

“®*^9senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  "ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
V  bf'^senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
rood  Machine^  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
r.  M.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Canning  Machine^  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

^^.senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  M^hinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,"  Ill. 
Hai«en  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,"  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PLANTS 


Omega  Plant  Farms,  Omega,  Ga. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jai. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

WATER  CONDITIONING 
Proportioneers,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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"NATIONAL'S"  ^  point  plan 

Your  route  to  a  successful  season  is 
C  shortened  thru . . . 

CAN  QUALITY  •  The  "know  how”  of  years  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  and  production  control. 

CANNING  ADVICE* The  technical  service  of  Labora¬ 
tory-produced  formulae  and  a  trained  staff. 

CAN  SEAMERS  •  Modern  machine  design.  Volume 
closures  and  speeds  to  suit  the  Pack.  An  expert  staff  to 
keep  full  speed  ahead  •  everywhere  •  by  day  or  night! 

CAN  SHIPMENTS  •  Quick,  accurate,  dependable! 
From  plants  and  well-located  warehousing,  by  Water, 
Rail  and  Truck.  A  "never-out-of-Cans”  Program. 

CAN  SERVICE  •  A  complete  unity  of  advisory  field 
representatives,  departmentalized  plant  organization, 
technical  resources  and  traffic  supervision. 

A  Firm  Foothold  Tells  at  the  Finish 
Sidii  "NATIONAL" 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 
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